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The  Point  of  View 

I  HAVE  lately  come  to  perceive  that  the  one 
thing  which  gives  value  to  any  piece  of  art. 
whether  it  be  book,  or  picture,  or  music,  is  that 
subtle  and  evasive  thing  which  is  called  person- 
ality. No  amount  of  labour,  of  zest,  even  of  ac- 
complishment, can  make  up  for  the  absence  of  this 
quality.  It  must  be  an  alm.ost  wholly  instinctive 
thing,  I  believe.  Of  course,  the  mere  presence  of 
personality  in  a  work  of  art  is  not  sufficient,  be- 
cause the  personality  revealed  may  be  lacking  in 
charm  ;  and  charm,  again,  is  an  instinctive  thing. 
No  artist  can  set  out  to  capture  charm  ;  he  will 
toil  all  the  night  and  take  nothing  ;  but  what  every 
artist  can  and  must  aim  at,  is  to  have  a  perfectly 
sincere  point  of  view.  He  must  take  his  chance 
as  to  whether  his  point  of  view  is  an  attractive 
one  ;  but  sincerity  is  the  one  indispensable  thing. 
It  is  useless  to  take  opinions  on  trust,  to  retail 
them,  to  adopt  them  ;  they  must  be  formed,  created, 
truly  felt.     The  work  of  a  sincere  artist  is  almost 
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certain  to  have  some  value  ;  the  work  of  an  insin- 
cere artist  is  of  its  very  nature  worthless. 

I  mean  to  tr\',  in  the  pai^cs  that  follow,  to  be 
as  sincere  as  I  can.  It  is  not  an  easy  task,  though 
it  mav  seem  so  ;  for  it  means  a  certain  disentan- 
gling of  the  things  that  one  has  perceived  and  felt 
tor  oneself  from  the  prejudices  and  preferences  that 
have  been  inherited,  or  stuck  like  burs  upon  the 
soul  by  education  and  circumstance. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  should  thus  obtrude  my 
point  of  view  in  print  ;  why  I  should  not  keep  my 
precious  experience  to  mvsclf  ;  what  the  value  of 
It  is  to  other  people  ?  Well,  the  answer  to  that  is 
that  it  helps  our  sense  of  balance  and  proportion 
to  know  how  other  people  are  looking  at  life,  what 
they  expect  from  it,  what  thev  find  in  it,  and  what 
they  do  not  find.  I  have  mvself  an  intense  curiosity 
about  other  people's  point  of  view,  what  they  do  when 
they  are  alone,  and  what  thev  think  about.  Edward 
FitzGerald  said  that  he  wished  we  had  more  biog- 
raphies of  obscure  persons.  How  often  have  I  my- 
self wished  to  ask  simple,  silent,  deferential  people, 
such  as  station-iiKistcrs,  butlers,  gardeners,  what 
they  make  of  it  all  !  Yet  one  cannot  do  it,  and  e\en 
if  one  could,  ten  to  one  tliev  would  not  or  cf)uld 
n(jt  tell  vou.  But  here  is  going  to  be  a  setlate  con- 
fession. I  am  going  to  take  the  world  into  niv  ccni- 
fidence,  and  say,  if  I  can,  uliat  I  think  and  teel 
about  the  little  bit  of  experience  which  1  call  mv 
life,  which  seems  to  me  such  a  strange  and  otten 
so  bewildering  a  thing. 

Let  ine  ^pe.ik,  then,  pliiinlv  of  wliat  that  lite 
has  been,  and  tell  uhat  inv  jmint  of  vieu  is.  I 
was   brought    up    on    ordinary    ICnglish    lines.       My 
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father,  in  a  busy  life,  held  a  series  of  what  may 
be  called  high  official  positions.  He  was  an  idealist, 
who,  owing  to  a  vigorous  power  of  practical  organ- 
ization and  a  mastery  of  detail,  was  essentially  a 
man  of  affairs.  Yet  he  contrived  to  be  a  student 
too.  Thus,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  often  shifted 
his  headquarters,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  general 
society  in  several  parts  of  England.  Moreover,  I 
was  brought  up  in  a  distinctly  intellectual  atmos- 
phere. 

I  was  at  a  big  public  school,  and  gained  a 
scholarship  at  the  University.  I  was  a  moderate 
scholar  and  a  competent  athlete  ;  but  I  will  add 
that  I  had  always  a  strong  literary  bent.  I  took 
in  younger  days  little  interest  in  history  or  politics, 
and  tended  rather  to  live  an  inner  life  in  the  region 
of  friendship  and  the  artistic  emotions.  If  I  had 
been  possessed  of  private  means,  I  should,  no 
doubt,  have  become  a  full-fledged  dilettante.  But 
that  doubtful  privilege  was  denied  me,  and  for  a 
good  many  years  I  lived  a  busy  and  fairly  success- 
ful life  as  a  master  at  a  big  public  school.  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  this,  but  I  will  say  that  I  gained  a 
great  interest  in  the  science  of  education,  and  ac- 
quired profound  misgivings  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
intellectual  process  known  by  the  name  of  second- 
ary education.  More  and  more  I  began  to  per- 
ceive that  it  is  conducted  on  diffuse,  detailed,  un- 
business-like  lines.  I  tried  my  best,  as  far  as  it 
was  consistent  with  loyalty  to  an  established  system, 
to  correct  the  faulty  bias.  But  it  was  with  a  pro- 
found relief  that  I  found  myself  suddcnlv  provided 
with  a  literar)'  task  of  deep  interest,  and  enabled 
to  quit  my  scholastic  labours.     At  the  same  time, 
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I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  practical  experience  1 
was  enabled  to  gain,  and  even  more  for  the  many 
true  and  pleasant  friendships  with  colleagues,  par- 
ents, and  boys  that  I  was  allowed  to  form. 

What  a  waste  of  mental  energy  it  is  to  be  careful 
and  troubled  about  one's  path  in  life  I  Quite  un- 
expectedly, at  this  juncture,  came  my  election  to  a 
college  Fellowship,  giving  me  the  one  life  that  I 
had  always  eagerly  desired,  and  the  possibility  of 
which  had  always  seemed  closed  to  me. 

1  became  then  a  member  of  a  small  and  definite 
societ}',  with  a  few  prescribed  duties,  just  enough, 
so  to  speak,  to  form  a  hem  to  my  life  of  compara- 
tive leisure.  I  had  acquired  and  kept,  all  through 
my  life  as  a  schoolmaster,  the  habit  of  continuous 
literarv.-  work  ;  not  from  a  sense  of  dutv,  but  simply 
from  instinctive  pleasure.  I  found  myself  at  once 
at  home  in  my  small  and  beautiful  college,  rich 
with  all  kinds  of  ancient  and  venerable  tratlitions, 
in  buililings  of  humble  and  subtle  grace.  The  little 
dark-roofed  chapel,  where  I  have  a  stall  of  mv  own  ; 
the  gallcried  hall,  with  its  armorial  glass  ;  the  low, 
book-lined  library'  ;  the  panelled  combination-room, 
with  its  dim  portraits  of  old  worthies  :  how  sweet 
a  setting  for  a  quiet  life  !  Then,  too,  I  have  mv 
own  spacif)us  rooms,  with  a  peaceful  outlook  into 
a  big  close,  half  orchard,  half  garden,  with  bird- 
haunted  thickets  and  inniiemorial  trees,  bounded 
bv  a  slow  ri\cr. 

And  then,  to  teach  me  how  "  to  borrow  life  and 
not  grow  old,"  the  happv  tide  of  fresh  and  vigorous 
life  all  about  me,  brisk,  contiilcnt,  chetrful  voung 
men,  friiiulK,  sensibk-,  aincnai^le,  at  that  j^leasant 
time  when  the  world  begins  to  open  its  rich  pages 
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of  experience,  undimmed  at  present  by  anxiety  or 
care. 

My  college  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  Univer- 
sity.    Last  night  in  Hall  I  sate  next  a  distinguished 
man,  who  is,  moreover,  very  accessible  and  pleasant. 
He  unfolded  to  me  his  desires  for  the  University. 
He  would  like  to  amalgamate  all  the  small  colleges 
into  groups,  so  as  to  have  about  half-a-dozen  col- 
leges in  all.     He  said,  and  evidently  thought,  that 
little  colleges  are  woefully  circumscribed  and  petty 
places  ;    that  most  of  the  better  men  go  to  the  two 
or  three  leading  colleges,  while  the  little  establish- 
ments are  like  small  backwaters  out  of  the  main 
stream.     They   elect,   he   said,   their   own   men   to 
Fellowships  ;     they    resist    improvements  ;     much 
money   is  wasted   in  management,   and  the  whole 
thing  is  minute  and  feeble.     I  am  afraid  it  is  true 
in  a  way  ;    but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  a 
large  college  has  its  defects  too.     There  is  no  real 
college  spirit  there  ;   it  is  very  nice  for  two  or  three 
sets.     But  the  different  schools  which  supply  a  big 
college  form  each  its  own  set  there  ;    and  if  a  man 
goes  there  from  a  leading  public  school,  he  falls 
into   his   respective  set,  lives  under  the  traditions 
and  in  the  gossip  of  his  old  school,  and  gets  to 
know  hardly   any   one  from  other  schools.     Then 
the  men  who  come  up  from  smaller  places  just  form 
small  inferior  sets  of  their  own,  and  really  get  very 
little  good  out  of  the  place.     Big  colleges  keep  up 
their  prestige  because  the  best  men  tend  to  go  to 
them  ;    but    I    think    they    do    very    little    for    the 
ordinary'    men   who   have    fewer   social    advantages 
to  start  with. 

The  only  cure,  said  my  friend,  for  these  smaller 
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places  is  to  throw  their  Fellowships  open,  and  try 
to  get  public-spirited  and  liberal-minded  Dons. 
Then,  he  added,  they  ought  to  specialize  in  some 
one  branch  of  University  teaching,  so  that  the  men 
who  belonged  to  a  particular  department  would 
tend  to  go  there. 

Well,  to-day  was  a  wet  day,  so  I  did  what  1 
particularly  enjoy — 1  went  off  for  a  slow  stroll, 
and  poked  about  among  some  of  the  smaller  col- 
leges. I  declare  that  the  idea  of  tying  them  all 
together  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  horrible  piece  of 
vandalism.  These  sweet  and  beautiful  little  places, 
with  a  quiet,  dignified  history  and  tradition  of  their 
own,  are  very  attractive  and  beautiful.  I  went  and 
explored  a  little  college  1  am  ashamed  to  say  I 
had  never  visited  before.  It  shows  a  poor  plastered 
front  to  the  street,  but  the  old  place  is  there  behind 
the  plaster.  I  went  into  a  tiny,  dark  chapel,  with 
a  high  pillared  pediment  of  carved  wood  behind 
the  altar,  a  rich  ceiling,  and  some  fine  columned 
alcoves  where  the  dignitaries  sit.  Out  of  the  gal- 
ler\'  opens  a  venerable  library,  with  a  regretful  air 
of  the  past  about  its  faded  volumes  in  their  high 
presses,  as  though  it  sadly  said,  "  I  am  of  yester- 
day." Then  we  found  ourselves  in  a  spacious  pan- 
elled Hall,  with  a  great  oriel  looking  out  into  a 
peaceful  garden,  emlxnvered  in  great  trees,  with 
smiling  lawns.  All  round  the  Hall  hung  portraits 
of  old  W(;rthies — peers,  judges,  and  bishops,  with 
some  rubicund  wig^ed  Masters.  I  like  to  think  of 
the  obscure  and  vet  dignitied  lives  that  have  been 
lived  in  these  (luaint  and  statelv  chambers.  I  sup- 
pose that  tliete  \isc-cl  to  be  a  great  deal  of  tippling 
and  \()\\   g(;ssip  in  the  old  davs  of  tlie  vinous,  idle 
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Fellows,  who  hung  on  for  life,  forgetting  their 
books,  and  just  trying  to  dissipate  boredom.  One 
tends  to  think  that  it  was  all  like  that  ;  and  yet, 
doubtless,  there  were  quiet  lives  of  study  and  medi- 
tation led  here  by  wise  and  simple  men  who  have 
long  since  mouldered  into  dust.  And  all  that  dull 
rioting  is  happily  over.  The  whole  place  is  full  of 
activity  and  happiness.  There  is,  if  anything,  among 
the  Dons,  too  much  business,  too  many  meetings, 
too  much  teaching,  and  the  life  of  mere  study  is 
neglected.  But  it  pleases  me  to  think  that  even 
now  there  are  men  who  live  quietly  among  their 
books,  unambitious,  perhaps  unproductive,  but  for- 
getting the  flight  of  time,  and  looking  out  into  a 
pleasant  garden,  with  its  rustling  trees,  among  the 
sound  of  mellow  bells.  We  are,  most  of  us,  too 
much  in  a  fuss  nowadays  to  live  these  gentle,  in- 
nocent, and  beautiful  lives  ;  and  yet  the  University 
is  a  place  where  a  poor  man,  if  he  be  virtuous,  may 
lead  a  life  of  dignity  and  simplicity,  and  refined 
happiness.  We  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
all  can  be  done  by  precept,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  example  is  no  less  potent  a  force.  To  make 
such  quiet  lives  possible  was  to  a  great  extent  what 
these  stately  and  beautiful  places  were  founded  for 
— that  there  should  be  in  the  busy  world  a  corner 
where  activities  should  not  be  so  urgent,  and  where 
life  should  pass  like  an  old  dream,  tinged  with  deli- 
cate colour  and  soft  sound.  I  declare  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  more  virtuous  to  be  a  clerk  in  a 
bank,  toiling  day  by  day  that  others  should  be  rich, 
than  to  live  in  thought  and  meditation,  with  a  heart 
open  to  sweet  inlUiences  and  pure  hopes.  And  vet 
it  seems  to  be  helti  nowadays  that  virtue  is  bound  up 
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with  practical  life.  If  a  man  is  content  to  abjure 
wealth  and  to  forego  marriage,  to  live  simply  with- 
out luxuries,  he  may  spend  a  ver}'  dignified,  gentle 
life  here,  and  at  the  same  time  he  may  be  really 
useful.  It  is  a  thini^  which  is  well  worth  doing  to 
attempt  the  reconciliation  between  the  old  and  the 
young.  Boys  come  up  here  under  the  impression 
that  their  pastors  and  teachers  are  all  about  fifty  ; 
they  think  of  them  as  sensible,  narrow-minded  men, 
and,  like  Melchizedek,  without  beginning  of  days 
or  end  of  life.  They  suppose  that  they  like  mark- 
ing mistakes  in  exercises  with  blue  pencil,  and  take 
delight  in  showing  their  power  by  setting  punish- 
ments. It  does  not  often  occur  to  them  that  school- 
masters may  be  pathetically  anxious  to  guide  bovs 
right,  and  to  guard  them  from  evil.  They  think 
of  them  as  devoid  of  passions  and  prejudices,  with 
a  little  dreary  space  to  traverse  before  they  sink 
into  the  tomb.  Even  in  homes,  how  seldom  does 
a  perfectlv  simple  human  relation  exist  between  a 
boy  and  his  father  !  There  is  often  a  great  deal 
of  atfcclion  on  both  sides,  but  little  camaraderie. 
Little  bovs  are  odd,  tiresome  creatures  in  many 
ways,  with  savage  instincts  ;  and  I  suppose  many 
fathers  feci  that,  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  au- 
thority, tluy  must  be  a  little  distant  and  inscrutable 
.■\  boy  goes  for  sympatliv  and  companionsliip  to 
his  mother  and  sisters,  not  often  to  his  father. 
Now  a  Don  mav  do  something  to  put  tliis  straight, 
if  he  has  the  will.  One  of  the  best  frientls  I  ever 
had  was  an  ekierlv  Don  at  niv  own  college,  who 
hail  been  a  contciiijiorarv  of  mv  iatlu'r's.  He  liked 
\oung  men  ;  and  I  used  to  consult  him  and  ask 
his  ad\ice  in  things  in  which  1  could  not  well  con- 
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suit  my  own  contemporaries.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  extravagantly  youthful,  to  slap  people  on  the 
back,  to  run  with  tne  college  boat,  though  that  is 
very  pleasant  if  it  is  done  naturally.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  to  be  accessible  and  quietly  genial.  And 
under  such  influences  a  young  man  may,  without 
becoming  elderly,  get  to  understand  the  older  point 
of  view. 

The  difficulty  is  that  one  acquires  habits  and 
mannerisms  ;  one  is  crusty  and  gruff  if  interfered 
with.  But,  as  Pater  said,  to  acquire  habits  is  fail- 
ure in  life.  Of  course,  one  must  realize  limitations, 
and  learn  in  what  regions  one  can  be  effective. 
But  no  one  need  be  case-hardened,  smoke-dried, 
angular.  The  worst  of  a  University  is  that  one 
sees  men  lingering  on  because  they  must  earn 
a  living,  and  there  is  nothing  else  that  they  can 
do  ;  but  for  a  human-hearted,  good-humoured, 
and  sensible  man,  a  college  life  is  a  life  where  it 
is  easy  and  pleasant  to  practise  benevolence  and 
kindliness,  and  where  a  small  investment  of  trouble 
pays  a  large  percentage  of  happiness.  Indeed,  sur- 
veying it  impartially — as  impartially  as  I  can — such 
a  life  seems  to  hold  within  it  perhaps  the  greatest 
possibilities  of  happiness  that  life  can  hold.  To 
have  leisure  and  a  degree  of  simple  statcliness 
assured  ;  to  live  in  a  wholesome  dignity  ;  to  have 
the  society  of  the  young  and  generous  ;  to  have 
lively  and  intelligent  talk  ;  to  have  the  choice  of 
society  and  solitude  alike  ;  to  have  one's  working 
hours  respected,  and  one's  leisure  hours  solaced — 
is  not  this  better  than  to  drift  into  the  so-called 
tide  of  professional  success,  with  its  dreary  hours 
of   work,    its    conventional    domestic    background  ? 
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No  doubt  the  domestic  background  has  its  inter- 
ests, its  delights  ;  but  one  must  pay  a  price  for 
ever}^thing,  and  I  am  more  than  wiUing  to  pay 
the  price  of  celibacy  for  my  independence. 

The  elderly  Don  in  college  rooms,  interested 
in  Greek  particles,  grumbling  over  his  port  wine, 
is  a  figure  beloved  by  writers  of  fiction  as  a  con- 
trast to  all  that  is  brave,  and  bright,  and  whole- 
some in  life.  Could  there  be  a  more  hopeless 
misconception  ?  1  do  not  know  a  single  extant 
example  of  the  species  at  the  University.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  no  love  for  Greek  particles,  and 
only  a  very  moderate  taste  for  port  wine.  But 
I  do  love,  with  all  my  heart,  the  grace  of  antiquity 
that  mellows  our  crumbling  courts,  the  old  tradi- 
tion of  multifarious  humanity  that  has  centur\'  by 
century  entwined  itself  with  the  very  fabric  of  the 
place.  I  love  the  youthful  spirit  that  flashes  and 
brightens  in  every  corner  of  the  old  courts,  as  the 
wallflower  that  rises  spring  by  spring  with  its  rich 
orange-tawnv  hue,  its  wild  scent,  on  the  tons  of 
our  mouldering  walls.  It  is  a  gracious  and  beau- 
tiful life  for  all  who  love  peace  and  reflection, 
strength  and  youth.  It  is  not  a  life  for  fier\'  and 
dominant  natures,  ea^er  to  concjuer,  keen  to  im- 
press ;  but  it  is  a  lite  for  anv  one  who  believes 
that  the  best  rewards  are  not  tlie  brightest,  who  is 
willing  humbly  to  lend  a  cheerful  hand,  to  listen 
as  well  as  to  speak.  It  is  a  lile  for  anv  one  who 
has  found  tliat  tliere  is  a  world  of  teiukr,  wistful 
delicate  emotions,  subdued  and  soft  impressions, 
in  which  it  is  peace  to  live  ;  for  one  who  has  learm-d, 
however  diiiilv,  that  wise  and  laithtul  lovi-,  i]uiet 
ar,  i  patient  hope,  are  tlie  bread  by  which  tlu-  ^-pirit 
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is  nourished — that  religion  is  not  an  intellectual  or 
even  an  ecclesiastical  thing,  but  a  far-olF  and  re- 
mote vision  of  the  soul. 

I  know  well  the  thoughts  and  hopes  that  I 
should  desire  to  speak  ;  but  they  are  evasive,  subtle 
things,  and  too  often,  like  shy  birds,  will  hardly 
let  you  approach  them.  But  I  would  add  that  life 
has  not  been  for  me  a  dreamy  thing,  lived  in  soft 
fantastic  reveries  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  far  the  re- 
verse. I  have  practised  activity,  1  have  mixed 
much  with  my  fellows  ;  I  have  taught,  worked, 
organized,  directed.  1  have  watched  men  and 
boys  ;  I  have  found  infinite  food  for  mirth,  for 
interest,  and  even  for  grief.  But  I  have  grown  to 
feel  that  the  ambitions  which  we  preach  and  the 
successes  for  which  we  prepare  are  very  often 
nothing  but  a  missing  of  the  simple  road,  a  troubled 
wandering  among  thorny  by-paths  and  dark  moun- 
tains. I  have  grown  to  believe  that  the  one  thing 
worth  aiming  at  is  simplicity  of  heart  and  life  ;  that 
one's  relations  with  others  should  be  direct  and 
not  diplomatic  ;  that  power  leaves  a  bitter  taste 
in  the  mouth  ;  that  meanness,  and  hardness,  and 
coldness  are  the  unforgivable  sins  ;  that  conven- 
tionality is  the  mother  of  dreariness  ;  that  pleasure 
exists  not  in  virtue  of  material  conditions,  but  in 
the  joyful  heart  ;  that  the  world  is  a  very  inter- 
esting and  beautiful  place  ;  that  congenial  labour 
is  the  secret  of  happiness  ;  and  many  other  things 
which  seem,  as  I  write  them  down,  to  be  dull  and 
trite  commonplaces,  but  are  for  me  the  bright  jewels 
which  I  have  found  beside  the  wav. 

It  is,  then,  from  College  \\'indows  that  I  look 
forth.     But   even   so,   though   on   the   one   hand    I 
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look  upon  the  green  and  sheltered  garden,  with 
its  air  of  secluded  recollection  and  repose,  a  place 
of  quiet  pacing  to  and  tro,  of  sober  and  joyful  mus- 
ing ;  vet  on  another  side  I  see  the  court,  with  all 
its  fresh  and  shifting  life,  its  swift  interchange  of 
studv  and  activity  ;  and  on  yet  another  side  I  can 
observe  the  street  where  the  infinite  pageant  of 
humanitv  goes  to  and  fro,  a  tide  full  of  sound  and 
foam,  of*^  business  and  laughter,  and  of  sorrow,  too, 
and  sickness,  and  the  funeral  pomp  of  death. 

This,  then,  is  mv  point  of  view.  I  can  truthfullv 
say  that  it  is  not  gloomy,  and  equallv  that  it  is 
not  iiproarious.  I  can  boast  ot  no  deep  philosophy, 
for  I  feel,  like  Dr.  Johnson's  simple  frientl  Ldwards, 
that  "  I  have  tried,  too,  in  mv  time,  to  be  a  phil- 
osopher, but — -I  don't  know  how  -cheerfulness  was 
alwavs  breaking  in."  Neither  is  it  the  point  of 
view  of  a  protound  and  erudite  student,  with  a 
deep  belief  in  the  ellicacv  of  useless  knowledge. 
Neither  am  I  a  humorist,  for  I  have  loved  beauty 
better  than  laughter  ;  nor  a  sentimentalist,  for  I  have 
abhorred  a  weak  dalliance  with  personal  emotions. 
It  is  hard,  then,  to  sav  what  I  am  ;  but  it  is  mv 
hope  that  this  may  emerge.  Mv  desire  is  but  to 
converse  with  mv  readers,  to  spe.ik  as  in  a  com- 
fortable tctc-a-ti'tc,  of  experience,  antl  hope,  and 
patience.  I  have  no  wish  to  disguise  the  hard  and 
ugly  things  of  life  ;  they  are  tiiere,  whether  one 
disguises  them  or  not  ;  but  1  tliink  that  unless 
one  is  a  professed  psNclioln^isi  or  st.itistieian,  one 
gets  little  good  by  {iwellinii  upon  them.  I  ha\e 
alwavs  believed  that  it  is  better  to  stimul.ite  than 
to  correct,  to  forlitv  rather  than  to  puni>h,  to  help 
rather  than  to  blame.      If  there  is  one  attitude  that  I 
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fear  and  hate  more  than  another  it  is  the  attitude  of 
the  cynic.  I  behcve  with  all  my  soul  in  romance  : 
that  is,  in  a  certain  high-hearted,  eager  dealing  with 
life.  I  think  that  one  ought  to  expect  to  find  things 
beautiful  and  people  interesting,  not  to  take  de- 
light in  detecting  meannesses  and  failures.  And 
there  is  yet  another  class  of  temperament  for  which 
I  have  a  deep  detestation.  I  mean  the  assured, 
the  positive,  the  Pharisaical  temper,  that  believes 
itself  to  be  impregnably  in  the  right  and  its  oppo- 
nents indubitably  in  the  wrong  ;  the  people  who 
deal  in  axioms  and  certainties,  who  think  that 
compromise  is  weak  and  originality  vulgar.  I  de- 
test authority  in  every  form  ;  I  am  a  sincere  re- 
publican. In  literature,  in  art,  in  life,  I  think  that 
the  only  conclusions  worth  coming  to  are  one's  own 
conclusions.  If  they  march  with  the  verdict  of  the 
connoisseurs,  so  much  the  better  for  the  connois- 
seurs ;  if  they  do  not  so  march,  so  much  the  better 
for  oneself.  Every  one  cannot  admire  and  love 
ever^'thing  ;  but  let  a  man  look  at  things  fairly 
and  without  prejudice,  and  make  his  own  selec- 
tion, holding  to  it  firmly,  but  not  endeavouring 
to  impose  his  taste  upon  others  ;  defending,  if 
needs  be,  his  preferences,  but  making  no  claim  to 
authority. 

The  time  of  my  life  that  I  consider  to  have 
been  wasted,  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view, 
was  the  time  when  I  tried,  in  a  spirit  of  dumb 
loyalty,  to  admire  all  the  things  that  were  said  to 
be  admirable.  Better  spent  was  the  time  when  I 
was  finding  out  that  much  that  had  received  the 
stamp  of  the  world's  approval  was  not  to  be  ap- 
proved, at  least  by  me  ;    best  of  all  was  the  time 
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when  I  was  learning  to  appraise  the  value  of  things 
to  myself,  and  learning  to  love  them  for  their  own 
sake  and  mine. 

Respect  of  a  deferential  and  constitutional  type 
is  out  of  place  in  art  and  literature.  It  is  a  good 
enough  guide  to  begin  one's  pilgrimage  with,  if  one 
soon  parts  company  from  it.  Rather  one  must  learn 
to  give  honour  where  honour  is  due,  to  bow  down 
in  true  reverence  before  all  spirits  that  are  noble 
and  adorable,  whether  they  wear  crowns  and  bear 
titles  of  honour,  or  whether  they  are  simple  and 
unnoted  persons,  who  wear  no  gold  on  their  gar- 
ments. 

Sincerity  and  simplicity  !  if  I  could  only  say 
how  I  reverence  them,  how  I  desire  to  mould  my 
life  in  accordance  with  them  !  And  I  would  learn, 
too,  swiftly  to  detect  the  living  spirits,  whether  they 
be  young  or  old,  in  which  these  great  qualities  reign. 

For  I  believe  that  there  is  in  life  a  great  and 
guarded  citv,  of  whicli  we  mav  be  worthy  to  be 
citizens.  We  may,  if  we  are  blest,  be  alwavs  of 
the  happv  number,  by  some  kindly  gift  of  God  ; 
but  we  mav  also,  through  misadventure  and  pain, 
through  errors  and  blunders,  learn  the  way  thither. 
And  sometimes  we  discern  the  city  afar  oil,  with 
her  radiant  spires  and  towers,  her  walls  of  strength, 
her  gates  f4  pearl  ;  and  there  mav  come  a  dav,  too, 
when  we  have  found  the  wav  thither,  and  enter  in  ; 
haj^py  if  we  go  no  more  out,  l)ut  happy,  too,  even 
if  we  mav  not  rest  tliere,  because  we  know  that, 
however  far  we  wandrr,  there  is  always  a  hearth 
fnr  us  am!  uflcomiuL;  siiiiii-s. 

1  speak  in  a  parable,  but  those  who  are  finding 
the   way   will    understand   me,   however  dinily  ;  and 
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those  who  have  found  the  way,  and  seen  a  Httk 
of  the  glor)'  of  the  place,  will  smile  at  the  page 
and  say  :   "  So  he,  too,  is  of  the  city." 

The  city  is  known  by  many  names,  and  wears 
different  aspects  to  different  hearts.  But  one  thing 
is  certain — that  no  one  who  has  entered  there  is 
ever  in  any  doubt  again.  lie  may  wander  far 
from  the  walls,  he  may  visit  it  but  rarely,  but  it 
stands  there  in  peace  and  gloiy,  the  one  true  and 
real  thing  for  him  in  mortal  time  and  in  what- 
ever lies  beyond. 


II 

On  Growing  Older 

THE  sun  flares  red  behind  leafless  elms  and 
haltlementetl  towers  as  1  come  in  from  a 
lonelv  walk  beside  the  river  ;  above  the  chinmev- 
tops  han^s  a  thin  veil  of  drifting  smoke,  blue  in 
the  golden  light.  The  games  in  the  Common  are 
just  coming  to  an  end  ;  a  streani  of  long-coated 
spectators  sets  towards  the  town,  mingled  with 
the  parti-coloured,  muddied  flgures  of  the  players. 
I  have  been  strolling  half  the  afternoon  along  the 
river  bank,  watching  the  boats  passing  up  and 
down  ;  hearing  the  shrill  cries  of  coxes,  the  meas- 
ured plash  of  oars,  the  rluthmical  rattle  of  row- 
locks, intermingled  at  intervals  with  the  harsh 
grintliiig  of  the  chain-ferries.  Five  -  and  -  twenty 
vears  ago  I  was  rowing  here  mvself  in  one  of  these 
boats,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  renew  the  experience. 
I  cannot  conceive  whv  and  in  what  moment  of 
feeble  good-nature  or  misapj^iied  patriotism  I  ever 
consented  tf)  lend  a  hand.  I  was  not  a  good  oar, 
and  did  not  become  a  better  one  ;  I  had  no  illu- 
sions about  mv  perfornuince,  and  an\  momentarv 
conijilaec  iK\  w.is  generallv  sternlv  chspelletl  b\  the 
harsh  crilici>i:i  of  the  coach  on  the  bank,  when 
we    rested    for    a    moment    to    receive    our    meeil    of 
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praise  or  blame.  But  though  1  have  no  sort 
of  wish  to  repeat  the  process,  to  renew  the  slavery 
which  I  found  frankly  and  consistently  intoler- 
able, I  find  myself  looking  on  at  the  cheerful  scene 
with  an  amusement  in  which  mingles  a  shadow 
of  pain,  because  I  feel  that  I  have  parted  with 
something,  a  certain  buoyancy  and  elasticity  of 
body,  and  perhaps  spirit,  of  which  I  was  not  con- 
scious at  the  time,  but  which  I  now  realize  that 
I  must  have  possessed.  It  is  with  an  admiration 
mingled  with  envy  that  I  see  these  youthful,  shapely 
figures,  bare  -  necked  and  bare  -  kneed,  swinging 
rhythmically  past.  I  watch  a  brisk  crew  lift  a 
boat  out  of  tne  water  by  a  boat-house  ;  half  of 
them  duck  underneath  to  get  hold  of  the  other  side, 
and  they  march  up  the  grating  gravel  in  a  solemn 
procession.  I  see  a  pair  of  cheerful  young  men, 
released  from  tubbing,  execute  a  wild  and  incon- 
sequent dance  upon  the  water's  edge  ;  I  see  a 
solemn  conference  of  deep  import  between  a  stroke 
and  a  coach.  I  see  a  neat,  clean-limbed  young 
man  go  airily  up  to  a  well-earned  tea,  without, 
I  hope,  a  care,  or  an  anxiety  in  his  mind,  expect- 
ing and  intending  to  spend  an  agreeable  evening. 
**  Oh,  Jones  of  Trinity,  oh,  Smith  of  Queen's,"  I 
think  to  myself,  "  tua  si  bona  ndris  !  Make  the 
best  of  the  good  time,  my  boy,  before  you  go  off 
to  the  ofiice,  or  the  fourth-form  room,  or  the  coun- 
tr}'  parish  !  Live  virtuously,  make  honest  friends, 
read  the  good  old  books,  lay  up  a  store  of  kindly 
recollections,  of  firclit  rooms  in  venerable  courts, 
of  pleasant  talks,  of  innocent  festivities.  Very  fresh 
is  the  cool  morning  air,  very  fragrant  is  the  newly- 
lighted  bird's-eye,  ver^^  lively  is  the  clink  of  knives 
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and  forks,  very  keen  is  the  savour  of  the  roast  beef 
that  floats  up  to  the  dark  rafters  of  the  College 
!Iall.  luit  the  davs  are  short  and  the  terms  are 
few  ;  and  do  not  forget  to  be  a  sensible  as  well 
as  a  good-humoured  young  man  ! 

'Ihackerav,  in  a  delightful  ballad,  invites  a 
pretty  page  to  wait  till  he  comes  to  fort)'  years  : 
well,  I  have  waited — indeed,  I  have  souK'what 
overshot  the  mark^ — and  to-day  the  sight  of  all  this 
brisk  life,  going  on  just  as  it  used  to  do,  with  the 
same  irisnucianct  and  the  same  merriment,  makes 
me  wi^h  to  reflect,  to  gatlicr  up  the  fragments,  to 
sec  if  it  is  all  loss,  all  declension,  or  whether  there 
is  something  left,  some  strength  in  what  remains 
behind. 

I  have  a  theors'  that  one  ought  to  grow  older 
in  a  tran(iuil  and  appropri.ite  wav,  that  one  ought 
to  be  perfectlv  contented  uith  one's  time  of  life, 
that  amusements  and  puisuits  ought  to  alter 
naturally  and  easilv,  and  not  be  regretfully  aban- 
d<jnecl.  One  ought  not  to  be  dragged  protesting 
from  the  scene,  catching  cU -j  riatelv  at  everv  door 
way  and  balustratle  ;  one  siiould  walk  olF  smiling. 
It  is  ea  ier  said  than  done.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
moment  uhen  a  man  tirst  recognizes  that  he  is 
out  of  pi, ice  in  the  football  field,  that  he  cannot 
stooji  V.  ith  the  old  agilitv  to  pick  up  a  skimnung 
stroke  to  cover-point,  that  dancing  is  rather  too 
h(  ating  to  be  decorous,  ili/.t  he  cannot  walk  all 
dav  without  undue  somnolence  after  diimer,  or 
rush  olf  i.ttcr  a  heavv  iiual  without  indigestion. 
'I'hese  ai''  s.ul  moments  \shi<li  we  all  ot  us  reach, 
but  whrh  are  iutler  la  ir'ucl  over  than  tietted 
ovc.      And    a    man    \sho,    oif    nf    r.heer    inabilitv    to 
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part  from  boyhood,  clin^  desperately  and  with 
apoplectic  puffings  to  these  things  is  an  essentially 
grotesque  ngure.  To  listen  to  young  men  discuss- 
ing one  of  these  my  belated  contemporaries,  and 
to  hear  one  enforcing  on  another  the  amusement  to 
be  gained  from  watching  the  old  buffer's  man- 
oeuvres, is  a  lesson  against  undue  youthfulness.  One 
can  indeed  give  amusement  without  loss  of  dig- 
nity, by  being  open  to  being  induced  to  join  m 
such  things  occasionally  in  an  elderly  way,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  disguise  deficiencies.  But  that 
is  the  most  that  ought  to  be  attempted.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  of  all  is  to  subside  into  the  genial 
and  interested  looker-on,  to  be  ready  to  applaud 
the  game  you  cannot  play,  and  to  admire  the  dex- 
terity you  cannot  rival. 

What  then,  if  any,  are  the  gains  that  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  youthful  prow^ess  ?  They  are,  I 
can  contentedly  say,  many  and  great.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  loss  of  a  quality  which  is  pro- 
ductive of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  pain  among 
the  young,  the  quality  of  self-consciousness.  How 
often  was  one's  peace  of  mind  ruined  by  gaucherie, 
by  shyness,  by  the  painful  consciousness  of  having 
nothing  to  say,  and  the  still  more  painful  conscious- 
ness of  having  said  the  wrong  thing  in  the  wrong 
way  I  Of  course,  it  was  all  immensely  exaggerated. 
If  one  went  into  chapel,  for  instance,  with  a  straw 
hat,  which  one  had  forgotten  to  remove,  over  a 
surplice,  one  had  the  feeling  for  several  days  that  it 
was  written  in  letters  of  fire  on  evenr^  wall.  I  was 
myself  an  ardent  conversationalist  in  early  years, 
and,  with  the  charming  omniscience  of  youth,  fan- 
cied that  my  opinion  was  far  better  worth  having 
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than  the  opinions  of  Dons  eIlcTu^tc(J  with  pcdantrv 
and  prcjiuhco.  I^ut  if  i  tound  ni\>clt  in  the  society 
of  these  jKtiiticd  persons,  by  tlie  time  that  1  had 
composed  a  suital^le  remark,  tlie  slender  opening 
had  already  closed,  and  mv  contribution  was  either 
not  uttered  at  all,  or  hojulessly  belated  in  its  ap- 
pearance. Or  some  deep  generalization  drawn  from 
the  dark  backward  of  mv  vast  experience  would  be 
produced,  and  either  ruthlessly  ignored  or  con- 
temptuouslv  corrected  bv  some  unsympathetic  elder 
of  un\  icldini^  voice  and  formed  opinions.  And  then 
there  \sas  the  crusliiri<^  sense,  at  the  conclusion  of 
one  of  these  inter\ie\\s,  of  having  been  put  down 
as  a  tirescjme  and  heavv  young  man.  I  fully 
believed  in  my  own  liveliness  and  sprightliness,  but 
it  seemed  an  impossii-)le  task  to  persuade  mv 
elders  that  these  cpialities  were  there.  A  good- 
natured,  eUlerlv  friend  used  at  times  to  rally  me 
ujM)!!  mv  shyness,  and  sav  that  it  all  came  from 
thinking  too  much  about  mvself.  It  was  as  use- 
less as  if  one  told  a  man  with  a  toothache  that 
it  was  mere  self-absorj>tion  that  made  him  suffer. 
For  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  disease  of  self-con- 
sciousness is  inciiient  to  intelh^cnt  youth.  Marie 
I'ashkirtsetT,  in  the  terril)lL  scll-revealing  j(-urnals 
which  she  wrote,  describes  a  visit  that  she  paid  to 
some  one  who  had  expressed  an  interest  in  her 
and  a  liesire  to  see  her.  .'-'he  savs  that  as  she  passed 
the  threshold  of  the  room  >he  breathed  a  pra\er, 
O  (  Jo(i,  make  me  worth  seeing!  "  1  low  often 
used  one  tn  dc-^ire  to  make  .in  mijire^sion,  to  m.ike 
oneM-lt  1(  It  .iinl  a|>j)reei,i!(d  ! 

\\(ll.  :ill   that   unea^\'  ira\iiig  has  left   u\c.      I    no 
longer    h.i\e    any    particular    desue    foi    or    expecta- 
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tion  of  being  impressive.  One  likes,  of  course,  to 
feel  fresh  and  lively  ;  but  whereas  in  the  old  days 
I  used  to  enter  a  circle  with  the  intention  of  en- 
deavouring to  be  felt,  of  giving  pleasure  and  in- 
terest, I  now  go  in  the  humble  hope  of  receiving 
either.  The  result  is  that,  having  got  rid  to  a 
great  extent  of  this  pompous  and  self-regarding 
attitude  of  mind,  I  not  only  find  myself  more  at 
ease,  but  I  also  find  other  people  infinitely  more 
interesting.  Instead  of  laying  one's  frigate  along- 
side of  another  craft  with  the  intention  of  conduct- 
ing a  boarding  expedition,  one  pays  a  genial  visit 
by  means  of  the  long-boat  with  all  the  circum- 
stance of  courtesy  and  amiability.  Instead  of  de- 
siring to  make  conquests,  I  am  glad  enough  to  be 
tolerated.  I  dare,  too,  to  say  what  I  think,  not 
alert  for  any  symptoms  of  contradiction,  but  fully 
aware  that  my  own  point  of  view  is  but  one  of 
many,  and  quite  prepared  to  revise  it.  In  the  old 
days  I  demanded  agreement  ;  I  am  now  amused 
by  divergence.  In  the  old  days  I  desired  to  con- 
vmce  ;  I  am  now  only  too  thankful  to  be  con- 
vinced of  error  and  ignorance.  I  now  no  longer 
shrink  from  saying  that  I  know  nothing  of  a  sub- 
ject ;  in  old  days  I  used  to  make  a  pretence  of 
omniscience,  and  had  to  submit  irritably  to  being 
tamely  unmasked.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  must 
have  been  an  unpleasant  young  man  enough,  but 
I  humbly  hope  that  I  was  not  so  disagreeable  as 
might  appear. 

Another  privilege  of  advancing  years  is  the  de- 
creasing tyranny  of  convention.  I  used  to  desire 
to  do  the  right  thing,  to  know  the  right  people, 
to  plav  the  right  games.     I  did  not  reflect  whether 
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it  was  worth  the  sacrifice  of  personal  interest  ;  it 
was  all-important  to  be  in  the  swim.  Ver\-  grad- 
ually I  discovered  that  other  people  troubled  their 
heads  ver\'  little  about  what  one  did  ;  that  the 
ripht  people  were  often  the  most  tiresome  and  the 
most  conventional,  and  that  the  only  games  which 
were  worth  plaving  were  the  games  which  one 
enjoyed.  I  used  to  undergo  miseries  in  staying 
at  uncongenial  houses,  in  accepting  shooting  in- 
vitations when  I  could  not  shoot,  in  going  to  dances 
because  the  people  whom  I  knew  were  going.  Of 
course  one  has  plenty  of  disagreeable  duties  to 
perform  in  any  case  ;  but  I  discovered  gradually 
that  to  adopt  the  principle  of  doing  disagreeable 
things  which  were  supposed  to  be  amusing  and 
.igrceable  was  to  misunderstand  the  whole  situa- 
tion. Now,  if  I  am  asked  to  stay  at  a  tiresome 
house,  I  refuse  ;  I  decline  invitations  to  garden 
parties  and  public  dinners  and  dances,  because  I 
know  that  thcv  will  bore  me  ;  and  as  to  games, 
I  never  plav  them  if  I  can  help,  because  I  find 
that  thev  do  not  entertain  me.  Of  course  there 
are  occasions  when  one  is  wanted  to  till  a  gap, 
anil  then  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentle- 
ni;m  to  conform,  and  to  do  it  with  a  good  grace. 
.•\l'  in,  1  am  not  at  the  mercv  of  small  prejudices, 
as  I  used  to  be.  .As  a  voun^  man,  if  I  disliked 
the  (lit  of  a  person's  whiskers  or  the  fashion  of 
his  el<ithes.  it  I  considereti  Ins  manner  to  be  abrupt 
or  iiiiplr.isiiii,',  it  I  was  not  interested  in  his  sub- 
jects, 1  set  him  c'()\'.  n  as  an  mipossible  person,  and 
m:u!'-  rm  further  atteuipt  to  form  ae(juamtance. 

Niiu    I    know    tliat    these    are  sujHTticial   things, 
arui    t!i.it    a    kind    lieart    and    an    interesting   person- 
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ality  are  not  inconsistent  with  boots  of  a  grotesque 
shape  and  even  with  mutton-chop  whiskers.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  small  oddities  and  dilFerences 
have  grown  to  have  a  distinct  value,  and  form 
a  pleasing  variety.  If  a  person's  manner  is  un- 
attractive, I  often  find  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  shyness  or  an  awkwardness  which  disap- 
pears the  moment  that  familiarity  is  established. 
My  standard  is,  in  fact,  lower,  and  I  am  more 
tolerant.  I  am  not,  I  confess,  wholly  tolerant, 
but  my  intolerance  is  reserved  for  qualities  and 
not  for  externals.  I  still  fly  swiftly  from  long- 
winded,  pompous,  and  contemptuous  persons  ; 
but  if  their  company  is  unavoidable,  I  have  at 
least  learnt  to  hold  my  tongue.  The  other  day 
I  was  at  a  counti^'-house  where  an  old  and  ex- 
tremely tiresome  General  laid  down  the  law  on 
the  subject  of  the  Mutiny,  where  he  had  fought 
as  a  youthful  subaltern.  I  was  prett}'  sure  that 
he  was  making  the  most  grotesque  misstatements, 
but  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  contradict  them. 
Next  the  General  w^as  a  courteous,  weary  old 
gentleman,  who  sate  with  his  finger-tips  pressed 
together,  smiling  and  nodding  at  intervals.  Half- 
an-hour  later  we  were  lighting  our  candies.  The 
General  strode  fiercely  up  to  bed,  leaving  a  com- 
pany of  yawning  and  dispirited  men  behind.  The 
old  gentleman  came  up  to  me  and,  as  he  took  a 
light,  said  with  an  inclination  of  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  parting  figure,  "  I'he  poor  Gen- 
eral is  a  good  deal  misinformed.  I  didn't  choose 
to  sav  anvthing,  but  I  know  something  about  the 
subject,  because  I  was  private  secretary  to  the 
Secretary  for  War." 
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That  was  the  rii^ht  attitude,  I  thought,  for  the 
gentlemanly  philosopher;  and  I  have  learnt  from 
mv  old  friend  the  lesson  not  to  choose  to  say  any- 
thing if  a  turbulent  and  pompous  person  lays 
down  the  law  on  subjects  with  which  I  happen 
to  be  acquainted. 

Again,  there  is  another  gain  that  results  from 
advancing  vears.  1  think  it  is  true  that  there 
were  sharper  ecstasies  in  \outh,  keener  percep- 
tions, more  passionate  thrills  ;  but  then  the  mind 
also  dipped  more  swiftlv  and  helplessly  into  dis- 
courageuRUt,  dreariness,  and  despair.  I  do  not 
think  that  lite  is  so  rapturous,  but  it  certainly  is 
vastly  more  interesting.  W  hen  I  was  young  there 
were  an  abundance  of  things  about  which  I  did 
n(jt  care.  I  was  all  for  poetr\  and  art  ;  I  found 
history  tetlious,  science  tiresome,  politics  insup- 
portable. Now  I  \:\A\  thankfully  say  it  is  wholly 
ditferent.  The  time  ot  youth  was  the  o|H-ning  to 
me  of  many  iloors  ot  lite.  Soiiutimes  a  iloor  opened 
upon  a  mysterious  and  uoiuierful  place,  an  en- 
chanted tore^t,  a  s<ilci;in  a\enue,  a  sleejiing  glade  ; 
often,  too,  it  opemd  into  some  dusty  work-a-dav 
{)lace,  full  of  bus\  torm>  bent  oxer  int»)lcrable 
tasks,  uhi/zing  ulu-els,  d.nk  gle.iming  machineiT, 
the  tlm  <'t  the  lactoiN  an!  tin.-  NMukshop.  Some- 
tunes,  too,  a  door  would  (j^n  into  a  bare  and 
meianchMl\  pkici-,  a  hill-uk-  stri''.'.  n  with  stones,  an 
intrrnnii.rhlc  j^kun  of  ,-,:!ui  ;  worst  of  all,  a  place 
would  -onictinus  bi-  nw.iKd  which  was  full  of 
suffenr.L:.  .(ML'iji  Ii,  and  llop(■^•>^  woe,  si;.idowc-d  with 
fears  aiui  -m-.  ki<im  mu  h  ]m<'M  ccis  1  tuiiifd  with 
groans  uiiiittnabK-  ;  but  the  liir  of  the  accursed 
pi. ICC   would    ■'.!:':'    •;  i.ut    lu'-   for   davs.       Thr^c   sur- 
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prises,  these  strange  surmises,  crowded  in  fast  upon 
me.  How  dillcrciit  the  world  was  from  what  the 
careless  forecast  of  boyhood  had  pictured  it  1  How 
strange,  how  beautiful,  and  yet  how  terrible  I  As 
life  went  on  the  beauty  increased,  and  a  calmer, 
quieter  beauty  made  itself  revealed  ;  in  youth  I 
looked  for  strange,  impressive,  haunted  beauties, 
things  that  might  deeply  stir  and  move  ;  but  year 
by  year  a  simpler,  sweeter,  healthier  kind  of  beauty 
made  itself  felt  ;  such  beauty  as  lies  on  the  bare, 
lightly  washed,  faintly  tinted  hillside  of  winter,  all 
delicate  greens  and  browns,  so  far  removed  from 
the  rich  summer  luxuriance,  and  yet  so  austere,  so 
pure.  I  grew  to  love  dilTerent  books  too.  In 
youth  one  demanded  a  generous  glow,  a  fire  of 
passion,  a  strongly  tinged  current  of  emotion  ;  but 
by  degrees  came  the  love  of  sober,  subdued  reflec- 
tion, a  cooler  world  in  which,  if  one  could  not  rest, 
one  might  at  least  travel  equably  and  gladly,  with 
a  far  wider  range  of  experience,  a  larger,  if  a  fainter, 
hope.  I  grew  to  demand  less  of  the  world,  less  of 
Nature,  less  of  people  ;  and,  behold,  a  whole  range 
of  subtler  and  gentler  emotions  came  into  sight, 
like  the  blue  hills  of  the  distance,  pure  and  low. 
The  whole  movement  of  the  world,  past  and  pres- 
ent, became  intelligible  and  clear.  I  saw  the  hu- 
manity that  lies  behind  political  and  constitutional 
questions,  the  strong,  simple  forces  that  move  like 
a  steady  stream  behind  the  froth  and  foam  of  per- 
sonality. If  in  youth  I  believed  that  personality 
and  influence  could  sway  and  mould  the  world,  in 
later  years  I  have  come  to  see  that  the  strongest 
and  fiercest  characters  are  only  the  river-wrack,  the 
broken  boughs,  the  torn  grasses  that  whirl  and  spin 
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in  the  tonu'uc  of  the  creeping  flood,  and  that  there 
is  a  tiiin  rc>i>tlcss  foice  beliind  them  that  marches  on 
unhctviiiiu'  and  drives  them  in  the  forefront  of  the 
inundation.  'I'liin^s  that  had  seemed  drearily  theo- 
retical, drv,  axiomatic,  platitudinal,  showed  them- 
scKts  to  (k-  ^rc-.it  ^'eneralizations  from  a  torrent  of 
hiHuan  ttfort  ami  mortal  endeavour.  And  thus  all 
the  mass  of  detail  and  iiuman  relation  that  had  been 
rudelv  set  aside  In  the  insolent  prejudices  of  youth 
under  the  generic  name  of  business,  came  slowly  to 
have  an  intense  and  living  significance.  I  cannot 
trace  the  process  in  detail  ;  but  I  became  aware  of 
the  fulne.ss,  the  energv,  the  matchless  interest  of 
the  world,  ami  the  vitality  of  a  hundred  thoughts 
lh.it  h.id  seemed  to  me  the  dreariest  abstractions. 

liien,  too,  the  greatest  gain  of  all,  there  comes 
.1  sort  of  patience.  In  vouth  mistakes  seemed  irre- 
parable, c.ilamities  intolerable,  ambitions  realizable, 
discipj-iointments  unbearable.  .\n  an.xietv  hung  like 
a  il.irk  impenetrable  cloud,  a  disappointment  pois- 
oned the  >i'!inL:s  (»f  life.  Hut  now  I  have  learned 
th.it  mist.ikes  can  otten  be  set  right,  that  anxieties 
fade,  that  calamities  have  sometimes  a  compen- 
s.itin'j  J"v,  tluit  an  ambition  realized  is  not  always 
ple.i-ui.ibK-,  th.it  a  dis:ip{M)intment  is  often  of  it- 
sel!  ;i  L'le.it  incentive  to  t!v  a'jain.  One  learns  to 
look  over  troublis,  iiistdd  ot  looking  into  them; 
one  1(  ,irns  th.it  hope  is  more  uncomjuerable  than 
r:!(l.  And  so  there  tlo\«,s  into  tlie  gap  the  certainty 
t};.it  i<:u-  c.in  m.ike  inoic  ot  mis.uKentures,  of  un- 
jvoijii.iii'^  jH-ople,  ot  j'.iintul  exjH-riences,  than  one 
h.id  e\rr  liipcii.  It  ma\  not  be,  nav,  it  is  not, 
■^<i  'm;'  r,  ■>()  tii!!-i'l(p'  .led  a  spirit  ;  but  it  is  a  serener, 
.'   mole  mieu-aiiii.',  ;i   hapjiier  outlook. 
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And  so,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island, 
striking  a  balance  of  my  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  good 
points  predominate.  Of  course  there  still  re- 
mains the  intensely  human  instinct,  which  sur- 
vives all  the  lectures  of  moralists,  the  desire  to 
eat  one's  cake  and  also  to  have  it.  One  wants 
to  keep  the  gains  of  middle  life  and  not  to  part 
with  the  glow  of  youth.  *'  The  tragedy  of  grow- 
ing old,"  says  a  brilliant  writer,  *'  is  the  remaining 
young  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  that  the  spirit  does  not 
age  as  fast  as  the  body.  The  sorrows  of  life  lie 
in  the  imagination,  in  the  power  to  recall  the  good 
days  that  have  been  and  the  old  sprightly  feelings  ; 
and  in  the  power,  too,  to  forecast  the  slow  over- 
shadowing and  decay  of  age.  But  Lord  Beacons- 
iield  once  said  that  tne  worst  evil  one  has  to  endure 
is  the  anticipation  of  the  calamities  that  do  not 
happen  ;  and  1  am  sure  that  the  thing  to  aim  at 
is  to  live  as  far  as  possible  in  the  day  and  for  the 
day.  I  do  not  mean  in  an  epicurean  fashion,  by 
taking  prodigally  all  the  pleasure  that  one  can  get, 
like  a  spendthrift  of  the  happiness  that  is  meant  to 
last  a  lifetime,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Newman's  hymn — 

"  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene  ;   one  step  enough  for  me." 

Even  now  I  find  that  I  am  gaining  a  certain  power, 
instinctively,  I  suppose,  in  making  the  most  of  the 
day  and  hour.  In  old  days,  if  I  had  a  disagreeable 
engagement  ahead  of  me,  something  to  which  I 
looked  forward  with  anxiety  or  dislike,  I  used  to 
find  that  it  poisoned  my  cup.  Now  it  is  beginning 
to  be  the  other  way  ;    and   I   find   myself  wnth  a 
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heiphtcncd  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  quiet  and  peace- 
ful davs  that  have  to  intervene  before  the  fateful 
morning  dawns.  I  used  to  awake  in  the  morning 
on  the  davs  that  were  still  niv  own  before  the  day 
which  I  dreaded,  and  Inuin,  in  that  agitated  mood 
which  used  to  accompanv  tiic  return  of  consciousness 
after  slee}\  when  the  mind  is  alert  but  unbalanced, 
to  anticipate  the  thing  I  feared,  and  feel  that  I 
could  not  face  it.  Now  I  tend  to  awake  and  say 
to  mvself,  "  Well,  at  any  rate  I  have  still  to-day 
m  mv  own  hands  ;  "  and  then  the  verv  dav  itself 
has  an  increased  value  from  the  feeling  that  the 
uncomfortable  experience  lies  ahead.  I  suppose 
that  is  the  secret  of  the  jMacid  enjoyment  which 
the  verv  old  so  (»ften  disj^lay.  Thev  seem  so 
near  the  tlark  gate,  and  vet  so  entirelv  indilferent 
to  the  thought  of  it  ;  so  al>sorbed  in  little  leisurely 
tritles,  h.'.ppv  with  a  chiUllikc  liappiness. 

.And  thus  I  went  slowlv  back  to  College  in 
that  gatherini^  gloom  that  seldom  fails  to  bring 
a  cirtain  peace  to  the  mind.  The  porter  sate,  with 
his  feet  on  the  tenilcr,  in  his  comtortable  den, 
reading  a  paper.  The  li'_^lits  were  beginning  to 
appear  in  the  court,  and  the  firelight  flickered 
bn-^klv  upon  walls  hung  with  all  the  pleasant  signs 
of  vouthtui  lite,  the  groups,  the  familv  photo- 
graphs, till-  suspeiuicti  (var.  the  cap  of  i^lorv.  So 
whrn  I  filtered  iiu'  book-liiu-tl  rooms,  and  heard 
the  kettle  siiiL,'  its  comloitahle  song  on  the  hearth, 
and  r(  tieeted  that  I  had  a  few  letters  to  write, 
an  iiitere-tin^  book  to  turn  o\er,  a  plea-^.iut  I  lall 
dinner  to  look  forward  to.  ami  that,  after  a  space 
of  talk,  .m  uluhTL'radM.ile  or  two  were  coming  to 
talV    over   a   leisurely    piece   of    work,   an   essay    or   a 
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paper,  I  was  more  than  ever  inclined  to  acquiesce 
in  my  disabilities,  to  purr  like  an  elderly  cat,  and 
to  feel  that  while  I  haci  the  priceless  boon  of  leisure, 
set  in  a  framework  of  small  duties,  there  was  much 
to  be  said  for  life,  and  that  I  was  a  poor  creature 
if  I  could  not  be  soberly  content. 

Of  course  I  know  that  I  have  missed  the  nearer 
ties  of  life,  the  hearth,  the  home,  the  companion- 
ship of  a  wife,  the  joys  and  interests  of  growing 
girls  and  boys.  But  if  a  man  is  fatherly  and  kind- 
hearted,  he  will  find  plenty  of  young  men  who  are 
responsive  to  a  paternal  interest,  and  intensely 
grateful  for  the  good-humoured  care  of  one  who 
will  listen  to  their  troubles,  their  difficulties,  and 
their  dreams.  I  have  two  or  three  young  friends 
who  tell  me  what  they  are  doing,  and  what  they 
hope  to  do  ;  I  have  many  correspondents  who 
were  friends  of  mine  as  boys,  who  tell  me  from 
time  to  time  how  it  goes  with  them  in  the  bigger 
world,  and  who  like  in  return  to  hear  something 
of  my  own  doings. 

And  so  I  sit,  while  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece ticks  out  the  pleasant  minutes,  and  the  fire 
winks  and  crumbles  on  the  hearth,  till  the  old 
gyp  comes  tapping  at  the  door  to  learn  my  in- 
tentions for  the  evening  ;  and  then,  again,  I  pass 
out  into  the  court,  the  lighted  window^s  of  the 
Hall  gleam  with  the  ancient  armorial  glass,  from 
staircase  after  staircase  come  troops  of  alert,  gowned 
figures,  while  overhead,  above  all  the  pleasant  stir 
and  murmur  of  life,  hang  in  the  dark  sky  the  un- 
changing stars. 


!T1 
Books 

7"*HE  one  room  in  mv  College  which  T  always 
enter  with  a  certain  sense  of  desolation  and 
sadness  is  the  Colk-^c  lil^arw  There  used  to 
be  a  slorv  in  niv  davs  at  Cambridi;e  of  a  hook- 
collcctint;  Don  who  was  tond  of  discoursing  in 
puhhc  i)\  the  various  crosses  lie  had  to  bear.  He 
was  lamenting  one  dav  in  Hall  the  unwieldy  size 
of  his  library.  "  I  rcallv  don't  know  \shat  to  do 
with  niv  books,"  he  said,  and  looked  round  for 
syinpathv.  "  W'liv  n(jt  rrad  them  ?  "  said  a  sharp 
and  caustic  Fellnw  oppo.^ite.  It  may  be  thought 
that  I  am  in  need  of  the  same  advice,  but  it  is 
not  the  case.  There  are,  intleed,  many  books 
in  our  library  ;  but  most  of  them,  as  I).  G.  Ros- 
setti  used  to  say  in  his  childhood  of  his  father's 
learned  \()lunu"s,  are  "  no  gooti  tor  reading."  Vhc 
bf)ol■■.-^  ot  the  College  hbrary  are  delightful,  in- 
leed,  to  look  at  ;  rows  \ipon  rows  of  big  irregu- 
lar \olunies,  \\itli  taiTii^licd  tooling  and  faded 
gliding  on  the  sun-se<  •(  h,  ci  backs.  What  are 
thev  "'  old  '.''itions  of  cl-s^u  -,  old  \olumes  of 
( or!!to\  (•;  .i.il  (!i\;nif/,  '."]]■  -  ol  the  I-'athers,  topo- 
grapliieal  tnatises,  cmiilMdiis  philosophers,  pam- 
phlet><    f'o'fi    which,    like     tir.     ashes,    the     heat     of 
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the  fire  that  warmed  them  once  has  fled.  Take 
one  down  :  it  is  an  agreeable  sight  enough  ;  there 
is  a  gentle  scent  of  antiquity  ;  the  bumpy  page 
crackles  faintly  ;  the  big  irregular  print  meets  the 
eye  with  a  pleasant  and  leisurely  mellowness.  But 
what  do  they  tell  one  ?  Very  little,  alas  !  that 
one  need  know,  very  much  which  it  would  be 
a  positive  mistake  to  believe.  That  is  the  worst 
of  erudition — that  the  next  scholar  sucks  the  few 
drops  of  honey  that  you  have  accumulated,  sets 
right  your  blunders,  and  you  are  superseded.  You 
have  handed  on  the  torch,  perhaps,  and  even 
trimmed  it.  Your  errors,  your  patient  explana- 
tions, were  a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge  ;  but  even  now  the  procession  has 
turned  the  corner,  and  is  out  of  sight. 

Yet  even  here,  it  pleases  me  to  think,  some 
mute  and  unsuspected  treasure  may  lurk  unknown. 
In  a  room  like  this,  for  over  a  couple  of  centuries, 
stood  on  one  of  the  shelves  an  old  rudely  bound 
volume  of  blank  paper,  the  pages  covered  with 
a  curious  straggling  cipher  ;  no  one  paid  any 
heed  to  it,  no  one  tried  to  spell  its  secrets.  But 
the  day  came  when  a  Fellow  who  was  both  in- 
quisitive and  leisurely  took  up  the  old  volume, 
and  formed  a  resolve  to  decipher  it.  Through 
many  baffling  delays,  through  many  patient  wind- 
ings, he  carried  his  purpose  out  ;  and  the  result 
was  a  celebrated  Day-book,  which  cast  much  light 
upon  the  social  conditions  of  a  past  age,  as  well 
as  revealed  one  of  the  most  simple  and  genial 
personalities  that  ever  marched  blithely  through 
the  pages  of  a  Diary. 

But,   in   these   days   of  cheap   print   and   nasty 
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paper,  with  a  central  library  into  which  pours  the 
annual  cataract  of  literature,  these  little  ancient 
libraries  have  no  use  left,  save  as  repositories  or 
store-rooms.  Thev  belong  to  the  days  when  books 
were  few  and  expensive  ;  when  few  persons  could 
acqiiire  a  library  of  their  own  ;  when  lecturers 
accumulated  knowledge  that  was  not  the  property 
of  the  world  :  when  notes  were  laboriously  copied 
and  handed  on  ;  when  one  of  the  joys  of  learning 
was  the  consciousness  of  possessing  secrets  not 
known  to  other  men.  .An  ancient  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  is  said  to  have  u'iven  three  reasons  for  the 
study  of  (Jreek  :  the  tirst  was  that  it  enabled  vou 
to  read  the  words  of  the  Saviour  in  the  origmal 
tongue  ;  the  secoiui,  that  it  gave  you  a  proper 
contempt  for  those  who  were  ignorant  of  it  ;  and 
the  third  was  that  it  led  to  situations  of  emolu- 
ment. What  a  rich  aroma  hangs  about  this  judg- 
ment !  The  hrst  reason  is  probably  erroneous,  the 
second  is  un-Christian.  and  the  third  is  a  gross 
motive  which  would  eijuallv  iipply  to  anv  pro- 
fessional training  wliatsocver. 

Well,  tlie  knoulrd'.'e  of  CJreek,  except  for  the 
schoolmaster  antl  tiie  cKi^vman,  has  not  now  the 
same  olnmus  commercial  \.iliie.  Knowledge  is 
more  dilfu^ed,  more  acce^sil^le.  It  is  no  longer 
thoiiL'lit  to  be  a  secrt ' ,  precious,  rather  terrible 
{>osscssi()n  ;  the  p<'--e  soi  i>,  no  longer  venerated 
and  re\ered  ;  on  liie  contrary,  a  learned  man 
IS  rather  considei  rtl  hkelv  to  be  tiresome.  Old 
folios  ha\c,  iiuircd,  licconie  iinrelv  the  stock-in- 
trade  (it  the  illii  tratnis  ()\  sc'Ms.itinnal  no\els.  W'lio 
does  not  kn  \v  the  ;'l'  ;ird  old  man,  uith  white 
silky     h.ur.     \el\et     ^kuil-cap,     and     venerable     ap- 
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pearance,  who  sits  reading  a  folio  at  an  oak  table, 
and  who  turns  out  to  be  the  villain  of  the  piece, 
a  mine  of  secret  and  unsuccessful  wickedness  ? 
But  no  one  in  real  life  reads  a  folio  now,  because 
anything  that  is  worth  reprinting,  as  well  as  a 
good  deal  that  is  not,  is  reprinted  in  convenient 
form,  if  not  in  England,  at  least  in  Germany. 

And  the  result  of  it  is  that  these  College  libra- 
ries are  almost  wholly  unvisited.  It  seems  a  pity, 
but  it  also  seems  inevitable.  I  wish  that  some 
use  could  be  devised  for  them,  for  these  old  books 
make  at  all  events  a  very  dignified  and  pleasant 
background,  and  the  fragrance  of  well-warmed  old 
leather  is  a  delicate  thing.  But  they  are  not  even 
good  places  for  working  in,  now  that  one  has  one's 
own  books  and  one's  own  reading-chair.  More- 
over, if  they  were  kept  up  to  date,  which  would 
in  itself  be  an  expensive  thing,  there  would  come 
in  the  eternal  difficulty  of  where  to  put  the  old 
books,  which  no  one  would  have  the  heart  to  de- 
stroy. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  for  a  library  like  this 
would  be  not  to  attempt  to  buy  books,  but  to  sub- 
scribe like  a  club  to  a  circulating  library,  and  to 
let  a  certain  number  of  new  volumes  flow  through 
the  place  and  lie  upon  the  tables  for  a  time.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  here  in  the  University  there 
seems  to  be  little  time  for  general  reading  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  a  great  problem,  as  life  goes  on,  as 
duties  grow  more  defined,  and  as  one  becomes 
more  and  more  conscious  of  the  shortness  of  life, 
what  the  duty  of  a  cultivated  and  open-minded 
man  is  with  regard  to  general  rcadinu;.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that   as  (Hie  grows   older  one   may 
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read  less  ;  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the 
vast  outjMit  of  literature,  and  it  is  hard  enough  to 
find  time  to  follow  even  the  one  or  two  branches 
in  whicli  one  is  speciallv  interested.  Almost  the 
onlv  iuM.ks  wliich,  I  tliink,  it  is  a  duty  to  read, 
are  the  li^  rs  of  ureat  contemporaries  ;  one  gets 
thus  to  h.i\e  an  uica  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,  and  to  re.ilize  it  fr<»m  different  points  of 
view.  \i  A  fiction,  new  poetry,  new  travels  are 
very  hard  t'l  peruse  diligentiv.  The  etlort,  I  con- 
fess, of  be'^'inninu'  a  new  no\el,  of  making  acquaint- 
ance witli  an  untamiliar  scene,  of  getting  the  in- 
(li\  id.ialiiKs  of  a  liesh  group  of  people  into  one's 
head,  IS  becniiiiu^  everv  vear  harder  for  me  ;  but 
tlicre  are  >u\\  one  or  two  authors  of  fiction  for 
whom  I  have  a  ]uedilection,  and  whose  works  1 
look  out  f(>r.  New  jxietrv  tlemands  an  even  greater 
elforl  ;  and  as  to  tra\els,  thev  are  written  so  niuch 
in  tlie  journalistic  st\le,  and  consist  so  much  of 
the  me. lis  our  traveller  obt.iins  at  wavside  sta- 
tions, ot  corn  ersations  with  olwiouslv  reticent  and 
even  unintelligent  j^ersons  ;  thev  have  so  manv 
|'li'>t'r;ra\  ures  ot  places  that  are  exactlv  like  other 
pl.ie(<:.  and  ot  C(»iiiplacent  people  in  groti'Sijue 
C">tMmc>,  like  sujKTs  in  a  {""lav,  that  one  feels  the 
whole  ihiii'.:  to  be  hopt  li->^lv  sujterficial  and  un- 
real. !::!  i.'inc  a  iournali-*;c  tori'i^ner  visiting  the 
I  ni\er  it\,  luMi  limL'  at  the  station  refreshment- 
room,  h'ii :  \  :••.'  to  h  ilt-a-do/t-n  of  the  best  known 
0)I!'''.'<^,  dip.ii'L,'  in  a  train  throuidi  the  main  thor- 
oui'!.:  ires,  h.(,;.ii:.r  on  :,(  ;j  fonti^all  match,  inter- 
vie-.'.  i!!'^'  a  Town  ( 'oiiia  ilhii  ,  ami  being  presenteil 
to  the  \  K  r  ( 'hanc  '  !lnr  what  would  be  the  profit 
of  sill  h    1  n<or,|  ;( ,  !,,    ((luhl  iM\e  US'      What  would 
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he  have  seen  of  the  quiet  daily  life,  the  interests, 
the  home-current  of  the  place  ?  The  only  books 
of  travel  worth  reading  are  those  where  a  person 
has  settled  deliberately  in  an  unknown  place,  really 
lived  the  life  of  the  people,  and  penetrated  the 
secret  of  the  landscape  and  the  buildings. 

I  wish  very  much  that  there  was  a  really  good 
literary  paper,  with  an  editor  of  catholic  tastes, 
and  half-a-dozen  stimulating  specialists  on  the 
staff,  whose  duty  would  be  to  read  the  books 
that  came  out,  each  in  his  own  line,  write  reviews 
of  appreciation  and  not  of  contemptuous  fault- 
finding, let  feeble  books  alone,  and  make  it  their 
business  to  tell  ordinary  people  what  to  read,  not 
saving  them  the  trouble  of  reading  the  books  that 
are  worth  reading,  but  sparing  them  the  task  of 
glancing  at  a  good  many  books  that  are  not  worth 
reading.  Literary  papers,  as  a  rule,  either  review 
a  book  with  hopeless  rapidity,  or  tend  to  lag  be- 
hind too  much.  It  would  be  of  the  essence  of 
such  a  paper  as  I  have  described,  that  there  should 
be  no  delay  about  telling  one  what  to  look  out 
for,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  reviews  should 
be  deliberate  and  careful. 

But  I  think  that  as  one  grows  older  one  may 
take  out  a  licence,  so  to  speak,  to  read  less.  One 
may  go  back  to  the  old  restful  books,  where  one 
knows  the  characters  well,  hear  the  old  remarks, 
survey  the  same  scenes.  One  may  meditate  more 
upon  one's  stores,  stroll  about  more,  just  looking 
at  life,  seeing  the  quiet  things  that  are  happening, 
and  beaming  through  one's  spectacles.  One  ought 
to  have  amassed,  as  life  goes  on  and  the  shadows 
lengthen,   a   good    deal    of   material    for    reflection. 
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And,  after  all,  rcadini;  is  not  in  itself  a  virtue  ;  it 
is  onlv  one  wav  of  passing  tlie  time  ;  talking  is 
anoiiier  wav,  watchiii'^'  thini^s  another.  Bacon  says 
that  reading  makes  a  full  man  ;  well,  1  cannot 
help  thinking  that  many  peojile  are  full  to  the 
brim  when  thev  reacli  the  age  of  forty,  and  that 
much  which  they  afterwards  put  into  the  over- 
charged vase  merelv  drips  and  slobbers  uncom- 
fortablv  down  the  side  and  toot. 

The  tlnng  to  determine  tlien,  as  one's  l^rain 
hardens  or  softens,  is  what  the  object  of  reading 
is.  It  is  not,  1  \enture  to  think,  what  used  to  be 
called  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Of  course,  if  a 
man  is  a  professional  teacher  or  a  professional 
writer,  he  nuist  read  for  professional  purposes, 
jusl  as  a  coral  insect  nnist  eat  to  enable  it  to  secrete 
the  substances  out  of  which  it  builds  its  branching 
house.  Hut  I  am  not  here  speaking  of  professional 
studies,  but  of  general  reading.  I  suppose  that 
there  arc  three  motives  tor  reading  the  first, 
purelv  j>leasurable  ;  the  second,  intellectual  ;  the 
lliiril,  what  mav  be  calleii  etiiical.  As  to  the 
first,  a  man  who  reads  at  all,  reads  just  as  he  eats, 
-sleeps,  and  takes  exercise,  because  he  likes  it  ;  and 
that  is  pmbablv  the  best  reason  that  can  Ik-  given 
tor  the  j>ractice.  It  is  an  innocent  mode  of  passing 
the  tune,  it  takes  one  out  ot  oiieselt,  it  is  amusing. 
Ot  course,  it  can  l^c  t.iiiu-d  to  an  excess;  and 
a  m.in  ma\  lucoinc  a  meit  book-eater,  as  a  man 
m.i\  beeniiir  .ui  opiuii i-c.iter.  I  used  at  one  time 
to  L'o  and  ^t.i\  \sirh  :m  oKl  frientl,  a  ckTL'vman 
in  a  rcij.oir  part  ot  Iji-I  im  1.  lie  \sas  a  ba*.  helor 
and  tai:l\  \>.  <ll  olf.  lie  ihd  iMt  care  ;iboiit  exer- 
cise or  hi-   u.uiieii,  and   he   had   no   taste    tor   i-eneial 
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society.  He  subscribed  to  the  London  Library  and 
to  a  lending  library  in  the  httle  town  where  he 
Hved,  and  he  bought,  too,  a  good  many  books. 
He  must  have  spent,  I  used  to  calculate,  about  ten 
hours  of  the  twenty-four  in  reading.  He  seemed 
to  me  to  have  read  everything,  old  and  new  books 
alike,  and  he  had  an  astonishing  memory  ;  any- 
thing that  he  put  into  his  mind  remained  there 
exactly  as  fresh  and  clear  as  when  he  laid  it  away, 
so  that  he  never  needed  to  read  a  book  twice.  If 
he  had  lived  at  a  University  he  would  have  been 
a  useful  man  ;  if  one  wanted  to  know  what  books 
to  read  in  any  line,  one  had  only  to  pick  his  brains. 
He  could  give  one  a  list  of  authorities  on  almost 
every  subject.  But  in  his  country  parish  he  was 
entirely  thrown  away.  He  had  not  the  least  de- 
sire to  make  anything  of  his  stores,  or  to  write. 
He  had  not  the  art  of  expression,  and  he  was  a 
distinctly  tiresome  talker.  His  idea  of  conversation 
was  to  ask  you  whether  you  had  read  a  number  of 
modern  novels.  If  he  found  one  that  you  had  not 
read,  he  sketched  the  plot  in  an  intolerably  prolix 
manner,  so  that  it  w^as  practically  impossible  to  fix 
the  mind  on  what  he  was  saying.  He  seemed  to 
have  no  preferences  in  literature  whatever  ;  his 
one  desire  was  to  read  everything  that  came  out, 
and  his  only  idea  of  a  holiday  was  to  go  up  to  Lon- 
don and  get  lists  of  books  from  a  bookseller.  That 
is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  he  would  have  been  nearly  as  usefully 
employed  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  counting 
the  number  of  words  in  the  books  he  read.  But, 
after  all,  he  was  interested  and  nmused,  and  a 
perfectly  contented  man. 
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As  to  the  intellectual  motive  for  reading,  it 
hardlv  needs  di^cussing  ;  the  object  is  to  get  clear 
conceptions,  to  arrive  at  a  critical  sense  of  what 
is  g()(Kl  in  literature,  to  have  a  knowledge  of  events 
and  tendencies  of  thouglit,  to  take  a  just  view  of 
history  and  of  great  personalities  ;  not  to  be  at  the 
mercv  of  theorists,  but  to  be  able  to  correct  a  faulty 
bias  by  having  a  large  and  wide  view  of  the  progress 
of  events  and  the  develojMiient  of  thought.  One 
who  reads  from  this  point  ot  view  will  generally 
hnd  some  particular  line  which  he  tends  to  follow, 
some  special  region  of  the  mind  where  he  is  desir- 
ous to  know  all  that  can  be  known  ;  but  he  will, 
at  the  same  time,  wish  to  accjuaint  himself  in  a 
general  wav  with  other  ticpartments  of  thought,  so 
that  he  mav  be  iiUeiested  in  subjects  in  which  he 
is  not  whollv  well-informed,  and  be  able  to  listen, 
even  to  ask  intelligent  questions,  in  matters  with 
which  he  has  no  miiuite  accjuaintance.  Such  a 
man,  if  he  steers  t  lear  of  the  contempt  for  indefinite 
views  which  is  otten  the  curse  of  men  with  clear 
and  detiiute  minds,  makes  the  best  kind  ot  talker, 
stimulating  and  suL'gesti\e  ;  Ins  talk  seems  io  open 
doors  into  gartlens  and  coi  ridors  of  the  house  of 
thought  ;  and  others,  who>e  knowledge  is  frag- 
mentary, would  lii.e  to  be  at  home,  too,  m  that 
pleasant  palace.  Ihit  it  is  of  the  essence  of  such 
t.ilk  that  It  should  be  natural  and  attractive,  not 
professional  or  didactic.  IVoph-  who  are  not  used 
to  I'niver  si?i(,-s  tend  f(»  brl;(\e  that  acadi'inical  jht- 
sons  are  in\.iiiably  torn;h!.i!  le.  Thev  think  <>!  tlu-m 
as  po^srs^cd  (»f  \ast  st<i[(  >  (it  precise  knowli-dge,  .iiul 
aetnat(d  l>\  a  ineieiless  d(.-i!e  to  detect  and  tn  iidi- 
cule    delun  ncie.s    ot     attauiment     among     unpiotes- 
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sional  people.  Of  course,  there  are  people  of  this 
type  to  be  found  at  a  University,  just  as  in  all  other 
professions  it  is  possible  to  find  uncharitable  special- 
ists who  despise  persons  of  hazy  and  leisurely  views. 
But  my  own  impression  is  that  it  is  a  rare  type 
among  University  Dons  ;  I  think  that  it  is  far  com- 
moner at  the  University  to  meet  men  of  great  at- 
tainments combined  with  sincere  humility  and 
charity,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  most  erudite 
specialist  at  a  University  becomes  aware  both  of 
the  wide  diversity  of  knowledge  and  of  his  own 
limitations  as  well. 

Personally,  direct  bookish  talk  is  my  abomina- 
tion. A  knowledge  of  books  ought  to  give  a  man 
a  delicate  allusiveness,  an  aptitude  for  pointed  quo- 
tation. A  book  ought  to  be  only  incidentally,  not 
anatomically,  discussed  ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this  allusive 
talk  at  the  University,  and  that  the  only  reason  that 
there  is  not  more  is  that  professional  demands  are 
so  insistent,  and  work  so  thorough,  that  academical 
persons  cannot  keep  up  their  general  reading  as 
they  would  like  to  do. 

And  then  we  come  to  what  I  have  called,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  the  ethical  motive  for  read- 
ing ;  it  might  sound  at  first  as  if  I  meant  that  people 
ought  to  read  improving  books,  but  that  is  exactly 
what  I  do  not  mean.  I  have  very  strong  opinions 
on  this  point,  and  hold  that  what  I  call  the  ethical 
motive  for  reading  is  the  best  of  all — indeed  the 
only  true  one.  And  yet  I  find  a  great  ditliculty  in 
putting  into  words  what  is  a  vers-  elusive  and  deli- 
cate thought.  But  my  belief  is  this.  As  I  make 
my   slow  pilgrimage  through   the  world,  a   certain 
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sense  of  beautiful  nn  stcrv  sccins  to  gather  and  grow. 
I  see  that  many  people  tind  the  world  dreary  -and, 
indeed,  there  must  be  spaces  of  dreariness  in  it  for 
us  all  some  \\nd  it  intcrcsiiritij  ;  some  surprising  ; 
some  fmd  it  entirely  satisiaclory.  But  those  who 
find  it  satisfactory  seem  to  me,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
tou^'h,  coarse,  healthy  natures,  who  find  success 
attractiye  and  food  tlii;estible  :  who  do  not  trouble 
their  heads  yerv  nuich  about  other  people,  but  go 
cheerfully  and  optimistically  on  their  way,  closing 
their  eyes  as  far  as  possible  to  things  painful  and 
sorrowful,  and  getting  .ill  the  pleasure  they  can  out 
of  material  enjoyments. 

Well,  to  spc-ak  yery  sincerely  and  humbly,  such 
a  life  seems  to  me  the  worst  kind  of  failure.  It  is 
the  life  that  men  were  hying  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
and  out  of  such  liycs  comes  nothing  that  is  wise  or 
useful  or  good.  Such  men  leaye  the  world  as  they 
found  it,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  haye  eaten  a 
little  way  into  it,  like  a  mite  into  a  cheese,  and 
leaye  a  track  of  decomposition  behind  them. 

I  do  not  know  why  s(3  nuich  that  is  hard  and 
painful  and  sad  is  interwoyen  with  our  life  liere  ; 
but  I  see,  (;r  seem  to  see,  that  it  is  meant  to  be  so 
interwoyen.  All  the  bc-st  and  most  beautiful  flowers 
of  character  and  thouL'ht  seem  to  me  to  spring  up 
in  the  track  of  sutreiiiiL'  ;  ami  what  is  the  most  sor- 
rowful of  all  mysttrio,  the  iiustery  of  death,  the 
ceasing  to  be,  the  rtliii(|ui^hm'^'  of  our  hopes  and 
dreams,  the  bre.il.iii:^'  of  our  ik-arcst  ties,  becomes 
more  soleii.ii  and  ass  e-in>piriiiL^  the  nearer  we  ad- 
yance  to  it. 

I  do  not  rnc.i.ii  that  we  are  to  iro  and  seareli 
for  unh.ippniess  ;    but,  ori  the  othei    haml,  the  only 
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happiness  worth  seeking  for  is  a  happiness  which 
takes  all  these  dark  tilings  into  account,  looks  them 
in  the  face,  reatis  tlie  secret  of  their  dim  eyes  and 
set  lips,  dwells  with  them,  and  learns  to  be  tranquil 
in  their  presence. 

In  this  mood — and  it  is  a  mood  which  no  thought- 
ful man  can  hope  or  ought  to  wish  to  escape — read- 
ing becomes  less  and  less  a  searching  for  instructive 
and  impressive  facts,  and  more  and  more  a  quest 
after  wisdom  and  truth  and  emotion.  More  and 
more  I  feel  the  impenetrability  of  the  mystery  that 
surrounds  us  ;  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  dis- 
coveries of  science,  instead  of  raising  the  veil,  seem 
only  to  make  the  problem  more  complex,  more 
bizarre,  more  insoluble  ;  the  investigation  of  the 
laws  of  light,  of  electricity,  of  chemical  action,  of 
the  causes  of  disease,  the  influence  of  heredity — all 
these  things  may  minister  to  our  convenience  and 
our  health,  but  they  make  the  mind  of  God,  the 
nature  of  the  First  Cause,  an  infinitely  more  mys- 
terious and  inconceivable  problem. 

But  there  still  remains,  inside,  so  to  speak,  of 
these  astonishing  facts,  a  whole  range  of  intimate 
personal  phenomena,  of  emotion,  of  relationship, 
of  mental  or  spiritual  conceptions,  such  as  beauty, 
affection,  righteousness,  which  seem  to  be  an  even 
nearer  concern,  even  more  vital  to  our  happiness 
than  the  vast  laws  of  which  it  is  possible  for  men 
to  be  so  unconscious,  that  centuries  have  rolled 
past  without  their  being  investigated. 

And  thus  in  such  a  mood  reading  becomes  a 
patient  tracing  out  of  human  emotion,  human  feel- 
ing, when  confronted  with  the  sorrows,  the  hopes, 
the   motives,   the   sufferings   which   beckon  us   and 
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threaten  us  on  cverv  side.  One  desires  to  know 
V.  hat  pure  and  wise  and  hi;,'li-lieartcd  natures  have 
made  of  the  problem  ;  one  desires  to  let  the  sense 
of  beaiitv  that  most  spiritual  of  all  pleasures — sink 
deeper  into  the  heart  ;  one  desires  to  share  the 
thoughts  and  hopes,  the  dreams  and  visions,  in  the 
strength  of  wliieli  the  human  spirit  l;as  risen  superior 
to  sutfering  and  death. 

And  thus,  as  I  sav,  tb.e  reading  that  is  done  in 
such  a  mood  has  little  of  precise  acquisition  or 
defmite  attainment  about  it  ;  it  is  a  desire  rather 
to  feed  and  console  the  spirit  to  enter  the  region 
in  which  it  seems  better  to  wonder  than  to  know, 
to  aspire  rather  than  to  define,  to  hope  rather  than 
ro  be  satisfied.  A  spirit  which  walks  expectantly 
along  this  path  grows  to  learn  that  the  secret  of 
such  happiness  as  we  can  attain  lies  in  simplicity 
and  courage,  in  sincerity  and  loving-kindness  ;  it 
grows  more  and  more  averse  to  material  ambitions 
and  mean  aims  ;  it  more  and  more  desires  silence 
and  recollection  and  contemplation.  In  this  mood, 
the  words  of  the  wise  fall  like  the  tolling  of  sweet, 
ura\e  bells  ujton  the  soul,  tlu-  dieams  of  poets  come 
like  music  heard  at  evening  troin  the  ilejnh  ot  some 
enchanted  forest,  wafted  o\  er  a  wide  water;  we 
know  not  what  instrument  it  is  whence  the  music 
wells,  bv  what  fingiis  swrpt,  by  what  \\y>  blown  ; 
but  we  Know  that  there  i^  some  presence  there  that 
is  sorrowful  or  glad,  who  h.i<  power  to  transl.ite  his 
dre.un  int'i  tin-  conrord  ot  -\\cet  sounds.  Such  a 
mood  need  n-.t  wit;M!r;i\'.  us  from  lite,  from  toil, 
from  kill  iiv  !(  l.ition  lu]^,  huii,  deep  alfections  ;  but 
It  \\\\\  Mt'iuT  send  Us  li.uk  to  lite  with  a  iene\sed 
and  J  )\tid    /r.^t,    with    a    de^ne    to    tli>cern    the    true 
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quality  of  beautiful  things,  of  fair  thoughts,  of  cour- 
ageous hopes,  of  wise  designs.  It  will  make  us 
tolerant  and  forgiving,  patient  with  stubbornness 
and  prejudice,  simple  in  conduct,  sincere  in  word, 
gentle  in  deed  ;  with  pity  for  weakness,  with  affec- 
tion for  the  lonely  and  the  desolate,  with  admiration 
for  all  that  is  noble  and  serene  and  strong. 

Those  who  read  in  such  a  spirit  will  tend  to 
resort  more  and  more  to  large  and  wise  and  beauti- 
ful books,  to  press  the  sweetness  out  of  old  familiar 
thoughts,  to  look  more  for  warmth  and  loftiness  of 
feeling  than  for  elaborate  and  artful  expression. 
They  will  value  more  and  more  books  that  speak 
to  tne  soul,  rather  than  books  that  appeal  to  the 
ear  and  to  the  mind.  They  will  realize  that  it  is 
through  wisdom  and  force  and  nobility  that  books 
retain  their  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  and  not 
by  briskness  and  colour  and  epigram.  A  mind 
thus  stored  may  have  little  grasp  of  facts,  little 
garniture  of  paradox  and  jest  ;  but  it  will  be  full  of 
compassion  and  hope,  of  gentleness  and  joy.  .  .  . 

Well,  this  thought  has  taken  me  a  long  way 
from  the  College  library,  where  the  old  books  look 
somewhat  pathetically  from  the  shelves,  like  aged 
dogs  wondering  why  no  one  takes  them  for  a  walk. 
Monuments  of  patlietic  labour,  tasks  patiently  ful- 
filled through  slow  hours  1  But  yet  I  am  sure  that 
a  great  deal  of  joy  w  cnt  to  the  making  of  them,  the 
joy  of  the  old  scholar  who  settled  down  soberly 
among  his  papers,  and  heard  the  silver)'  bell  above 
him  tell  out  the  dear  hours  that,  perhaps,  he  would 
have  delaved  if  he  could.  Yes,  the  old  books  are 
a  tender-hearted  and  a  joyful  company  ;  the  days 
slip  past,  the  sunlight  moves  round  the  comt,  and 
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steals  warinlv  for  an  hour  or  two  into  the  deserted 
room.  Lite  cleli^littul  lite  sj">ins  merrilv  past; 
the  perennial  stream  of  vouth  flows  on  ;  and  per- 
haps the  best  lh.it  the  old  hooks  can  do  for  us  is  to 
bid  us  cast  back  a  wistful  and  loving  thought  into 
the  past  a  little  gift  ot  love  for  the  old  labourers 
who  wrote  so  diligentlv  in  the  forgotten  hours,  till 
the  weary,  failing  hand  laiil  down  the  familiar  pen, 
and  soon  lav  silent  in  the  dust. 


IV 

Sociabilities 

I  HAVE  a  friend  here,  an  old  friend,  who,  in  re- 
freshing contrast  with  the  majority  of  the  human 
race,  possesses  strongly  marked  characteristics.  He 
knows  exactly  the  sort  of  life  that  suits  him,  and 
exactly  what  he  likes.  He  is  not,  as  Mr.  Enfield 
said,  one  of  the  fellows  who  go  about  doing  what  is 
called  "  good."  But  he  contrives  to  give  a  great 
deal  of  happiness  without  having  any  programme. 
He  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  savant  with  a  great  repu- 
tation ;  but  he  makes  no  parade  of  his  work,  and 
sits  down  to  it  because  he  likes  it,  as  a  hungry  man 
may  sit  down  to  a  pleasant  meal.  He  is  thus  the 
most  leisurely  man  that  I  know,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  his  output  is  amazing.  His  table  is  covered 
deep  with  books  and  papers  ;  but  he  will  work  at 
a  corner,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  one ;  and, 
if  not,  he  will  make  a  kind  of  cutting  in  the  mass, 
and  work  in  the  shade,  with  steep  banks  of  stratified 
papers  on  either  hand.  He  is  always  accessible, 
always  ready  to  help  any  one.  The  undergraduate, 
that  shy  bird  in  whose  sight  the  net  is  so  often 
spread  in  vain,  even  thougli  it  be  baited  with  the 
priceless  privilege  of  tea,  tobacco,  and  the  talk  of 
a   well-informed  man,  comes,   in  troops  and   com- 
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panics,  to  sec  him.  He  is  a  man  too  with  a  deep 
vein  of  humour,  and,  what  is  tar  more  rare,  a  keen 
vein  of  appreciation  of  the  humour  of  others.  He 
laughs  as  if  he  were  amused,  not  hkc  a  man  dis- 
charging a  painful  duty.  It  is  true  that  he  will  not 
answer  letters  ;  but  then  his  writing-paper  is  gen- 
erally drowned  deeper  than  plummet  can  sound  ; 
his  pens  are  rustv,  and  liis  ink  is  ot  the  consistency 
of  tar;  but  he  will  always  answer  questions,  with 
an  incredible  patience  and  sympathy,  correcting 
one's  nnstakes  m  a  genial  and  tentative  way,  as  if 
a  matter  admitted  of  manv  opinions.  If  a  man,  for 
instance,  maintains  that  the  Norman  Conquest  took 
place  in  1066  n.c,  he  will  say  that  some  historians 
put  it  more  than  two  thousand  years  later,  but  that 
of  course  it  is  ditiicult  to  arrive  at  exact  accuracy  in 
these  matters.  Thus  one  never  feels  snubbed  or 
snutTed  out  by  him. 

Well,  for  the  j')urp()ses  of  my  argimient,  I  will 
call  my  friend  Perry,  though  it  is  not  his  name  ; 
arui  having  finished  my  introduction  I  will  go  on 
to  my  main  storv. 

I  took  in  to  dinner  the  otlur  night  a  beautiful 
and  accomplislied  lady,  \\i{\\  whom  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  t.dk.  The  conversation  turnei.1  upon 
Nir.  Terry,  .^hc  said  \'.  itii  a  giaceful  air  of  )udg- 
ment  that  she  li.id  but  r.uc-  fault  to  tiiul  with  him, 
and  that  was  th.tt  he  h.itcti  women.  1  ha/anied  a 
b'licf  that  he  was  sliv,  to  \shich  she  re}^lied  with  a 
di;Miiti'-  i  a  surance  that  he  was  not  shv  ;  he  was  lazy. 

rnnlciu  (•  and  th -crction  forbade  me  to  appeal 
ag.iiri'^t  It  IS  ihcision  ;  but  1  emh-avoured  to  arrive 
at  the  pruKiplis  that  sup;  itcd  such  a  verdict.  I 
j^athcrrd     tli.u     I'4''ria     .  mu^      'KiI     that     every    one 
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owed  a  certain  duty  to  society  ;  that  people  had  no 
business  to  pick  and  choose,  to  cultivate  the  society 
of  those  who  happened  to  please  and  interest  them, 
and  to  eschew  the  society  of  those  who  bored  and 
wearied  them  ;  that  such  a  course  was  not  fair  to  the 
uninteresting  people,  and  so  forth.  But  the  point 
was  that  there  was  a  duty  involved,  and  that  some 
sacrifice  was  required  of  virtuous  people  in  the  matter. 

Egeria  herself  is  certainly  blameless  in  the 
matter  :  she  diffuses  sweetness  and  light  in  many 
tedious  assemblies  ;  she  is  true  to  her  principles  ; 
but  for  all  that  I  cannot  agree  with  her  on  this  point. 

In  the  first  place  I  cannot  agree  that  sociability 
is  a  duty  at  all,  and  to  conceive  of  it  as  such  seems 
to  me  to  misunderstand  the  whole  situation.  I 
think  that  a  man  loses  a  great  deal  by  being  un- 
sociable, and  that  for  his  own  happiness  he  had 
better  make  an  effort  to  see  something  of  his  fellows. 
All  kinds  of  grumpinesses  and  morbidities  arise 
from  solitude  ;  and  a  shy  man  ought  to  take  occa- 
sional dips  into  society  from  a  medicinal  point  of 
view,  as  a  man  should  take  a  cold  bath  ;  even  if 
he  confers  no  pleasure  on  others  by  so  doing,  the 
mere  sense,  to  a  timid  man,  of  having  steered  a 
moderately  straight  course  through  a  social  enter- 
tainment is  in  itself  enlivening  and  invigorating, 
and  gives  the  pleasing  feeling  of  having  escaped 
from  a  great  peril.  But  the  accusation  of  unso- 
ciability does  not  apply  to  Perr}',  whose  doors  are 
open  day  and  night,  and  whose  welcome  is  always 
perfectly  sincere.  Moreover,  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  a  man  goes  to  a  party,  determined  to  confer 
pleasure  and  exercise  influence,  is  a  dangerously 
self-satisfied  one.     Society  is,  after  all,  a  recreation 
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and  a  dcli^lit,  and  ou^lu  to  be  sou<4ht  for  with 
pleasurable  motives,  not  \Mth  a  consciousness  ot 
rectitude  and  justice. 

Mv  own  beliet  is  that  e\ery  one  has  a  perfect 
ri^ht  to  choose  his  own  circle,  and  to  make  it  large 
or  small  as  he  desires.  It  is  a  monstrous  tiling  to 
hold  that,  if  an  a^reeal^le  or  desirable  person  comes 
to  a  place,  one  has  but  to  leave  a  piece  of  paste- 
boani  at  his  door  to  entail  u{M)n  him  the  duty  ot 
coming  round  till  he  liiuls  one  at  home,  and  of 
ilisporting  himself  gingerlv,  like  a  dancing  bear 
among  the  teacups.  A  card  ought  to  be  a  species 
of  charitv,  left  on  solitary  strangers,  to  give  them 
the  chance  of  coming,  it  thev  like,  to  see  the  leaver 
of  it,  or  as  a  prelimiiKuv  to  a  real  invitation.  It 
ought  to  be  a  ticket  ot  admission,  which  a  man  may 
use  or  not  as  he  likes,  not  a  le^al  summons.  That 
any  one  should  return  a  call  should  be  a  compliment 
and  an  honour,  not  reg.uded  as  the  mere  discharg- 
ing of  a  compulsory  tiut\  . 

I  have  heard  tair  ladies  com]")lain  of  the  bore- 
dom they  endured  at  tea-parties  ;  thev  speak  ot 
tliemselves  as  the  marls  is  aud  \ictims  ot  a  sense  of 
dutw  It  .suih  peoj  K-  tallied  ot  the  dut\  ot  \  isit- 
ing  the  ^a*.]:  and  alilicttd  as  a  thing  which  their 
conception  ot  C'hn-tian  lo\e  entailed  upon  them, 
\vhicli  thi-y  peitoi  :ii(  d.  rclu.t.inllv  and  unwdlm^ly, 
from  a  ^t-n^e  ot  obh'.MlK  >i) ,  1  should  le^ju-ct  them 
deej)l\  and  piotoundK.  l!iit  1  base  not  otlen  foimd 
th.Jt  the  jTopi  wlio  coiii'.'lain  most  ot  tluar  social 
duties,  and  who  disiha'.-  tln-m  most  sedulously, 
compl.un  becaii  (  siu  li  ih.ias  intiirujU  a  course  ot 
Christian  1h  n<  l.>  .-nrc-.  I'  i^,  nidcad,  rather  the 
other    'vay  ;     it    i.   gc-neiail\    1 1  ue   that    tliose  who  see 
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a  good  deal  of  society  (from  a  sense  of  duty)  and 
find  it  dull,  are  the  people  who  have  no  particular 
interests  or  pursuits  of  their  own. 

There  is  less  excuse  in  a  University  town  than 
in  any  other  for  adopting  this  pompous  and  formal 
view  of  the  duties  of  society,  because  there  are  very 
few  unoccupied  people  in  such  a  place.  My  own 
occupations,  such  as  they  are,  fill  the  hours  from 
breakfast  to  luncheon  and  from  tea  to  dinner  ;  men 
of  sedentary  lives,  who  do  a  good  deal  of  brain- 
work,  find  an  hour  or  two  of  exercise  and  fresh  air 
a  necessity  in  the  afternoon.  Indeed,  a  man  who 
cares  about  his  work,  and  who  regards  it  as  a  primary 
duty,  finds  no  occupation  more  dispiriting,  more 
apt  to  unfit  him  for  serious  work,  than  pacing  from 
house  to  house  in  the  early  afternoon,  delivering  a 
pack  of  visiting-cards,  varied  by  a  perfunctory  con- 
versation, seated  at  the  edge  of  an  easy-chair,  on 
subjects  of  inconceivable  triviality.  Of  course  there 
are  men  so  constituted  that  they  find  this  pastime 
a  relief  and  a  pleasure  ;  but  their  felicity  of  tem- 
perament ought  not  to  be  made  into  a  rule  for 
serious-minded  men.  The  only  social  institution 
which  might  really  prove  beneficial  in  a  University 
is  an  informal  evening  salon.  If  people  might  drop 
in  uninvited,  in  evening  dress  or  not,  as  was  con- 
venient, from  nine  to  ten  in  the  evening,  at  a 
pleasant  house,  it  would  be  a  rational  practice  ; 
but  few  such  experiments  seem  ever  to  be  tried. 

Moreover,  the  one  thing  that  is  fatal  to  all 
spontaneous  social  enjovment  is  that  the  guests 
should,  like  the  maimed  and  blind  in  the  parable, 
be  compelled  to  come  in.  The  frame  of  mind  of 
an  eminent  Cabinet  Minister  whom  I  once  accom- 
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panicd  to  an  cvcTiinc  party  rises  before  my  mind. 
lie  was  in  deep  licprcssion  at  having  to  go  ;  and 
when  I  ventured  to  ask  his  motive  in  going,  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  unutterable  self-sacrifice,  "  I  suppose 
that  we  ou^ht  sometimes  to  be  ready  to  submit  to 
the  tortures  we  inflict  on  others."  Imagine  a  circle 
of  guests  assembled  in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  and 
it  would  seem  that  one  had  all  the  materials  for  a 
thoroughlv  pleasant  party. 

I  uas  lalelv  taken  by  a  friend,  with  whom  I  was 
stavinu  in  the  coimtr\-,  to  a  garden  party.  I  con- 
fess that  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  cir- 
cumstances less  favourable  to  personal  enjoyment. 
The  dav  was  hot,  and  I  was  uncomfortably  dressed. 
I  found  mvself  first  in  a  hot  room,  where  the  host 
and  hostess  were  eii^a^ed  in  what  is  called  receiv- 
ing. A  stream  of  pale,  perspiring  people  moved 
slowlv  through,  some  ot  them  frankly  miserable, 
some  with  an  air  of  false  geniality,  which  deceived 
no  one,  written  upon  their  laces.  "  So  pleasant  to 
see  so  manv  friends  !  "  "  \\  hat  a  delightful  day 
vou  have  got  for  vour  party  '.  "  Such  ineptitudes 
were  the  current  coin  of  the  market.  I  passed  on 
into  another  room  where  refreshment,  of  a  nature 
that  I  did  not  want,  was  sadlv  accepted.  And  I 
then  parsed  out  into  the  open  air  ;  the  garden  was 
disauHcalilv  crowded  ;  there  was  "  a  din  of  doubt- 
ful talk."  as  Rossetti  s.us.  The  sun  beat  down 
diz/ilv  on  niv  streaniin}^'  brow.  1  joined  group  alter 
group,  where  the  conversation  was  all  of  the  same 
easv  and  stinudating  character,  until  I  felt  sick  and 
tamr  (tl  ■  ii'h  ot  robust  constitution)  with  the 
nia/es  r,t  licaf  and  Mnirui  "  in  \shuh  mv  life 
Kccmed    "  turniiiL:.    turnnig,"    like    the    life    of    the 
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heroine  of  **  Requiescat."  I  declare  that  such  a 
performance  is  tlie  sort  of  tiling  that  I  should  ex- 
pect to  find  in  hell,  even  down  to  the  burning  marl, 
as  Milton  says.  I  got  away  dizzy,  unstrung,  unfit 
for  life,  with  that  terrible  sense  of  fatigue  unac- 
companied by  wholesome  tiredness,  that  comes  of 
standing  in  hot  buzzing  places.  I  had  heard  not 
a  single  word  that  amused  or  interested  me  ;  and 
yet  there  were  plenty  of  people  present  with  whom 
I  should  have  enjoyed  a  leisurely  talk,  to  whom  I 
felt  inclined  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Prince  Henry 
to  Poins,  "  Prithee,  Ned,  come  out  of  this  fat  room, 
and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little  1  "  But  as 
I  went  away,  1  pondered  sadly  upon  the  almost 
inconceivable  nature  of  the  motive  which  could  lead 
people  to  behave  as  I  had  seen  them  behaving,  and 
resolutely  to  label  it  pleasure.  I  suppose  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  persons  find  stir,  and  move- 
ment, and  the  presence  of  a  crowd  an  agreeable 
stimulus.  I  imagine  that  people  are  divided  into 
those  who,  if  they  see  a  crowd  of  human  beings  in 
a  field,  have  a  desire  to  join  them,  and  those  who, 
at  the  same  sight,  long  to  fly  swiftly  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth.  I  am  of  the  latter  tem- 
perament ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any 
dut}'  which  should  lead  me  to  resist  the  impulse  as 
a  temptation  to  evil.  But  the  truth  is  that  sociable 
people,  like  liturgical  people,  require,  for  the  full 
satisfaction  of  their  instincts,  that  a  certain  number 
of  other  persons  should  be  present  at  the  ceremonies 
which  they  affect,  and  that  all  should  be  occupied 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  the 
originators  of  the  ceremony  whether  those  present 
are   there   willingly   or  unwillingly  ;     and   thus   the 
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onlv  resource  of  their  victims  is  to  go  out  on  strike  ; 
so  far  from  thinking  it  a  duty  to  he  present  at  social 
or  rehgious  functions,  in  order  that  my  sociahle  or 
liturgical  friends  should  have  a  suitable  background 
for  their  pleasures,  I  think  it  a  solemn  duty  to  resist 
to  the  uttermost  this  false  and  vexatious  theory  of 
societv  and  religion  ! 

I  suppose,  too,  that  inveterate  talkers  and  dis- 
coursers  recjuire  an  audience  who  should  listen 
meeklv  and  admiringlv,  and  not  interrupt.  I  have 
friends  who  are  atllicted  with  this  taste  to  such  an 
extent,  who  are  so  determined  to  hold  the  talk  in 
their  own  hands,  that  I  declare  they  might  as  well 
have  a  companv  of  stutTed  seals  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
with,  as  a  circle  of  living  and  breathing  men.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  right,  or  at  all  events  necessary,  in 
the  interests  of  human  kindliness,  that  I  should 
victimize  mvself  scj  t(jr  a  man's  pleasure.  Neither 
do  I  think  it  necessan,'  that  I  should  attend  a  cere- 
mony where  I  neither  get  nor  give  anvthing  of  the 
nature  ot  jileasure,  siniplv  in  order  to  conform  to 
a  social  rule,  invented  and  [propagated  by  those  who 
hajipen  to  enjov  such  gatherings. 

1  reniernher  being  much  struck  bv  an  artless 
reminiscence  of  an  umlcrgiaduate,  quoted  in  the 
Memoirs  of  a  certain  tlistinguishetl  academical  per- 
sonage, who  was  fond  ot  in\iting  voung  men  to 
sh.iie  his  hospitalit\-  tor  exjU'rimental  reasons.  I 
c.miiot  rec  mIIccI  the  exact  words,  but  the  umier- 
gr.idualc  winti-  of  his  celcbr.ited  entertainer  some- 
what to  tlic  tnllowiiig  elfect  ;  "  lie  asked  me  to  sit 
doun,  so  I  >ate  ilown  ;  he  asked  me  to  eat  an 
apple,  so  I  ate  it.  He  asktd  rue  to  lake  a  ^lass  of 
wine,    s<»    1    poured    one   out,    and    drank    it.      I    am 
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told  that  he  tries  to  get  you  to  talk  so  that  he  may 
see  the  kind  of  fellow  you  are  ;  but  I  didn't  want 
him  to  know  the  kind  of  fellow  I  was,  so  I  didn't 
talk  ;  and  presently  I  went  away."  I  think  that 
this  species  of  retaliation  is  perfectly  fair  in  the 
case  of  experimental  entertainments.  Social  gather- 
ings must  be  conducted  on  a  basis  of  perfect  equal- 
ity, and  the  idea  of  duty  in  connection  with  them 
is  a  bugbear  invented  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
are  greedy  of  society,  and  not  in  a  position  to  con- 
tribute any  pleasure  to  a  social  gathering. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  above  considera- 
tions that  I  am  an  inveterately  unsociable  person  ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  I  am  extremely  gre- 
garious at  the  right  time  and  place.  I  love  to 
spend  a  large  part  of  the  day  alone  ;  I  think  that 
a  perfect  day  consists  in  a  solitary  breakfast  and  a 
solitary  morning  ;  a  single  companion  for  luncheon 
and  exercise  ;  again  some  solitary  hours  ;  but  then 
I  love  to  dine  in  company  and,  if  possible,  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  evening  with  two  or  three  congenial 
persons.  But  more  and  more,  as  life  goes  on,  do 
I  find  the  mixed  company  tiresome,  and  the  tete-d- 
tite  delightful.  The  only  amusement  of  society  is 
the  getting  to  know  what  other  people  really  think 
and  feel  :  what  amuses  them,  what  pleases  them, 
what  shocks  them  ;  what  they  like  and  what  they 
loathe  ;  what  they  tolerate  and  what  they  con- 
demn. A  dinner-party  is  agreeable,  principally  be- 
cause one  is  absolutely  tied  down  to  make  the  best 
of  two  people.  Very  few  English  people  have  the 
art  of  conversing  unaffectedly  and  sincerely  before 
a  circle  ;  when  one  does  come  across  it,  it  is  a  rare 
and  beautiful  art,  like  singing,  or  oratory.     But  the 
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presence  of  sucli  an  imprcrcisatore  is  the  only  thing 
that  makes  a  circle  tolerable.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  many  English  people  have  the  art  of  tite-d- 
tfte  talking  ;  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have 
very  seldom  been  brought  into  close  relations  with 
an  individual  without  finding  an  unsuspected  depth 
and  width  of  interest  in  the  companionship. 

Ihit  in  any  case  the  wliolc  thing  is  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  pleasure  ;  and  I  return  to  my  thesis,  which 
is  that  the  onlv  possible  theory  is  for  every  one  to 
tind  and  create  the  kind  of  society  that  he  or  she 
may  like.  Depend  upon  it,  congenial  society  is  the 
only  kind  of  society  to,  and  in  which,  any  one  will 
give  his  best.  If  people  like  the  society  of  the 
restaurant,  the  club,  the  drawing-room,  the  dinini;- 
room,  the  open  air,  the  cricket-ticld,  the  moor,  the 
golf-course,  in  the  name  of  pleasure  and  common 
sense  let  them  have  it  ;  but  to  condemn  people,  by 
brandishing  the  fierv  sword  of  duty  over  their  heads, 
tc  attend  uncongenial  gatherings  seems  to  me  to  be 
both  absurd  and  unjust. 

The  case  of  mv  friend  Perry  is,  I  must  admit, 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  he  does  add  greatlv 
to  the  happiness  of  anv  circle  of  which  he  is  a 
member  ;  he  is  an  admirable  listener  and  a  sym- 
pathetic talker.  But  if  l^geria  desires  to  make  a 
N'uma  of  him,  and  to  inspire  him  with  her  own 
gentle  wisd(jm,  let  lur  convince  him  quietly  that 
he  does  owe  a  duty  to  ^()cictv,  and  not  censure  him 
before  his  friends.  If  Iv^cria,  in  her  own  inimitable 
way.  woiiKl  say  to  him  that  the  lives  of  academical 
lailics  urre  apt  to  be  tliill,  and  that  it  was  a  mattei 
of  gracc-tul  chivalr\'  for  him  to  brighten  the  horizon, 
why,  Perry  could  not  resist   he;       Put  chivalr\-  is  a 
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thing  which  must  be  courteously  and  generously 
conceded,  and  must  never  be  pettishly  claimed  ; 
and  indeed  I  do  not  want  Perry  interfered  with 
in  this  matter  :  he  fills  a  very  peculiar  niche,  he 
is  a  lodestar  to  enthusiastic  undergraduates  ;  he 
is  the  joy  of  sober  common-rooms.  I  wish  with 
all  my  heart  that  the  convenances  of  life  permitted 
Egeria  herself  to  stray  into  those  book-lined  rooms, 
dim  with  tobacco-smoke,  to  warble  and  sing  to  the 
accompaniment  of  Perry's  cracked  piano,  to  take 
her  place  among  the  casual  company.  But  as  Egeria 
cannot  go  to  Perry,  and  as  Perry  will  not  go  to 
Egeria,  they  must  respect  each  other  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  do  their  best  alone. 

And,  after  all,  simple,  sincere,  and  kindly  per- 
sons are  apt  to  find,  as  Stevenson  wisely  said,  their 
circle  ready-made.  The  only  people  who  cannot 
get  the  friends  and  companions  they  want  are  those 
who  petulantly  claim  attention  ;  and  the  worst  error 
of  all  consists  in  mistaking  the  gentle  pleasures  of 
life,  such  as  society  and  intercourse,  for  the  duties 
of  life,  and  of  codifying  and  formalizing  them. 
For  myself,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  had 
Perry's  power  ;  I  wish  that  those  throngs  of  young 
men  would  feel  impelled  to  come  in  and  talk  to 
me,  easily  and  simply.  I  have,  it  is  true,  several 
faithful  friends,  but  very  few  of  them  will  come 
except  in  response  to  a  definite  invitation  ;  and 
really,  if  they  do  not  want  to  come,  I  do  not  at  all 
wish  to  force  them  to  do  so.  It  might  amuse  me  ; 
but  if  it  amused  them,  they  would  come  :  as  they 
do  not  come,  I  am  quite  ready  to  conclude  that 
it  does  not  amuse  them.  I  am  as  conscious  as 
every   one   else   of  the  exquisitelv   stimulating  and 
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entertaining  character  of  my  own  talk  ;  it  con- 
stantly pains  ine  that  so  ivw  people  take  advantage 
of  their  opportunities  of  visiting  the  healing  fount. 
But  the  fact  is  incontestal-)le  that  my  talents  are  not 
appreciated  at  their  ri^ht  value  ;  and  1  must  be 
content  with  such  slender  encouragement  as  I  re- 
ceive. In  vain  ilo  I  purcliase  choice  brands  of 
cigars  and  ci^'arettes,  and  load  my  side-table  with 
the  best  ."^eotch  whiskv.  Not  even  with  that  solace 
will  the  vagrant  undergraduate  consent  to  be  douched 
under  the  stream  of  rnv  suggestive  conversation. 

.A  humorous  friend  ot  mine,  Tipton  by  name, 
an  ollieial  of  a  neighbouring  college,  told  me  that 
he  held  receptions  of  undergraduates  on  Sundav 
e\enings.  I  believe  that  he  is  in  reality  a  model 
host,  lull  of  resource  and  sprightliness,  and  that 
admi'^sion  to  his  entertainmenis  is  eagerly  coveted, 
but  It  pleases  him  to  tiepreciate  his  own  success. 
Oil,  yes,"  he  saitl,  in  answer  to  my  cpiestions  as 
to  the  art  he  practised,  "  a  tew  of  them  come  ;  one 
or  two  because  thev  li!:e  me  ;  some  because  thev 
thiiil:  tliere  is  going  to  "he  a  row  about  attendance 
at  ch.ipel,  and  hoju'  to  im  rul  matters  ;  one  or  two 
heiMM^e  tlu\  like  to  stand  well  with  the  dons,  when 
then-  Is  a  i  hance  of  a  tellnw  shiji  ;  but  the  lowest 
mf»fi\e  ot  all,"  he  went  on,  "  was  the  motive  which 
I  heard  from  the  lips  ot  one  on  a  summer  evening, 
when  mv  wirulows  were  all  oprn.  and  I  was  just 
prepared  to  rec(.-i\c  board;;-;  an  ingenuous  friend 
of   ti.mt-  lu-ntath  ;  aid  to  aia^ihrr  unoccupied  youth, 

Ut:lt      d,-)      M,u      tllllll      abnMl      dnnM^r      a      Til'lHT      to- 

ni-Iit  :  '  io  which  lli*-  other  replied,  '  Well,  ves, 
one  oil'/'.!  tn  do  one  a  terii)  ;  let's  go  in  at  once 
and  ['{■{  It  o\  cr.' 


Conversation 

I  CANNOT  help  wishing  sometimes  that  Enghsh 
people  had  more  theories  about  conversation. 
Really  good  talk  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
there  is,  and  yet  how  rarely  one  comes  across  it ! 
There  are  a  good  many  people  among  my  ac- 
quaintance who  on  occasions  are  capable  of  talking 
well.  But  what  they  seem  to  lack  is  initiative,  and 
deliberate  purpose.  If  people  would  only  look 
upon  conversation  in  a  more  serious  light,  much 
would  be  gained.  I  do  not  of  course  mean.  Heaven 
forbid  !  that  people  should  try  to  converse  seriously ; 
that  results  in  the  worst  kind  of  dreariness,  in  feel- 
ing, as  Stevenson  said,  that  one  has  the  brain  of  a 
sheep  and  the  eyes  of  a  boiled  codfish.  But  I  mean 
that  the  more  seriously  one  takes  an  amusement, 
the  more  amusing  it  becomes.  What  I  wish  is  that 
people  would  apply  the  same  sort  of  seriousness  to 
talk  that  they  apply  to  golf  and  bridge  ;  that  they 
should  desire  to  improve  their  game,  brood  over 
their  mistakes,  try  to  do  better.  Why  is  it  that  so 
many  people  would  think  it  priggish  and  efTemi- 
nate  to  tr\'  to  improve  their  talk,  and  yet  think  it 
manly  and  rational  to  try  to  shoot  better  ?  Of 
course   it   must   be   done   with   a   natural  zest   and 
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enjoyment,  or  it  is  useless.  What  a  ghastly  picture 
one  gets  of  the  old-tashioncd  talkers  and  wits,  com- 
mitting a  number  of  subjects  to  memor}',  turning 
over  a  commonplace  book  for  apposite  anecdotes 
and  jests,  adding  dates  to  those  selected  that  they 
may  not  tell  the  same  stor)-  again  too  soon,  learn- 
ing up  a  list  of  epigram?,  stuck  in  a  shaving-glass, 
wlien  they  are  dressing  for  dinner,  and  then  sally- 
ing forth  primed  to  bursting  with  conversation  !  It 
is  all  very  well  to  know  beforehand  the  kind  of  line 
you  would  wish  to  take,  but  spontaneity  is  a  neces- 
sarv'  ingredient  of  talk,  and  to  make  up  one's  mind 
to  get  certain  stories  in,  is  to  deprive  talk  of  its 
fortuitous  charm.  When  two  celebrated  talkers  of 
the  kind  that  I  have  described  used  to  meet,  the 
talk  was  nothing  but  a  smart  interchange  of  anec- 
dotes. There  is  a  story  of  Macaulay  and  some 
other  great  conversationalist  getting  into  the  swing 
at  breakfast  when  staviuL',  I  think,  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe.  They  drew  their  chairs  to  the  hre,  the  rest 
of  the  C(jmpany  formed  a  circle  round  them,  and 
listened  meekly  to  the  dialogue  until  hmcheon. 
What  an  appalling  picture  !  One  sympathizes  with 
C'arlvie  on  the  occasion  when  he  was  asked  to 
dinner  to  meet  a  u'reat  talker,  who  poured  forth  a 
continuous  ilow  oi  jest  and  anecdote  until  the  meal 
was  far  advanceil.  Tiicn  came  a  lull  ;  Carlvle 
\ah\  down  liis  knife  and  fork,  and  looking  round 
\Mth  t!.e  famous  "  cruciiied  "  expression  on  his  face, 
said  ni  a  voice  of  aL^'onized  entreaty,  "  I*'or  (lod's 
^.tke  talc  nie  auav,  and  put  me  in  a  room  bv  my- 
self, arid  LM\e  me  a  jupe  ot  tobacco!  "  He  felt, 
as  I  have  felt  on  such  <Ke;Lsions,  an  imperative  need 
of  silcrnc   and   retojleetion  aiul   repose.      Indeed,  as 
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he  said  on  another  occasion,  of  one  of  Coleridge's 
harangues,  **  to  sit  still  and  be  pumped  into  is  never 
an  exhilarating  process." 

That  species  of  talker  is,  however,  practically 
extinct  ;  though  indeed  1  have  met  men  whose  idea 
of  talk  was  a  string  of  anecdotes,  and  who  employed 
the  reluctant  intervals  of  silence  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  desperate  attempt  of  fellow-guests  to  join 
in  the  fun,  in  arranging  the  points  of  their  next 
anecdote. 

What  seems  to  me  so  odd  about  a  talker  of 
that  kind  is  the  lack  of  any  sense  of  justice  about 
his  talk.  He  presumably  enjoys  the  exercise  of 
speech,  and  it  seems  to  me  strange  that  it  should 
not  occur  to  him  that  others  may  like  it  too,  and 
that  he  should  not  concede  a  certain  opportunity 
to  others  to  have  their  say,  if  only  in  the  interests 
of  fair  play.  It  is  as  though  a  gourmet's  satisfac- 
tion in  a  good  dinner  were  not  complete  unless  he 
could  prevent  every  one  else  from  partaking  of  the 
food  before  them. 

What  is  really  most  needed  in  social  gatherings 
is  a  kind  of  moderator  of  the  talk,  an  informal  presi- 
dent. Many  people,  as  I  have  said,  are  quite  ca- 
pable of  talking  interestingly,  if  they  get  a  lead.  The 
perfect  moderator  should  have  a  large  stock  of 
subjects  of  general  interest.  He  should,  so  to 
speak,  kick-off.  And  then  he  should  either  feel, 
or  at  least  artfully  simulate,  an  interest  in  other 
people's  point  of  view.  He  should  ask  questions, 
reply  to  arguments,  encourage,  elicit  expressions  of 
opinion.  He  should  not  desire  to  steer  his  own 
course,  but  follow  the  line  that  the  talk  happens 
to  take.     If  he  aims  at  the  reputation  of  being  a 
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p()od  talker,  he  will  win  a  far  higher  fame  by  pur- 
suing this  course  ;  for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that, 
after  a  li\clv  talk,  one  is  apt  to  remember  far  better 
what  one  has  oneself  contributeii  to  the  discussion 
than  what  other  peoj^lc  have  said  ;  and  if  you  can 
send  guests  awav  fn-ni  a  gathering  feeling  that  they 
have  talked  well,  thev  will  be  disposed  in  that  genial 
mood  to  concede  conversational  merit  to  the  other 
participators.  A  nane  and  simple-minded  friend 
of  mv  own  once  cast  an  extraordinary  light  on  the 
subject,  by  sa\ing  to  me,  the  day  after  an  agree- 
able sviiijiosium  at  mv  own  house,  "  We  had  a  very 
pleasant  evening  with  vou  yesterday.  I  was  in 
great  form  "  ! 

The  onlv  two  kinds  of  talker  that  I  find  tire- 
some arc  the  talker  of  paradoxes  and  the  egotist.  A 
few  paradoxes  are  all  verv  well  ;  thev  are  stimu- 
lating and  gentlv  provocati\e.  Hut  one  gets  tired 
of  a  siring  (jf  them  ;  thev  become  little  more  than 
a  sort  of  tence  erectetl  round  a  man's  mind  ;  one 
des}\iirs  ot  e\  er  knowing  wh.it  a  paradoxical  talker 
re.illv  thinks,  llalt  the  charm  of  good  talk  con- 
sists in  the  glimpses  and  peeps  one  gets  into  the 
sHitF  ot  a  man's  thou-jhts  ;  and  it  is  wearisome  to 
feel  that  a  t.ilker  is  lor  (  .er  tossing  subjects  on  his 
hor^~^.  perpetuallv  tr\uig  to  sav  the  unexpected,  the 
slanhni:  thing.  In  tlie  b(  st  talk  of  all,  a  glade 
suddenlv  opens  \\p,  like  the  glades  in  the  .Alpine 
forests  through  uhich  tin  v  bring  the  timber  tlow  n 
to  the  \.illev  ;  one  sets  a  Ioiil:  green  vista,  .ill  batheil 
in  ^hii!i::.f!  ing  sun  huie.  \Mth  '.he  dark  head  of  a 
mountain  It  till-  t'»p.  S(i  in  the  be^f  talk  one  h'^ 
a  suddeii  ^ighl  ot  soiiuthuig  hi'jh.  sweet,  srrion- 
austere. 
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The  other  kind  of  talk  that  I  find  very  disagree- 
able is  the  talk  of  a  full-fledged  egotist,  who  con- 
verses without  reference  to  his  hearers,  and  brings 
out  what  is  in  his  mind.  One  gets  interesting 
things  in  this  way  from  time  to  time  ;  but  the 
essence,  as  I  have  said,  of  good  talk  is  that  one 
should  have  provoking  and  stimulating  peeps  into 
other  minds,  not  that  one  should  be  compelled  to 
gaze  and  stare  into  them.  I  have  a  friend,  or  rather 
an  acquaintance,  whose  talk  is  just  as  if  he  opened 
a  trap-door  into  his  mind  :  you  look  into  a  dark 
place  where  something  flows,  stream  or  sewer  ; 
sometimes  it  runs  clear  and  brisk,  but  at  other 
times  it  seems  to  be  charged  with  dirt  and  debris  ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  escape  ;  you  have  to  stand  and 
look,  to  breathe  the  very  odours  of  the  mind,  until 
he  chooses  to  close  the  door. 

The  mistake  that  many  earnest  and  persevering 
talkers  make  is  to  suppose  that  to  be  engrossed  is 
the  same  thing  as  being  engrossing.  It  is  true  of 
conversation  as  of  many  other  things,  that  the 
half  is  better  than  the  whole.  People  who  are 
fond  of  talking  ought  to  beware  of  being  lengthy. 
How  one  knows  the  despair  of  conversing  with 
a  man  who  is  determined  to  make  a  clear  and 
complete  statement  of  ever}^thing,  and  not  to  let 
his  hearer  off  anything  !  Arguments,  questions, 
views,  rise  in  the  mind  in  the  course  of  the  harangue, 
and  are  swept  away  by  the  moving  stream.  Such 
talkers  suffer  from  a  complacent  feeling  that  their 
information  is  correct  and  complete,  and  that  their 
deductions  are  necessarilv  sound.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  to  form  and  hold  a  strong  opinion,  and 
yet  to  realize  that  it  is  after  all  only   one  point  of 
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vifw,  and  that  there  is  probably  much  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side.  The  unliappiest  feature  of  drift- 
ing into  a  habit  of  positixe  and  continuous  talk  is 
that  one  has  few  friends  faithful  enough  to  criticise 
such  a  habit  and  tell  one  the  unvarnished  truth  ;  if 
the  hal^t  is  once  confirmed,  it  becomes  almost 
impossible  to  break  it  olF.  I  know  of  a  family  con- 
clave that  was  once  sunnnoned,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  conmiunicate  the  fact  to  one  of  the  circle  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  bore  ;  the  head 
of  the  familv  was  fmallv  deputed  to  convey  the  fact 
as  delicatelv  as  possible  to  the  erring  brt)ther.  He 
did  so,  with  much  tentier  circumlocution.  The 
offender  was  deejilv  mortified,  but  endeavoured  to 
thank  his  elderlv  relative  for  discharging  so  painful 
a  task.  He  promised  amendment.  He  sate  glum 
and  tongue-tied  for  several  weeks  in  the  midst  of 
cheerful  gatherings.  Verv  gradually  the  old  habit 
prevailed.  Within  six  m(Millis  he  was  as  tedious  as 
ever  ;  but  uliat  is  the  s.uidest  part  of  the  whole 
business  is  that  he  has  ne\cr  cjuite  forgiven  tiie  teller 
of  the  unwelcome  news,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
labf)urs  uruler  tlie  imprcssi(m  that  he  has  cured 
himself  of  the  habit. 

It  is,  oi  course,  useless  to  attemjtt  to  make  one- 
self into  a  brilliant  talker,  because  the  qualities 
nettled  humour,  (piitkne^--,  the  power  ot  seeing 
unexptetetl  conneeimiis,  pieturesc]ue  phrasing,  nat- 
ural eliarm,  s\inpatliv.  readiness,  and  so  forth — 
are  tliii.j^  hardlv  att.un.ible  bv  etlort.  Ihit  much 
can  he  lioiie  h\'  pel  .e\eiaiKe  ;  aiul  it  is  possiide  to 
fnriii  a  (ielilM-rate  li.ilut  (it  v  <  mversalion  bv  deter- 
inuim^  lliat  lioweNer  niueii  >>uc  mav  be  uuli-posed 
to    Lill-. .    however    unproiiiK^niL;    one's    companions 
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may  seem,  one  will  at  all  events  keep  up  an  end. 
I  have  known  really  shy  and  unready  persons  who 
from  a  sheer  sense  of  duty  have  made  themselves 
into  very  tolerable  talkers.  A  friend  of  my  ac- 
(^uaintance  confesses  that  a  device  she  has  occa- 
sionally employed  is  to  think  of  subjects  in  alpha- 
betical order.  I  could  not  practise  this  device 
myself,  because  when  I  had  lighted  upon,  we  will 
say,  algebra,  archery,  and  astigmatism,  as  possible 
subjects  for  talk,  I  should  find  it  impossible  to 
invent  any  gambit  by  which  they  could  be  suc- 
cessfully introduced. 

The  only  recipe  which  I  would  offer  to  a  student 
of  the  art  is  not  to  be  afraid  of  apparent  egotism, 
but  to  talk  frankly  of  any  subject  in  which  he  may 
be  interested,  from  a  personal  point  of  view.  An 
impersonal  talker  is  apt  to  be  a  dull  dog.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  frank  expression  of  personal  views  to 
elicit  an  equally  frank  expression  of  divergence  or 
agreement.  Neither  is  it  well  to  despise  the  day 
of  small  things  ;  the  weather,  railway  travelling, 
symptoms  of  illness,  visits  to  a  dentist,  sea-sick- 
ness, as  representing  the  universal  experiences  and 
interests  of  humanity,  will  often  serve  as  points 
d'appui. 

Of  course  there  come  to  all  people  horrible 
tongue-tied  moments  when  they  can  think  of  noth- 
ing to  say,  and  feel  like  a  walrus  on  an  ice-floe, 
heavy,  melancholy,  ineffective.  Such  a  catastrophe 
is  almost  invariably  precipitated  in  mv  own  case  by 
being  told  that  some  one  is  particularly  anxious  to 
be  introduced  to  me.  A  philosopher  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  was  an  admirable  talker,  told  me  that  on 
a  certain  occasion,  an  evening  party,  his  hostess  led 
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up  a  yoiini^   ^irl   to  him,  like   Iphigcnia  decked  for 

the  sacriticc,  and  said  that   Miss  was  desirous 

of  meeting  him.  The  world  became  instantly  a 
blank  to  him.  The  enthusiastic  damsel  stared  at 
him  with  lar^e  admiring  eyes.  After  a  period  of 
agonized  silence,  a  remark  occurred  to  him  which 
he  felt  mii^'ht  have  been  appropriate  if  it  had  been 
made  earlier  in  the  encounter.  He  rejected  it  as 
useless,  and  after  another  interval  a  thought  came 
to  him  which  he  saw  mi^lit  have  served,  if  the 
suspense  had  not  been  alrt-adv  so  prolonged  ;  this 
was  also  put  aside  ;  and  after  a  series  of  belated 
remarks  had  occurred  to  him,  each  of  which  seemed 
to  be  hopelesslv  unworthv  of  the  expectation  he 
had  excited,  the  hostess,  seeing  that  things  had 
gone  wronij,  came,  like  Artemis,  and  led  Iphigenia 
awav,  without  the  philosopher  having  had  the  op- 
portunitv  of  indulging'  in  a  single  rellection.  The 
experience,  he  said,  was  of  so  ap]ialling  a  character, 
that  he  set  to,  and  inventetl  a  remark  which  he  said 
was  applicable  to  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  either 
sex,  under  any  circumstances  whatever  ;  but,  as 
he  wouKl  never  reveal  this  jnccious  possession  to 
the  most  ardent  incjuirers,  the  secret,  wiiatever  it 
was,  has  perished  with  hnn. 

One  of  my  friends  has  a  pirfectlv  unicjue  gift  of 
conversation.  He  is  a  pronnnent  man  of  alfairs, 
a  [lertect  mine  of  poHtnal  >(crcts.  lie  is  a  reaelv 
talker,  and  has  the  art,  both  in  a  tctc-a-tctt  as  well 
as  in  a  nii\cil  comjxinv.  ot  nuntioning  thinL's  which 
are  extiiincK  intere>tni'j,  aiui  aj'pear  to  be  hope- 
lessly nuii  creel.  Hi-  I'cnciallv  accompanies  his 
relation  o!  these  incidents  with  a  reipiest  that  the 
snliject  inav  not  be  mentioned  outside.       The  result 
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is  that  every  one  who  is  brought  into  contact  with  him 
feels  that  he  is  selected  by  the  great  man  because  of 
some  happy  gift  of  temperament,  trustworthiness, 
or  discretion,  or  even  on  grounds  of  personal  im- 
portance, to  be  the  recipient  of  this  signal  mark  of 
confidence.  On  one  occasion  I  endeavoured,  after 
one  of  these  conversations,  not  for  the  sake  of  be- 
traying him,  but  in  the  interests  of  a  diary  which  I 
keep,  to  formulate  in  precise  and  permanent  terms 
some  of  this  interesting  intelligence.  To  my  in- 
tense surprise  and  disappointment,  I  found  myself 
entirely  unable  to  recollect,  much  less  to  express,  any 
of  his  statements.  They  had  melted  in  the  mind, 
like  some  delicate  confection,  and  left  behind  them 
nothing  but  a  faint  aroma  of  interest  and  pleasure. 

This  would  be  a  dangerous  example  to  imitate, 
because  it  requires  a  very  subtle  species  of  art  to 
select  incidents  and  episodes  which  should  both 
gratify  the  hearers,  and  which  at  the  same  time  it 
should  be  impossible  to  hand  on.  Most  people 
who  attempted  such  a  task  would  sink  into  being 
miserable  blabbers  of  tacenda,  mere  sieves  through 
which  matters  of  secret  importance  would  granu- 
late into  the  hands  of  ardent  journalists.  But  at 
once  to  stimulate  and  gratify  curiosity,  and  to  give 
a  quiet  circle  the  sense  of  being  admitted  to  the 
inmost  penetralia  of  alYairs,  is  a  triumph  of  con- 
versational art. 

Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say  that  he  loved  to  stretch 
his  legs  and  have  his  talk  out  ;  and  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  best  conversation  one  gets  is  the 
conversation  that  one  does  not  scheme  for,  and 
even  on  occasions  from  which  one  has  expected 
but  little.     The  talks  that  remain  in  my  mind  as 

3^ 
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of  pre-eminent  interest  are  long  leisurely  iite-a- 
tSte  talks,  ottcnest  perhaps  of  all  in  the  course  ol 
a  walk,  when  exercise  sends  the  blood  coursing 
thr()u<^h  the  brain,  when  a  pleasant  countr}side 
tunes  the  spirit  to  a  serene  harmony  of  mood,  and 
when  the  mind,  stimulated  into  a  joyful  readiness  by 
association  with  some  cjuiet,  just,  and  perceptive 
companion,  visits  its  dustv  warehouse,  and  turns 
over  its  fantastic  stores.  Then  is  the  time  to  pene- 
trate into  the  inmost  labyrinths  of  a  subject,  to  in- 
dulge in  pleasing  discursiveness,  as  the  fancy  leads 
one,  and  vet  to  return  again  and  again  with  renewed 
relish  to  the  central  theme.  Such  talks  as  these, 
with  no  overshadowing  anxietv  upon  the  mind,  held 
on  breezv  uj^lands  or  in  pleasant  country  lanes, 
make  the  moments,  indeed,  to  which  the  mind, 
in  the  sad  mood  whicii  reniembers  the  days  that 
are  L:"ne,  turns  with  tliat  sorrowful  desolation  of 
which  Dante  speaks,  as  ti)  a  treasure  lightly  spent 
and  un^ratefullv  regartled.  How  such  hours  rise 
up  bctore  tlie  mind  !  I'.ven  now  as  I  write  I  think 
of  such  a  scene,  when  1  walked  with  a  friend,  long 
dead,  on  tlie  broail  vtllow  sands  beside  a  western 
sea.  I  I  .m  rccill  the  shirj^  liiss  of  the  shoreward 
uiiui,  the  w  hull-some  saNours  of  the  brine,  the  soft 
cl.ip  ol  ^iM.iIl  waves,  tlu-  saiul-diines  behind  the  shore, 
pru  kcd  with  green  tutts  ot  mass,  the  ships  mo\ing 
sl(Aslv  on  the  sea's  rim,  and  the  shadowy  headland 
to  uh!(  h  we  hardly  seemed  to  draw  more  near,  while 
we  spoke  (,t  .ill  th.tt  w.is  in  our  hearts,  and  all  that 
we  iiK  .int  to  do  .iiul  be.  That  d.iv  was  a  great  gift 
froiM  (;<ni  ;  and  vtt,  as  1  received  it,  1  ilid  not  know 
how  t.ur  a  jewel  of  menioiy  it  would  be.  I  like 
to  tlunk  th.it  there  are  main   such  jewels  of  recollec- 
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tion  clasped  close  in  the  heart's  casket,  even  in  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  that  I  meet,  that  seem 
so  conmionplace  to  me,  so  interesting  to  them- 
selves 1 

It  is  strange,  in  reflecting  about  the  memorable 
talks  I  have  held  with  different  people,  to  find  that 
I  remember  best  the  talks  that  I  have  had  with 
men,  rather  than  with  women.  There  is  a  kind 
of  simple  openness,  an  equal  comradeship  in  talks 
with  men,  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  attain  in  the 
case  of  women.  I  suppose  that  some  unsuspected 
mystery  of  sex  creeps  in,  and  that  with  women 
there  is  a  whole  range  of  experiences  and  emo- 
tions that  one  does  not  share,  so  that  there  is  an 
invisible  and  intangible  barrier  erected  between  the 
two  minds.  I  feel,  too,  in  talking  with  women, 
that  I  am  met  with  almost  too  much  sympathy  and 
tact,  so  that  one  falls  into  an  egotistical  mood.  It  is 
difficult,  too,  I  find,  to  be  as  frank  in  talking  with 
women  as  with  men  ;  because  I  think  that  women 
tend  more  than  men  to  hold  a  preconceived  idea  of 
one's  character  and  tastes  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  talk 
simply  and  naturally  to  any  one  who  has  formed 
a  mental  picture  of  one,  especially  if  one  is  aware 
that  it  is  not  correct.  Bat  men  are  slower  to  form 
impressions,  and  thus  talk  is  more  experimental  ; 
moreover,  in  talking  with  men,  one  encounters 
more  opposition,  and  opposition  puts  one  more  on 
one's  mettle. 

Thus  a  tite-a-tete  with  a  man  of  similar  tastes, 
who  is  just  and  vet  sympathetic,  critical  yet  appre- 
ciative, whose  point  of  view  just  differs  enough  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  throw  sidelights  on  a 
subject,  and  to  illumine  aspect?  of  it  that  were  un- 
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perceived  and  neglected  this  is  a  higli  intellectual 
pleasure,  a  potion  to  be  delicatiK  sipped  at  leisure. 

But  alter  all  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  makes 
a  conversationalist,  'i'here  are  people  who  seem  to 
possess  evers'  cjualitication  for  conversing  except  the 
power  to  converse.  The  two  absolutely  essential 
thinus  are,  in  the  first  place,  a  certain  charm  of 
mind  and  even  manner,  which  is  a  purely  instinctive 
^ift  ;  and,  in  the  second  jilace,  real  sympathy  with, 
real  interest  in  the  deutera^onist. 

People  can  be  useful  talkers,  even  interesting 
talkers,  without  these  gifts.  One  may  like  to  hear 
what  a  man  of  vigorous  mind  may  have  to  say  on  a 
subject  that  he  knows  well,  even  if  he  is  unsym- 
patlietic.  But  then  one  listens  in  a  receptive  frame 
of  mind,  as  though  one  were  prepared  to  attend  a 
lecture.  There  are  plentv  of  useful  talkers  at  a 
I'niversitv,  men  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  occa- 
sionallv,  men  with  whom  one  tries,  so  to  speak,  a 
varietv  of  conversational  Hies,  and  who  will  give 
one  line  sport  when  thev  are  fairly  hooked.  Hut 
though  a  I'niversitv  is  a  j"»lace  where  one  ought  to 
expect  to  find  abundance  of  the  best  talk,  the  want 
(A  leisure  among  the  j^rescnt  generation  of  Dons 
is  a  serious  bar  to  interesting  talk.  I3v  the  evening 
the  majoritv  of  Dons  are  ajtt  to  be  tired.  Thev 
have-  Inrn  hart!  at  work  most  of  the  day,  and  thev 
look  upon  the  soci.ible  evening  hours  as  a  time  to 
be  givrn  uj)  to  what  the  Scotch  call  "  d.iliing  "  ; 
(hat  is  to  sav.  a  sort  ot  niinbU-  interchange  of  humor- 
ous or  mic-icstmg  gos>ip  ;  a  man  who  pursues  a 
subject  intriitlv  is  apt  to  be  thougiit  a  bore.  1  think 
that  the  mid  iic-.i^d  Don  is  apt  to  be  less  interest- 
ing   than    (itiuT    the    elderlv    or    the    vouthful    Don 
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The  middle-aged  Don  is,  like  all  successful  pro- 
fessional men,  full  to  the  brim  of  affairs.  He  has 
little  time  for  general  reading.  He  lectures,  he 
attends  meetings,  his  table  is  covered  with  papers, 
and  his  leisure  hours  are  full  of  interviews.  But 
the  younger  Don  is  generally  less  occupied  and 
more  enthusiastic  ;  and  best  of  all  is  the  elderly 
Don,  who  is  beginning  to  take  things  more  easily, 
has  a  knowledge  of  men,  a  philosophy  and  a  good- 
humoured  tolerance  which  makes  him  more  acces- 
sible. He  is  not  in  a  hurry,  he  is  not  preoccupied. 
He  studies  the  daily  papers  with  deliberation,  and 
he  has  just  enough  duties  to  make  him  feel  whole- 
somely busy.  His  ambitions  are  things  of  the  past, 
and  he  is  gratified  by  attention  and  deference. 

I  suppose  the  same  is  the  case,  in  a  certain 
degree,  all  the  world  over.  But  the  truth  about  con- 
versation is  that,  to  make  anything  of  it,  people 
must  realize  it  as  a  definite  mental  occupation,  and 
not  merely  a  dribbling  into  words  of  casual  thoughts. 
To  do  it  well  implies  a  certain  deliberate  intention, 
a  certain  unselfishness,  a  certain  zest.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  it  demands  a  catholicity  of  interests,  a 
full  mind.  Yet  it  does  not  do  to  have  a  subject 
on  the  brain,  and  to  introduce  it  into  all  companies. 
The  pity  is  that  conversation  is  not  more  recog- 
nized as  a  definite  accomplishment.  People  who 
care  about  the  success  of  social  gatherings  are  apt 
to  invite  an  instrumentalist  or  a  singer,  or  a  man 
with  what  may  be  called  parlour  tricks  ;  but  few 
people  are  equally  careful  to  plant  out  two  or  three 
conversationalists  among  their  parties,  or  to  take 
care  that  their  conversationalists  are  provided  with 
a  sympathetic  background. 
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For  the  fact  remains  that  conversation  is  a 
real  art,  and  dcjK'nds  hkc  all  other  arts  upon  con- 
genial circumstances  and  suitable  surroundin^^s. 
People  are  too  apt  to  believe  that,  because  they 
have  interests  in  their  minds  and  can  nut  those  in- 
terests into  words,  they  are  ecjuippcd  for  the  pretty 
and  delicate  gaiiie  of  talk.  Hut  a  rare  admixture  of 
qualities  is  needed,  and  a  subtle  conversational  elfect, 
a  sudden  fancv,  that  throws  a  charming  or  a  bizarre 
light  on  a  subject,  a  power  of  pleasing  metaphorical 
expression,  the  comnumication  of  an  imaginative 
interest  to  a  familiar  topic  all  these  things  are  oi 
tlie  nature  of  instinctive  art.  I  have  heard  well- 
informeil  and  sensible  people  talk  of  a  subject  in  a 
wav  that  made  me  feel  that  I  desired  never  to 
hear  it  mentioned  ag.iin  ;  but  I  have  heard,  on  the 
other  harul,  people  talk  of  matters  which  I  had 
believed  to  be  worn  threadbare  bv  use,  and  vet 
communicate  a  rich  colour,  a  fragrant  sentiment 
to  them,  which  made  me  feel  that  I  had  never 
thonu'lit  aelcquatelv  on  the  topic  belore.  One 
should  be  careful,  I  think,  to  express  to  such  per- 
sons one's  a[ipreciation  and  admiration  of  their 
gitts,  lor  the  art  is  so  rare  that  we  ought  to  wel- 
come it  when  we  find  it  ;  and,  like  all  arts,  it 
depentls  to  a  great  extt-nt  for  its  sustenance  on 
the  a\i)\\ed  gratitudi-  ol  tho>c  who  en]ov  it.  It  is 
on  these-  subtle  h. ill-toned  ghmjises  ot  personahtv 
and  diiicK  tice  that  mo>t  oi  our  liapp\'  impi f,->ions 
of  lite  (icpcrul  ;  anil  no  oiu-  vau  aliord  uillullv  to 
nrglei.  t  soiiici-s  (»t  unii'i,(nt  ]n\ ,  or  to  lose  oppor- 
timities  ot  ]>](,■. !>ure  lhioii;'li  a  slu]ud  or  brutal 
contcriipt  for  the  slender  iesoui\(.-s  out  ot  which 
thcie   gentle  ellect.^  ale    protjuetd 


VI 
Beauty 

I  WAS  visited,  as  I  sate  in  my  room  to-day,  by 
one  of  those  sudden  impressions  of  rare  beauty 
that  come  and  go  like  flashes,  and  which  leave 
one  desiring  a  similar  experience.  The  materials 
of  the  impression  were  simple  and  familiar  enough. 
My  room  looks  out  into  a  little  court  ;  there  is  a 
plot  of  grass,  and  to  the  right  of  it  an  old  stone- 
built  wall,  close  against  which  stands  a  row  of  aged 
lime-trees.  Straight  opposite,  at  right  angles  to  the 
wall,  is  the  east  side  of  the  Hall,  with  its  big  plain 
traceried  window  enlivened  with  a  few  heraldic 
shields  of  stained  glass.  While  I  was  looking  out 
to-day  there  came  a  flying  burst  of  sun,  and  the 
little  corner  became  a  sudden  feast  of  delicate  colour  ; 
the  fresh  green  of  the  grass,  the  foliage  of  the  lime- 
trees,  their  brown  wTinkled  stems,  the  pale  moss 
on  the  walls,  the  bright  points  of  colour  in  the 
emblazonries  of  the  window,  made  a  sudden  deli- 
cate harmony  of  tints,  I  had  seen  the  place  a 
hundred  times  before  without  ever  guessing  what 
a  perfect  picture  it  made. 

What  a  strange  power  the  perception  of  beauty 
is  !  It  seems  to  ebb  and  flow  like  some  secret 
tide,  independent  alike  of  health  or  disease,  of  joy 
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or  sorrow.  There  are  times  in  our  lives  when 
we  seem  to  go  siiiuiri^  on  our  way,  and  when  the 
beauty  of  the  world  sets  itself  like  a  quiet  harmony 
to  the  song  we  uplift.  Then  again  come  seasons 
when  all  is  well  with  us,  when  we  are  prosperous 
and  contented,  interested  in  lite  and  all  its  concerns, 
when  no  perception  of  beauty  comes  near  us  ; 
when  we  are  trancjuil  and  content,  and  take  no  heed 
of  the  delicate  visions  ot  the  day  ;  when  music 
has  no  inner  voice,  and  poetry  seems  a  mere  cheer- 
ful jingling  of  ordered  phr.ises.  Then  again  we 
have  a  time  of  gloom  and  dreariness  ;  work  has 
no  interest,  pleasure  no  savour  ;  we  go  about  our 
business  and  our  delight  alike  in  a  leaden  mood  of 
dulness  ;  and  vet  again,  when  we  are  surrounded 
with  care  and  trouble,  perhaps  in  pain  or  weakness 
of  boiiv,  there  flashes  into  the  darkened  life  an 
exquisite  perception  of  things  beautiful  and  rare  ; 
the  vision  of  a  spring  copse  with  all  its  tapestrv 
of  flowers,  bright  points  of  radiant  colour,  Alls  us 
with  a  strange  vearnini:,  a  delightful  pain  ;  in  such 
a  mood  a  few  chords  of  music,  the  haunting  melody 
ot  some  familiar  line  of  verse,  the  song  of  a  bird  at 
dawn,  the  light  of  sunset  on  lonely  fields,  thrill  us 
with  an  inexpressible  rapture.  Perhaps  some  of 
those  who  read  these  words  will  say  that  it  is  all 
an  unie.ii,  a  fantastic  expi  rience  of  which  I  speak. 
Of  coiHM.-  there  are  maiiv  trancjuil,  wholesome, 
ecjuablL-  ri.itures  to  whom  such  an  experience  is  un- 
knoun  ;  but  it  is  to  me  one  of  the  truest  and  com- 
monest things  of  m\'  IiU-  to  be  \  isited  by  this  strange 
perception  and  .ippucMtion  of  beauty,  uhich  gnes 
the  ii.i\s  in  which  1  am  con-eunis  of  it  a  memoiat^le 
c|ualit\,   tiiat    seems   to   make   liiem    the   momentous 
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days  of  one's  life  ;  and  yet  again  the  mood  is  so 
utterly  withdrawn  at  intervals,  that  the  despondent 
spirit  feels  that  it  can  never  return  ;  and  then  a 
new  day  dawns,  and  the  sense  comes  back  again 
to  bless  me. 

If  the  emotion  which  I  describe  followed  the 
variations  of  bodily  health  ;  if  it  came  when  all 
was  prosperous  and  joyful,  and  was  withdrawn 
when  the  light  was  low  ;  if  it  deserted  me  in  seasons 
of  robust  vigour,  and  came  when  the  bodily  vitality 
was  depressed,  I  could  refer  it  to  some  physical 
basis.  But  it  contradicts  all  material  laws,  and 
seems  to  come  and  go  with  a  whimsical  determina- 
tion of  its  own.  When  it  is  with  me,  nothing  can 
banish  it  ;  it  pulls  insistently  at  my  elbow  ;  it 
diverts  my  attention  in  the  midst  of  the  gravest 
business  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  extremity  of 
sorrow  or  gloom  can  suspend  it.  I  have  stood 
beside  the  grave  of  one  I  loved,  with  the  shadow 
of  urgent  business,  of  hard  detailed  arrangements 
of  a  practical  kind,  hanging  over  me,  with  the  light 
gone  out  of  life,  and  the  prospect  unutterably 
dreary  ;  and  yet  the  strange  spirit  has  been  with 
me,  so  that  a  strain  of  music  should  have  power  to 
affect  me  to  tears,  and  the  delicate  petals  of  the 
very  funeral  wreaths  should  draw  me  into  a  rap- 
turous contemplation  of  their  fresh  curves,  their 
lovely  intricacy,  their  penetrating  fragrance.  In 
such  a  moment  one  could  find  it  in  one's  heart  to 
believe  that  some  ethereal  soulless  creature,  like 
Ariel  of  the  "  Tempest,"  was  floating  at  one's  side, 
directing  one's  attention,  like  a  petulant  child,  to 
the  things  that  touched  its  light-hearted  fancy,  and 
constraining  one  into  an  unsought  enjoyment. 
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Neither  does  it  seem  to  be  an  intellectual  pro- 
cess ;  because  it  comes  in  the  same  self-willed  way, 
alike  when  one's  mind  is  deeply  engrossed  in  con- 
genial work,  as  well  as  when  one  is  busy  and  dis- 
tracted ;  one  raises  one's  head  for  an  instant,  and 
the  sunlight  on  a  flowing  water  or  on  an  ancient 
wall,  the  sound  of  the  wind  among  trees,  the  calling 
of  birds,  take  one  captive  with  the  mysterious  spell  ; 
or  on  another  day  when  I  am  working,  under  ap- 
parently the  same  conditions,  the  sun  may  fall 
golden  on  the  old  garden,  the  dove  may  murmur 
m  the  high  elm,  the  datrt)dils  may  hang  their  sweet 
heads  among  the  meadow-grass,  and  yet  the  scene 
may  be  dark  to  me  and  silent,  with  no  charm  and 
no  significance. 

It  all  seems  to  enact  itself  in  a  separate  region 
of  the  spirit,  neither  in  the  physical  nor  in  the 
mental  region.  It  may  come  for  a  few  moments 
in  a  day,  and  then  it  may  depart  in  an  instant. 
I  was  taking  a  week  ago  what,  for  the  sake  of  the 
associations,  I  call  my  holiday.  I  walked  with  a 
cheerful  companion  amon^  spring  woods.  King 
nestled  in  the  folds  and  diiii^'les  of  the  Sussex  hills  ; 
the  sky  was  full  of  thing  gleams  ;  the  distant  ridges, 
chjtlicd  in  wood,  lay  blue  and  remote  in  the  warm 
air  ;  but  I  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  Then, 
when  wc  stood  for  a  momciit  in  a  place  where  I 
haye  stooil  a  hundred  times  before,  where  a  full 
stream  sj^ills  itsclt  over  a  jxiir  of  broken  lock-gates 
into  a  deserted  lock,  wliere  the  stonecrop  grows 
among  the  masonry,  and  the  alders  root  themselves 
among  the  inouIderiiiL:  biukwork,  the  mood  came 
upon  me,  and  1  h-h  lil.e  a  thirsty  soul  that  has 
tound  a  l)ubhling  spruig  coining  out  cool   from   its 
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hidden  caverns  on  the  hot  hillside.  The  sight,  the 
sound,  fed  and  satisfied  my  spirit  ;  and  yet  I  had 
not  known  that  I  had  needed  anything. 

That  it  is,  I  will  not  say,  a  wholly  capricious 
thing,  but  a  thing  that  depends  upon  a  certain 
harmony  of  mood,  is  best  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  poem  or  piece  of  music  which  can  at  one 
time  evoke  the  sensation  most  intensely,  will  at 
another  time  fail  to  convey  the  slightest  hint  of 
charm,  so  that  one  can  even  wonder  in  a  dreary 
way  what  it  could  be  that  one  had  ever  admired 
and  loved.  But  it  is  this  very  evanescent  quality 
which  gives  me  a  certain  sense  of  security.  If  one 
reads  the  lives  of  people  with  strong  aesthetic  per- 
ceptions, such  as  Rossetti,  Pater,  J.  A.  Symonds, 
one  feels  that  these  natures  ran  a  certain  risk  of 
being  absorbed  in  delicate  perception.  One  feels 
that  a  sensation  of  beauty  was  to  them  so  rap- 
turous a  thing  that  they  ran  the  risk  of  making  the 
pursuit  of  such  sensations  the  one  object  and  busi- 
ness of  their  existence  ;  of  sweeping  the  waters  of 
life  with  busy  nets,  in  the  hope  of  entangling  some 
creature  "  of  bright  hue  and  sharp  fin  "  ;  of  con- 
sidering the  days  and  hours  that  were  unvisited 
by  such  perceptions  barren  and  drear\'.  This  is, 
I  cannot  help  feeling,  a  dangerous  business ;  it  is 
to  make  of  the  soul  nothing  but  a  delicate  instru- 
ment for  registering  aesthetic  perceptions  ;  and  the 
result  is  a  loss  of  balance  and  proportion,  an  excess 
of  sentiment.  The  peril  is  that,  as  life  goes  on,  and 
as  the  perceptive  faculty  gets  blunted  and  jaded,  a 
mood  of  pessimism  creeps  over  the  mind. 

From  this  I  am  personally  saved  by  the  fact 
that  the  sense  of  beauty  is,  as  I  have  said,  so  whim- 
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sical  in  its  movcnu'nts.  I  should  never  think  of 
setting  out  dcHberaicly  to  capture  tlicse  sensations, 
because  it  would  he  so  futile  a  task.  No  kind  of 
occupation,  however  prosaic,  however  absorbing, 
seems  to  be  either  favoural)lc  to  this  perception,  or 
the  reverse.  It  is  not  even  like  bodily  health, 
which  has  its  variations,  but  is  on  the  whole  likely 
to  result  from  a  certain  defined  rei^ime  of  diet,  exer- 
cise, and  habits  ;  and  what  would  still  more  preserve 
me  from  making  a  deliberate  attempt  to  capture  it 
would  be  that  it  comes  perhaps  most  poignantly 
and  insistentlv  of  all  when  I  am  uneasy,  overstrained, 
and  melancholv.  No  !  the  onlv  thing  to  do  is  to 
live  one's  lile  without  reference  to  it,  to  be  thankful 
when  it  comes,  and  to  be  contented  when  it  is  with- 
drawn. 

I  sometimes  think  that  a  great  deal  of  stuff  is 
both  \sritten  and  talked  about  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Hv  this  1  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  that  n.iture 
is  less  beautiful  than  is  supj^osed,  but  that  many  of 
the  raj^turous  expressions  one  hears  and  sees  used 
about  the  enjovment  ot  nature  are  verv  insincere  ; 
though  it  is  etjuallv  true  on  the  other  hand  that  a 
great  di-al  of  genuine  admiration  ot  natural  beauty 
is  not  expressed,  perhaps  liardlv  consciouslv  felt. 
To  have  a  true  and  dtcp  appreciation  of  nature 
demands  ;i  certain  poetical  lorce,  which  is  rare  ; 
antl  a  great  many  peoplr  who  have  a  consideral^lc 
power  ot  expression,  but  little  originalilv,  feel 
bound  to  exj)end  a  portinn  m}  this  upon  expressing 
an  admiration  for  nature  \shich  tliev  do  not  so 
much  actually  feel  as  tliink  tliemsrKes  bound  to 
feel,  because  tliey  believe  that  people  in  general 
expect  it  of  them. 
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But  on  the  other  hand  there  is,  I  am  sure,  in 
the  hearts  of  many  quiet  people  a  real  love  for 
and  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the  kindly  earth,  the 
silent  and  exquisite  changes,  the  influx  and  efflux 
of  life,  which  we  call  the  seasons,  the  rich  trans- 
figuring influences  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  slow 
or  swift  lapse  of  clear  streams,  the  march  and  plunge 
of  sea-billows,  the  bewildering  beauty  and  aromatic 
scents  of  those  delicate  toys  of  God  which  we  call 
flowers,  the  large  air  and  the  sun,  the  star-strewn 
spaces  of  the  night. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  spend  their 
lives  in  the  quiet  countr^'-side  have  much  of  this 
tranquil  and  unuttered  love  of  nature  ;  and  others 
again,  who  are  condemned  by  circumstances  to 
spend  their  days  in  toilsome  towns,  and  yet  have 
the  instinct,  derived  perhaps  from  long  generations 
of  country  forefathers,  feel  this  beauty,  in  the  short 
weeks  when  they  are  enabled  to  approach  it,  more 
poignantly  still. 

FitzGerald  tells  a  story  of  how  he  went  to  see 
Thomas  Carlyle  in  London,  and  sate  with  him  in  a 
room  at  the  top  of  his  house,  with  a  wide  prospect 
of  house-backs  and  chimney-pots  ;  and  how  the 
sage  reviled  and  vituperated  the  horrors  of  city  life, 
and  yet  left  on  FitzGerald's  mind  the  impression 
that  perhaps  after  all  he  did  not  really  wish  to  leave  it. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  a  love  of  nature 
is  part  of  the  panoply  of  cultivation  which  at  the 
present  time  people  above  a  certain  social  standing 
feel  bound  to  assume.  Very  few  ordinary  persons 
would  care  to  avow  that  they  took  no  interest  in 
national  politics,  in  games  and  sport,  in  literature, 
in    appreciation    of   nature,    or    in    religion.     As    a 
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matter  of  fact  the  vital  interest  that  is  taken  in 
these  subjects,  except  perhaps  in  games  and  sport, 
is  far  below  the  interest  that  is  expressed  in  them. 
-•\  person  who  said  frankly  that  he  thought  that 
anv  of  these  subjects  were  uninteresting,  tiresome 
or  absurd,  would  be  thought  stupid  or  affected, 
even  brutal.  Probably  most  of  the  people  who 
express  a  tieep  concern  for  these  things  believe 
that  they  are  giving  utterance  to  a  sincere  feel- 
ing ;  but  not  to  expatiate  on  the  emotions  which 
thev  mistake  for  the  real  emotion  in  the  other  de- 
partments, there  are  probably  a  good  many  people 
who  mistake  for  a  lovo  of  nature  the  pleasure  of 
fresh  air,  physical  movement,  and  change  of  scene. 
Manv  worthy  golfers,  for  instance,  who  do  not  know 
that  they  are  speaking  insincerely,  attribute,  in  con- 
versation, the  pleasure  they  feel  in  pursuing  their 
game  to  the  agreeable  surroundings  in  which  it  is 
pursued  ;  but  my  secret  belief  is  that  they  pay 
more  attention  to  the  lie  of  the  little  white  ball, 
and  the  character  of  bunkers,  than  to  the  pageantry 
of  sea  and  sky. 

As  uith  all  other  refined  pleasures,  there  is 
no  doul)t  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  ob- 
servation of  nature  can  be,  if  not  acquired,  im- 
n)ensely  increased  bv  jm  act  ice.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  the  pursuit  ot  natural  history  but  the 
pursuit  of  natural  eniotinn.  The  thing  to  aim  at, 
as  is  the  ease  with  all  ailistic  j^leasures,  is  the  per- 
ception of  (jualitv,  ot  small  etiects.  Many  of  the 
people  who  believe  themselves  to  have  an  appre- 
ciation ot  natural  seenerv  eaimot  appreciate  it  ex- 
ce[)t  on  a  sen.^ational  scale.  i'hey  can  derive  a 
certain    pleasure    from    wiJ;-    prospects    of    startling 
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beauty,  rugged  mountains,  steep  gorges,  great  falls 
of  water — all  the  things  that  are  supposed  to  be 
picturesque.  But  though  this  is  all  very  well  as 
far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  very  elementary  kind  of  thing. 
The  perception  of  which  I  speak  is  a  perception 
which  can  be  fed  in  the  most  familiar  scene,  in  the 
shortest  stroll,  even  in  a  momentary  glance  from  a 
window.  The  things  to  look  out  for  are  little 
accidents  of  light  and  colour,  little  effects  of  chance 
grouping,  the  transfiguration  of  some  well-known 
and  even  commonplace  object,  such  as  is  produced 
by  the  sudden  burst  into  greenness  of  the  trees 
that  peep  over  some  suburban  garden  wall,  or  by 
the  sunlight  falling,  by  a  happy  fortune,  on  pool 
or  flower.  Much  of  course  depends  upon  the  inner 
mood  ;  there  are  days  when  it  seems  impossible  to 
be  thrilled  by  anything,  when  a  perverse  dreariness 
holds  the  mind  ;  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
gentle  and  wistful  mood  flows  back,  and  the  world 
is  full  of  beauty  to  the  brim. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  in  this  tow'n  of  ancient  col- 
leges, is  abundant  material  of  beauty  for  eye  and 
mind.  It  is  not,  it  is  true,  the  simple  beauty  of 
nature  ;  but  nature  has  been  invoked  to  sanctif}' 
and  mellow  art.  These  stately  stone-fronted  build- 
ings have  weathered  like  crags  and  precipices.  They 
rise  out  of  dark  ancient  embowered  gardens.  They 
are  like  bright  birds  of  the  forest  dwelling  content- 
edly in  gilded  cages.  These  great  palaces  of  learn- 
ing, beautiful  when  seen  in  the  setting  of  sunny 
gardens,  and  with  even  a  sterner  dignitv  when 
planted,  like  a  fortress  of  quiet,  close  to  the  ven,- 
dust  and  din  of  the  street,  hold  many  treasures  of 
statelv  loveliness  and  fair  association  ;    this  citv  of 
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palaces,  thick-set  with  spires  and  towers,  as  rich 
and  dim  as  Canulot,  is  invested  with  a  romance 
that  few  cities  can  equal  ;  and  then  the  waterside 
pleas;iunces  with  their  trim  alleys,  their  air  of 
ancient  security  and  wealthy  seclusion,  have  an 
incomparable  charm  ;  day  by  day,  as  one  hurries  or 
saunters  through  the  streets,  the  charm  strikes  across 
the  mind  with  an  incredible  force,  a  newness  of 
impression  which  is  the  test  of  the  hit^'hest  beauty. 
Vet  these  auain  are  beauties  of  a  sensational  order 
which  beat  insistentlv  uj^on  the  dullest  mind.  The 
true  connoisseur  of  natural  beauty  acquiesces  in, 
nav  prefers,  an  economv,  an  austerity  of  effect.  The 
curve  of  a  wood  seen  a  hundred  times  before,  the 
gentle  line  of  a  fallow,  a  little  pool  among  the  pas- 
tures, fringed  with  rushes,  the  long  blue  line  of  the 
distant  downs,  the  cloud-perspective,  the  still  sunset 
^U)W  these  will  give  him  ever  new  delights,  and 
delights  that  grow  with  observation  and  intuition. 

1  have  spoken  hitherto  ot  nature  as  she  appears 
to  the  unruHled,  the  perceptive  mind  ;  but  let  us 
further  consiiler  what  relation  nature  can  bear  to 
the  burdcnctl  heart  and  the  overshadowed  mood. 
Is  there  imieed  a  ris  rnidiratrix  in  nature  which  can 
heal  our  grief  and  coii-^oje  our  anxieties  ?  "  'i'he 
countrv  for  a  wounded  heart  '"  sivs  the  old  proverb. 
Is  that  iniieed  true  .'  I  ;tni  here  inclineil  to  part 
companv  with  wise  men  and  })oets  who  have  spoken 
and  suH'j  ot  the  consoluiu'  j^ower  ot  nature.  I 
think  it  i^  not  so.  It  is  true  that  anvthing  whieii 
we  l<>\e  \erv  eleejtlv  has  a  eertam  power  ot  dis- 
trattin:/  the  ii.nul.  Hut  1  tlnnk  there  is  no  ureater 
ai'onv  tli.ui  to  |)e  eoiilninted  with  traiujuil  pas- 
sionate   beaut\,   \\hen    tlie    heart    and    spirit    are   out 
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of  tune  with  it.  In  the  days  of  one's  joy,  nature 
laughs  with  us  ;  in  the  days  of  vague  and  fantastic 
melancholy,  there  is  an  air  of  wistfulness,  of  mys- 
tery, that  ministers  to  our  luxurious  sadness.  But 
when  one  bears  about  the  heav^  burden  of  a  harass- 
ing anxiety  of  sorrow,  then  the  smile  on  the  face 
of  nature  has  something  poisonous,  almost  madden- 
ing about  it.  It  breeds  an  emotion  that  is  like  the 
rage  of  Othello  when  he  looks  upon  the  face  of 
Desdemona,  and  believes  her  false.  Nature  has  no 
sympathy,  no  pity.  She  has  her  work  to  do,  and 
the  swift  and  bright  process  goes  on  ;  she  casts  her 
failures  aside  with  merciless  glee  ;  she  seems  to  say 
to  men  oppressed  by  sorrow  and  sickness,  "  This  is 
no  world  for  you  ;  rejoice  and  make  merry,  or  I 
have  no  need  of  you."  In  a  far-off  way,  indeed,  the 
gentle  beauty  of  nature  may  help  a  sad  heart,  by 
seeming  to  assure  one  that  the  mind  of  God  is  set 
upon  what  is  fair  and  sweet  ;  but  neither  God  nor 
nature  seems  to  have  any  direct  message  to  the 
stricken  heart. 

"  Not  till  the  fire  is  dying  in  the  grate 
Look  we  for  any  kinship  with  the  stars," 

says  a  subtle  poet  ;  and  such  comfort  as  nature 
can  give  is  not  the  direct  comfort  of  sympathy 
and  tenderness,  but  only  the  comfort  that  can  be 
resolutely  distilled  from  the  contemplation  of  nature 
by  man's  indomitable  spirit.  For  nature  tends  to 
replace  rather  than  to  heal  ;  and  the  sadness  of 
life  consists  for  most  of  us  in  the  irreplaceahleness 
of  the  things  we  love  and  lose.  The  lesson  is  a 
hard  one,  that  "  Nature  tolerates,  she  does  not 
need."     Let  us  onlv  be  sure  that  it  is  a  true  one, 
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for  nothing  but  the  tnith  can  give  us  ultimate  re- 
pose. To  the  youthful  spirit  it  is  dilfercnt,  for  all 
that  the  young  and  ardent  need  is  that,  if  the  old 
fails  them,  some  new  delit,'lit  should  be  substituted. 
They  but  desire  that  the  truth  should  be  hidden 
from  their  gaze  ;  as  in  the  childish  stories,  when 
the  hero  and  heroine  have  been  safely  piloted 
through  danger  and  brought  into  prosperity,  the 
door  Is  closed  with  a  snap.  "  They  lived  happily 
ever  afterwards."  But  the  older  spirit  knows  that 
the  "  ever  "  mrust  be  deleted,  makes  question  of  the 
"  afterwards,"  and  looks  through  to  the  old  age 
of  bereavement  and  sorrow,  when  the  two  must 
again  be  parted. 

But  I  would  have  cver\'  one  who  cares  to  estab- 
lish a  wise  economy  of  life  and  joy,  cultivate,  by  all 
means  in  his  power,  a  sympathy  with  and  a  delight 
in  nature.  We  tend,  in  this  age  of  ours,  when 
communication  is  so  easy  and  rapid,  when  the  daily 
paper  brings  the  whole  course  of  the  world  into  our 
secluded  libraries,  to  be  too  busy,  too  much  pre- 
occupied ;  to  value  excitement  above  tranquillity, 
and  interest  above  peace.  It  is  good  for  us  all  to 
be  much  alone,  not  to  tiv  from  society,  but  resolutely 
to  determine  that  we  will  not  be  dependent  upon  it 
for  our  comfort.  I  would  liave  all  busy  pet^ple 
make  times  in  their  lives  when,  at  the  cost  oi  some 
amusement,  and  pavinu  the  price  perhaps  of  a  little 
melancholv,  they  should  trv  to  be  alone  with  nature 
and  their  own  hearts.  Thev  should  tn,'  to  realize 
the  quiet  unwearving  life  that  manifests  itselt  in 
field  and  wood.  Thev  should  wander  alone  in  soli- 
tary' places,  where  the  hazcl-liiilden  stream  makes 
music,  and   the  bird  sings  out   of  the   heart   of  the 
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forest  ;  in  meadows  where  the  flowers  grow  brightly, 
or  through  the  copse,  purple  with  bluebells  or 
starred  with  anemones  ;  or  they  may  climb  the 
crisp  turf  of  the  down,  and  see  the  wonderful  world 
lie  spread  out  beneath  their  feet,  with  some  cluster- 
ing town  '*  smouldering  and  glittering  "  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  or  lie  upon  the  clifT-top,  with  the  fields  of 
waving  wheat  behind,  and  the  sea  spread  out  like 
a  wrinkled  marble  floor  in  front  ;  or  walk  on  the 
sand  beside  the  falling  waves.  Perhaps  a  soi- 
disant  sensible  man  may  see  these  words  and  think 
that  I  am  a  sad  sentimentalist.  I  cannot  help  it  ; 
it  is  what  I  believe  ;  nay,  I  will  go  further,  and  say 
that  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  do  these  things  is 
shutting  one  of  the  doors  of  his  spirit,  a  door  through 
which  many  sweet  and  true  things  come  in.  *'  Con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  field  "  said  long  ago  One 
whom  we  profess  to  follow  as  our  Guide  and  Master. 
And  a  quiet  receptiveness,  an  openness  of  eye,  a 
simple  readiness  to  take  in  these  gentle  impressions 
is,  I  believe  with  all  my  heart,  of  the  essence  of 
true  wisdom.  We  have  all  of  us  our  work  to 
do  in  the  world  ;  but  we  have  our  lesson  to  learn 
as  well.  The  man  with  the  muck-rake  in  the  old 
parable,  who  raked  together  the  straws  and  the 
dust  of  the  street,  was  faithful  enough  if  he  was 
set  to  do  that  lowly  work  ;  but  had  he  only  cared 
to  look  up,  had  he  onlv  had  a  moment's  leisure,  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  celestial  crown  hung  close 
above  his  head,  and  within  reach  of  his  forgetful 
hand. 

There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  a  brilliant 
modern  satire,  where  a  trenchant  satirist  declares 
that   he   has   tracked   all   human   emotions   to   their 
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lair,  and  has  discovered  that  they  all  consist  of 
some  dilution  of  primal  and  de^radine:  instincts. 
But  the  pure  and  passionless  love  of  natural  beauty 
can  have  notb.inc;  that  is  acquisitive  or  reproductive 
about  it.  There  is  no  phvsical  instinct  to  which 
it  can  be  referred  ;  it  arouses  no  sense  of  proprie- 
torship ;  it  cannot  be  connected  with  any  impulse 
for  self-preservation.  If  it  were  merely  aroused  by 
tranquil,  comfortable  amenities  of  scene,  it  might 
be  referable  to  the  «^eneral  sense  of  well-being,  and 
of  contented  life  under  pleasant  conditions.  But  it 
is  aroused  just  as  stron^lv  by  prospects  that  are 
inimical  to  life  and  comfort,  lashing  storms,  inac- 
cessible peaks,  desolate  moors,  wild  sunsets,  foam- 
ing seas.  It  is  a  sense  of  wonder,  of  mvsterv  ;  it 
arouses  a  strange  and  yearnin<,'  desire  for  we  know 
not  what  ;  verv*  often  a  rich  melancholy  attends  it, 
which  is  vet  not  painful  or  sorrowful,  but  heightens 
and  intensifies  the  significance,  the  value  of  life.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  interpret  it,  but  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  call  from  without,  a  beckoning  of  some 
large  and  Icn-ing  power  to  the  soul.  The  j^rimal 
instincts  of  which  I  have  spoken  all  tend  to  con- 
centrate the  mind  upon  itsclt,  to  strenutben  it  for 
a  selfish  part  ;  but  the  beantv  of  nature  stems  to  be 
a  call  to  the  spirit  to  come  forth,  like  the  voice 
which  summoned  Lazarus  from  the  rock-hewn 
sepuklire.  It  bids  us  to  believe  that  our  small 
itlcntilies.  our  limited  ilesirrs,  do  not  sav  the  last 
wort!  tor  us,  but  th.it  there  is  something  larger 
aiul  stronger  out-iilr,  in  \<>hicli  we  mav  claim  a 
share.  As  I  write  the>c  \\oi\is  1  lo()k  out  upon  a 
strairje  tr.tiisti'Mir.ttion  of  a  iaiiiiliar  scene.  The  sky 
is  full  ot   1)1. lek   and   inky  clouds,  but   trom   the   low 
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setting  sun  there  pours  an  intense  pale  radiance, 
which  lights  up  house-roofs,  trees,  and  fields,  with  a 
white  Hght ;  a  flight  of  pigeons,  wheeHng  high  in  the 
air,  become  hrilHant  specks  of  moving  Hght  upon 
a  background  of  dark  roUing  vapour.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  intense  and  rapturous  thrill  that 
this  sends  through  ine  ?  It  is  no  selfish  delight,  no 
personal  profit  that  it  gives  me.  It  promises  me 
nothing,  it  sends  me  nothing  but  a  deep  and  mys- 
terious satisfaction,  which  seems  to  make  light  of 
my  sullen  and  petty  moods. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day,  in  a  strange  book, 
of  the  influence  of  magic  upon  the  spirit,  the  vague 
dreams  of  the  deeper  mind  that  could  be  awak- 
ened by  the  contemplation  of  symbols.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  unreal  and  fantastic,  a  manufacturing  of 
secrets,  a  playing  of  whimsical  tricks  with  the  mind  ; 
and  yet  I  ought  not  to  say  that,  because  it  was  evi- 
dently written  in  good  faith.  But  I  have  since  re- 
flected that  it  is  true  in  a  sense  of  all  those  who 
are  sensitive  to  the  influences  of  the  spirit.  Nature 
has  a  magic  for  many  of  us — that  is  to  say,  a  secret 
power  that  strikes  across  our  lives  at  intervals,  with 
a  message  from  an  unknown  region.  And  this 
message  is  aroused  too  by  symbols  ;  a  tree,  a  flash 
of  light  on  lonely  clouds,  a  flower,  a  stream — 
simple  things  that  we  have  seen  a  thousand  times 
— have  sometimes  the  power  to  cast  a  spell  over 
our  spirit,  and  to  bring  something  that  is  great 
and  incommunicable  near  us.  This  must  be  called 
magic,  for  it  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  explained 
by  ordinary  laws,  or  dciined  in  precise  terms  ;  but 
the  spell  is  there,  real,  insistent,  undeniable  ;  it 
seems  to  make  a  bridge  for  the  spirit  to  pass  into 
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a  far-otf,  dimly  apprehended  region  ;  it  ^ves  us 
a  sense  of  great  issues  and  remote  visions  ;  it  leaves 
us  with  a  longing  which  has  no  mortal  fulfilment. 

These  are  of  course  merely  idiosyncrasies  of 
perception  ;  but  it  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  to 
attempt  to  indicate  what  the  perception  of  beauty 
is,  and  whence  the  mind  derives  the  unhesitating 
canons  with  which  it  judges  and  appraises  beauty. 
The  reason,  I  believe,  why  the  sense  is  weaker  than 
it  need  be  in  many  people,  is  that,  instead  of  trust- 
ing their  own  instinct  in  tlie  matter,  they  from  their 
earliest  years  endeavour  to  correct  their  perception 
of  what  is  beautiful  by  the  opinions  of  other  people, 
and  to  superimpose  on  their  own  taste  the  taste  of 
others.  I  mvsclf  hold  strongly  that  nothing  is  worth 
admiring  which  is  not  admired  sincerely.  Of  course 
one  must  not  form  one's  opinions  too  earlv,  or  hold 
them  arrogantly  or  self-sutliciently.  If  one  finds  a 
large  number  of  people  admiring  or  professing  to 
admire  a  certain  class  of  objects,  a  certain  species 
of  scene,  one  ought  to  make  a  resolute  ctTort  to  see 
what  it  is  that  appeals  to  them.  But  there  ought  to 
come  a  time,  when  one  has  imbibed  sufficient  ex- 
perience, when  one  should  begin  to  decide  and  to 
distinguish,  and  to  form  one's  own  taste.  .'\nd  then 
I  believe  it  is  better  to  be  indi\  idual  than  catholic, 
and  better  to  attempt  to  feed  one's  own  geiuiine 
sense  of  preference,  than  to  continue  attempting  to 
correct  it  bv  the  standard  of  other  people. 

It  remains  th;it  the  whole  instinct  for  admiring 
beautv  is  one  ot  the  nu^^t  iii\  stei  ious  experiences 
of  the  mind.  There  are  et Main  things,  like  the 
curves  and  colours  of  flowers,  the  movements 
of   young   animals,    that    seem    to    have    a    perennial 
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attraction  for  the  human  spirit.  But  the  enjoy- 
ment of  natural  scenery,  at  all  events  of  wild  and 
rugged  prospects,  seems  hardly  to  have  existed 
among  ancient  writers,  and  to  have  originated  as 
late  as  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Johnson  spoke 
of  mountains  with  disgust,  and  Gray  seems  to  have 
been  probably  the  first  man  who  deliberately  culti- 
vated a  delight  in  the  sight  of  those  "  monstrous 
creatures  of  God,"  as  he  calls  mountains.  Till  his 
time,  the  emotions  that  "  nodding  rocks  "  and  "  cas- 
cades "  gave  our  forefathers  seem  mostly  to  have 
been  emotions  of  terror  ;  but  Gray  seems  to  have 
had  a  perception  of  the  true  quality  of  landscape 
beauty,  as  indeed  that  wonderful,  chilly,  unsatis- 
fied, critical  nature  seems  to  have  had  of  almost 
ever\'thing.  His  letters  are  full  of  beautiful  vig- 
nettes, and  it  pleases  me  to  think  that  he  visited 
Rydal  and  thought  it  beautiful,  about  the  time  that 
Wordsworth  first  drew  breath. 

But  the  perception  of  beauty  in  art,  in  archi- 
tecture, in  music,  is  a  far  more  complicated  thing, 
for  there  seem  to  be  no  fixed  canons  here  ;  what 
one  needs  in  art,  for  instance,  is  not  that  things 
should  be  perfectly  seen  and  accurately  presented  ; 
a  picture  of  hard  fidelity  is  often  entirely  displeas- 
ing ;  but  one  craves  for  a  certain  sense  of  person- 
ality, of  emotion,  of  inner  truth  ;  something  that 
seizes  tyrannously  upon  the  soul,  and  makes  one 
desire  more  of  the  intangible  and  indescribable 
essence. 

I  always  feel  that  the  instinct  for  beauty  is 
perhaps  the  surest  indication  of  some  essence  of 
immortality  in  the  soul  ;  and  indeed  there  are 
moments    when    it    gives    one    the    sense    of    pre- 
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existence,  the  feelinq;  that  one  has  loved  these  fair 
things  in  a  region  tliat  is  further  back  even  than 
the  beginnings  of  consciousness.  Blake,  indeed, 
in  one  of  his  wild  half-inspired  utterances,  went 
even  further,  and  announced  that  a  man's  hopes  of 
immortalitv  depended  not  upon  virtuous  conduct 
but  upon  intellectual  perception.  And  it  is  hard  to 
resist  the  belief,  when  one  is  brought  into  the  pres- 
ence of  perfect  beaut v,  in  whatever  form  it  mav 
come,  that  the  deep  craving  it  arouses  is  meant  to 
receive  a  satisfaction  more  deep  and  real  than  the 
act  of  mere  contemplation  can  give.  I  have  felt  in 
such  moments  as  if  I  were  on  the  verge  of  grasping 
some  momentous  secret,  as  if  onlv  the  thinnest  of 
veils  hung  between  mc  and  some  knowledge  that 
would  set  my  whole  life  and  being  on  a  ditferent 
plane.  Hut  the  monicnt  j^asses,  and  the  secret 
delays.  Yet  we  are  riuht  to  regard  such  emotions 
as  direct  messages  from  CJod  ;  because  thev  bring 
with  them  no  desire  of  possession,  which  is  the 
sign  of  mortalitv,  but  ratlur  the  divine  desire  to  be 
possessed  bv  them  ;  that  the  realitv,  whatever  it 
be,  of  \shich  beautv  is  the  svmbol,  mav  enter  in 
and  enthral  the  soul,  it  remains  a  mysterv,  like  all 
the  best  things  to  which  we  draw  near.  .And  the 
jov  of  all  mvsteries  is  tlie  certaintv  which  comes 
from  their  contemplation,  tiiat  there  are  manv  doors 
yet  for  the  soul  to  open  on  her  upward  and  inwartl 
wav  :  that  we  are  at  the  ilncshold  and  not  near  the 
goal  ;  and  then,  like  the  l'Iow  of  sunset,  rises  the 
hope  that  the  '/ra\c-,  tai  Iroiii  being  the  gate  of 
death,  mav  l)e  indeed  the  Ljate  of  life. 


VII 

Art 

I  OFTEN  wish  that  we  had  a  more  beautiful 
word  than  "  art  "  for  so  beautiful  a  thing  ;  it 
is  in  itself  a  snappish  explosive  word,  like  the  cry 
of  an  angry'  animal  ;  and  it  has,  too,  to  bear  the 
sad  burden  of  its  own  misuse  by  affected  people. 
Moreover,  it  stands  for  so  many  things,  that  one 
is  never  quite  sure  what  the  people  who  use  it  in- 
tend it  to  mean ;  some  people  use  it  in  an  abstract, 
some  in  a  concrete  sense  ;  and  it  is  unfortunate, 
too,  in  bearing,  in  certain  usages,  a  nuance  of  un- 
reality and  scheming. 

What  I  mean  by  art,  in  its  deepest  and  truest 
sense,  is  a  certain  pcrceptiveness,  a  power  of  see- 
ing what  is  characteristic,  coupled  as  a  rule,  in  the 
artistic  temperament,  with  a  certain  power  of 
expression,  an  imaginative  gift  which  can  raise 
a  large  fabric  out  of  slender  resources,  building  a 
palace,  like  the  Genie  in  the  story  of  Aladdin,  in 
a  single  night. 

The  artistic  temperament  is  commoner,  I  think, 
than  is  supposed.  Most  people  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  it,  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied bv  certain  frn'rile  si^ns  of  its  existence,  such 
as  water-colour   drawing,   or   a   tendency   to   strum 
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on  a  piano.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  posses- 
sion of  an  artistic  temperament,  without  the  power 
of  expression,  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of 
unhappincss  in  the  world.  Who  does  not  know 
those  ill-regulated,  fastidious  people,  who  have  a 
strong  sense  of  their  own  significance  and  position, 
a  sense  which  is  not  justified  by  any  particular 
performance,  who  are  contemptuous  of  others, 
critical,  hard  to  satisfy,  who  have  a  general  sense 
of  disappointment  and  dreariness,  a  craving  for 
recognition,  and  a  feeling  that  they  are  not  appre- 
ciated at  their  true  worth  ?  To  such  people,  sen- 
sitive, ineffective,  proud,  every  circumstance  of  life 
gives  food  for  discontent.  They  have  vague  percep- 
tions which  they  cannot  translate  into  words  or 
symbols.  They  find  their  work  humdrum  and  un- 
exciting, their  relations  with  others  tiresome  ;  they 
think  that  under  ditfcrcnt  circumstances  and  in 
other  surroundings  they  might  have  played  a  braver 
part  ;  they  never  realize  that  the  root  of  their  un- 
happincss lies  in  themselves  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is 
merciful  that  they  do  not,  for  the  fact  that  thev 
can  accumulate  blame  upon  the  conditions  imposed 
on  them  by  fate  is  the  onlv  thing  that  saves  them 
from  irreclaimable  depression. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  temperament  exists  with 
a  certain  power  of  expression,  but  witliout  sufficient 
perseverance  or  hard  tcclinical  merit  to  produce 
artistic  successes  ;  and  thus  we  get  the  amateur. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  nther  wav,  and  the  technical 
power  of  protfuction  is  tle\  eloped  bevond  the  inner 
pereeptiveness  ;  and  this  {produces  a  species  of  dull 
soulless  art,  and  the  rule  of  the  professional  artist. 
Verv    raielv   one   sees  the   outward   and   the   inward 
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power  perfectly  combined,  but  then  we  get  the 
humble,  hopeful  artist  who  lives  for  and  in  his 
work  ;  he  is  humble  because  he  cannot  reach  the 
perfection  for  which  he  strives  ;  he  is  hopeful 
because  he  gets  nearer  to  it  day  by  day.  But, 
speaking  generally,  the  temperament  is  not  one  that 
brings  steady  happiness  ;  it  brings  with  it  moments 
of  rapture,  when  some  bright  dream  is  being  real- 
ized ;  but  it  brings  with  it  also  moments  of  deep 
depression,  when  dreams  are  silent,  and  the  weary 
brain  fears  that  the  light  is  quenched.  There 
are,  indeed,  instances  of  the  equable  disposition 
being  found  in  connection  with  the  artistic  temper ; 
such  were  Reynolds,  Handel,  Wordsworth.  But 
the  annals  of  art  are  crowded  with  the  figures  of 
those  who  have  had  to  bear  the  doom  of  art,  and 
have  been  denied  the  tranquil  spirit. 

But  besides  all  these,  there  are  artistic  tempera- 
ments which  do  not  express  themselves  in  any  of 
the  recognized  mediums  of  art,  but  which  apply 
their  powers  direct  to  life  itself.  I  do  not  mean 
successful,  professional  people,  who  win  their  tri- 
umphs by  a  happy  sanity  and  directness  of  view,  to 
whom  labour  is  congenial  and  success  enjoyable  ; 
but  I  mean  those  who  have  a  fine  perception  of 
quality  in  innumerable  forms ;  who  are  interested 
in  the  salient  points  of  others,  who  delight  to  enter 
into  appropriate  relations  with  those  they  meet,  to 
whom  life  itself,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  gifts  and 
its  losses,  has  a  certain  romantic,  beautiful,  mys- 
terious savour.  Such  people  have  a  strong  sense 
of  the  significance  of  their  relations  with  others, 
they  enjoy  dealing  with  characters,  with  problems, 
with   situations.     Having   both    interest    and    sym- 
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pathy,  thev  <:ct  the  best  out  of  other  people  ;  they 
pierce  through  the  conventional  tcnce  that  so  manv 
of  us  erect  as  a  protection  aijainst  intrusion.  Such 
people  brinij  the  same  perception  to  bear  on  tech- 
nical art.  i'hev  cnjov  books,  art,  music,  without 
anv  envious  desire  tt)  prciluce  ;  they  can  enjoy  the 
noble  pleasure  of  admiring  and  praising.  Again  and 
again,  in  reading  the  lives  of  artists,  one  comes  across 
traces  of  these  wise  and  generous  spirits,  who  have 
loved  the  society  of  artists,  have  understood  them, 
and  whose  aihniration  has  never  been  clouded  by 
the  least  shadow  of  that  jealousy  which  is  the  curse 
of  most  artistic  natures.  People  without  artistic 
sensibilities  tind  the  societv  of  artists  trying  ;  be- 
cause thev  see  onlv  liieir  irritability,  their  vanitv, 
their  egotism,  and  cannot  sympathize  with  the 
visions  bv  which  thev  are  haunted.  But  those  who 
can  understand  without  jealousy,  pass  bv  the  exact- 
ing vagaries  of  the  artist  with  a  gentle  and  tender 
compassion,  and  evoke  what  is  sincere  and  generous 
and  lovable,  without  anv  conscious  elTort. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  ottcn  enough  realized  that  the 
basis  of  the  succe.-stiil  artistic  temperament  is  a 
certain  hardness  combined  with  great  suju-rficial 
sen>iti\eness.  Tho-^e  who  see  the  artistic  nature 
suiltiv  and  emotion. ill\  atfccted  bv  a  beautiful  or 
a  pathetic  thinu,  wh^  ^ce  tliit  a  tlioii'jlit,  a  line  of 
poetrv,  a  bar  ot  mu.-ic,  a  >ketch,  will  e\oke  a  thrill 
ot  feehriL,'  to  whicli  thev  cannot  themselves  asj^re, 
are  apt  to  think  that  ^uch  a  spirit  is  necessarilv  tar 
and  tender,  and  that  it  pov>>e'-^es  untathoinable  rc- 
ser\es  o}  noble  ti  l■lMl:^  11))^  i--  otten  a  ^rcat  mis- 
take ;  t.ir  belo\\  tiie  i,'.;".'  (.urrent  ot  chan'j"":  and 
glitter  HiL'    enioTioii    there    often    lies,    in    the    artistic 
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nature,  a  reserve,  not  of  tenderness  or  depth,  but  of 
cold  and  critical  calm.  There  are  very  few  people 
who  are  highly  developed  in  one  faculty  who  do  not 
pay  for  it  in  some  other  part  of  their  natures.  Below 
the  emotion  itself  there  sits  enthroned  a  hard  intel- 
lectual force,  a  power  of  appraising  quality,  a  Rhada- 
manthine  judgment.  It  is  this  hardness  which  has 
so  often  made  artists  such  excellent  men  of  business, 
so  alert  to  strike  favourable  bargains.  In  those 
artists  whose  medium  is  words  this  hardness  is  not 
so  often  detected  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  other  artists, 
for  they  have  the  power  of  rhetoric,  the  power  of 
luxuriously  heightening  impressions,  indeed  of 
imaginatively  simulating  a  force  which  is  in  reality 
of  a  superficial  nature.  One  of  the  greatest  powers 
of  great  artists  is  that  of  hinting  at  an  emotion  which 
they  have  very  possibly  never  intimately  gauged. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  this  is  in  all  prob- 
ability the  reason  why  women,  with  all  their  power 
of  swift  impression,  of  subtle  intuition,  have  so  sel- 
dom achieved  the  highest  stations  in  art.  It  is,  I 
think,  because  they  seldom  or  never  have  that  calm, 
strong  egotism  at  the  base  of  their  natures,  which 
men  so  constantly  have,  and  which  indeed  seems 
almost  a  condition  of  attaining  the  highest  success  in 
art.  The  male  artist  can  believe  whole-heartedly 
and  with  entire  absorption  in  the  value  of  what  he 
is  doing,  can  realize  it  as  the  one  end  of  his  being, 
the  object  for  which  his  life  was  given  him.  He  can 
believe  that  all  experience,  all  relations  with  others, 
all  emotions,  are  and  must  be  subservient  to  this  one 
aim  ;  they  can  deepen  for  him  the  channels  in  which 
his  art  flows  ;  they  can  reveal  and  illustrate  to  him 
the  sii^nificance  of  the  world  of  which  he  is  the  in- 
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terpreter.  Such  an  aspiration  can  be  a  very  high 
and  holy  thing  ;  it  can  lead  a  man  to  live  purely  and 
laboriously,  to  make  sacrifices,  to  endure  hardness. 
But  the  altar  on  which  the  sacrifice  is  made,  stands, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  before  the  idol  of  self. 
But  with  women  it  is  ditferent.  The  deepest  quality 
in  their  hearts  is,  one  may  gratefully  say,  an  in- 
tense devotion  to  others,  an  unselfishness  which  is 
unconscious  of  itself  ;  and  thus  their  aim  is  to  help, 
to  encourage,  to  sympathize  ;  and  their  artistic  gitts 
are  suhortlinatcd  to  a  deeper  purpose,  the  desire  of 
giving  and  serving.  One  with  such  a  passion  in  the 
heart  is  incapable  of  believing  art  to  be  the  deepest 
thing  in  the  world  ;  it  is  to  such  an  one  more  like 
the  lily  which  floats  upwards,  to  bloom  on  the  sur- 
face of  some  dim  pool,  a  thing  exquisitely  fair  and 
symbolical  of  mvsteries  ;  but  all  growing  out  of  the 
depths  of  life,  and  not  a  thing  which  is  deeper  and 
truer  than  life. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  dive  deeper  than  the  secrets 
of  personal  it  V  and  temperament.  One  must  merelv 
be  grateful  for  the  bea\itv  which  springs  from  them. 
We  nuist  reflect  that  the  hard,  vigorous,  hammered 
i]ualitv,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  best  art,  can 
only  be  produced,  in  a  mood  of  blind  and  un(]uestion- 
mg  faith,  by  a  temperament  which  believes  that  such 
production  is  its  highest  end.  But  one  who  stands 
a  little  apart  frf)m  the  arti-^tic  world,  and  yet  ardentlv 
loves  it,  can  see  that,  bea>itiful  as  is  the  dream  of 
the  artist,  true  and  pure  as  liis  aspiration  is,  there  is 
yet  a  deeper  mvsterv  nf  hte  still,  of  whicli  art  is 
notliiiiL:  but  a  svrnbol  ami  an  e\itience.  Perh.ips 
that  verv  i>elief  iiia\  i-t  i;  (It  we.iken  a  man's  possi- 
bilities in   irt.      Hut,  tor  ni\-(  !f.  I  know  tli;it  I  regard 
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the  absorption  in  art  as  a  terrible  and  strong  temp- 
tation for  one  whose  chief  pleasure  hcs  in  the  deh^ht 
of  expression,  and  who  seems,  in  the  zest  of  shaping 
a  melodious  sentence  to  express  as  perfectly  and 
lucidly  as  possible  the  shape  of  the  thought  within, 
to  touch  the  highest  joy  of  which  the  spirit  is  capable. 
A  thought,  a  scene  of  beauty  comes  home  with  an 
irresistible  sense  of  power  and  meaning  to  the  mind 
or  eye  ;  for  God  to  have  devised  the  pale  liquid 
green  of  the  enamelled  evening  sky,  to  have  set  the 
dark  forms  of  trees  against  it,  and  to  have  hung  a 
star  in  the  thickening  gloom — to  have  done  this,  and 
to  see  that  it  is  good,  seems,  in  certain  moods,  to  be 
the  dearest  work  of  the  Divine  mind  ;  and  the  de- 
sire to  express  it,  to  speak  simply  of  the  sight,  and 
of  the  joy  that  it  arouses,  comes  upon  the  mind  with 
a  sweet  agony,  an  irresistible  spell  ;  life  would  seem 
to  have  been  well  spent  if  one  had  only  caught  a 
few  such  imperishable  ecstasies,  and  written  them 
down  in  a  record  that  might  convey  the  same  joy  to 
others.  But  behind  this  rises  the  deeper  conviction 
that  this  is  not  the  end  ;  that  there  are  deeper  and 
sweeter  secrets  in  the  heavenly  treasure-house  ;  and 
then  comes  in  the  shadow  of  a  fear  that,  in  yielding 
thus  delightedly  to  these  imperative  joys,  one  is 
blinding  the  inner  eye  to  the  perception  of  the 
remoter  and  more  divine  truth.  And  then  at  last 
comes  the  conviction,  in  which  it  is  possible  alike 
to  rest  and  to  labour,  that  it  is  right  to  devote  one's 
time  and  energy  to  presenting  these  rich  emotions 
as  perfectly  as  they  can  be  presented,  so  long  as 
one  keeps  open  the  further  avenues  of  the  soul,  and 
believes  that  art  is  but  one  of  the  antechambers 
through  which  one  must  take  one's  faithful  way, 
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before  the  doors  ot  the  Presence  ilselt  can  be  flung 
wide. 

But  whether  one  he  of  the  happy  number  or 
not  who  have  the  haunting  instinct  for  some  special 
form  of  expression,  one  may  learn  at  all  events  to 
deal  with  life  in  an  artistic  spirit.  I  do  not  at  all 
mean  In-  that  that  one  .should  learn  to  overvalue  the 
artistic  hide  of  life,  to  hnld  personal  emotion  to  be 
a  finer  thini^  than  un--'  Itish  usefulness.  I  mean 
rather  that  one  should  ;'.im  at  the  perception  of 
qualitv.  the  qualitv  of  actions,  the  quality  of  thouj^dits, 
the  qualitv  of  character  ;  that  one  sliould  not  be 
misled  bv  public  opinion,  that  one  should  not  con- 
sider the  value  of  a  inanV  thoughts  to  be  affected 
bv  his  sf)cial  position  ;  but  that  one  should  look 
out  for  and  appreciate  sense,  xi^our,  faithfulness, 
kindness,  rectitude,  and  oii^inality,  in  however 
humble  a  sphere  these  ijuiihiics  may  be  displayed. 
That  one  should  ti;^ht  hard  .'.gainst  conventionality, 
that  one  should  welcome  beauty,  both  the  beauty 
of  natural  thint^'s,  as  well  as  the  beautv  displaved 
in  sincere  and  sim}>le  li\e>  in  everv  rank  ot  lite. 
I  have  heard  conventional  piKtcssional  people,  who 
thought  thev  were  ^MNiuL'  utter. mce  to  manlv  and 
indej'ieiulent  sentiments,  spr.ik  sliuhtinL,'lv  ot  dukes 
and  duchesses,  as  it  the-  possession  ot  luL'h  rank 
necessarilv  torleited  all  el.nnis  to  simplicitv  and 
true-heartedness.  Such  an  attitude  is  as  inartistic 
and  otfensive  as  tor  a  dinliess  to  think  that  tine 
coiirtesN'  and  con-i'lei  at  mn  could  not  be  tound 
amon^  wa-^lierwdnt.  n.  The  iruth  is  that  beautv 
ot  charai  ii-i  is  ]\i>{  .1-  I'lmiion  and  just  as  un- 
common aiii'iii:;  penj  Ic  (){  hi'^'h  rank  as  it  is  amon^ 
bagmen  ;      nid    tlie    onl\     pi.t    attitwlc    to    adopt    is 
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to  approach  all  persons  simply  and  directly  on  the 
grounds  of  our  common  humanity.  One  who  does 
this  will  find  simplicity,  tenderness,  and  rectitude 
among  persons  of  high  rank  ;  he  will  also  find 
conventionality,  meanness,  and  complacency  among 
them  ;  when  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  bag- 
men, he  will  find  bagmen  of  sincerity,  directness, 
and  delicacy,  while  he  will  also  find  pompous,  com- 
placent, and  conventional  bagmen. 

Of  course  the  special  circumstances  of  any  life 
tend  to  develop  certain  innate  faults  of  character 
into  prominence  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
circumstances  never  develop  a  fault  that  is  not 
naturally  there  ;  and,  not  to  travel  far  for  in- 
stances, I  will  only  say  that  one  of  the  most  un- 
affected and  humble-minded  persons  I  have  ever 
met  was  a  duke,  while  one  of  the  proudest  and 
most  afi"ected  Pharisees  I  ever  encountered  was  a 
servant.  It  all  depends  upon  a  consciousness  of 
values,  a  sense  of  proportion  ;  the  only  way  in 
which  wealth  and  poverty,  rank  and  insignificance, 
can  atlect  a  life,  is  in  a  certain  degree  of  personal 
comfort  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  elementary 
lessons  that  one  can  learn,  that  it  is  not  either 
wealth  or  poverty  that  can  confer  even  comfort, 
but  the  sound  constitution  and  the  contented  mind. 

What  I  would  here  plead  is  that  the  artistic 
sense,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  should  be  deliber- 
ately and  consciously  cultivated.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  get  rid  of  convcntionalitv,  if  one  has  been 
brought  up  on  conventional  lines  ;  but  I  know  by 
personal  experience  that  the  mere  desire  for  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  can  effect  something. 

All  persons  engaged  in  education,  whether  for- 

4a 
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mallv  or  informally,  whether  as  professed  teachers 
or  parents,  ouL^hl  to  regard  it  as  a  sacred  diitv  to 
cultivate  this  sense  among  the  objects  of  their  care. 
Thev  ought  to  demand  that  all  people,  whether 
high  or  low,  should  be  met  with  the  same  simple 
courtesy  and  consideration  ;  they  ought  to  train 
children  both  to  speak  their  mind,  and  also  to  pay 
respect  to  the  opinion  of  others  ;  they  ought  not 
to  insist  upon  obedience,  without  giving  the  reasons 
whv  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  ;  they  ought  reso- 
lutely to  avoid  malicious  gossip,  but  not  the  inter- 
ested discussion  of  other  personalities  ;  they  ought 
to  follow,  and  to  give,  direct  and  simple  motives 
for  action,  and  to  learn,  if  they  do  not  know  it, 
that  it  is  from  this  simple  and  quiet  independence 
of  mind  that  the  best  blessings,  the  best  happinesses 
come  ;  above  all,  they  ought  to  practise  a  real  and 
perceptive  sympathy,  to  allow  for  dilTerences  of 
character  and  taste,  not  to  try  so  much  to  form 
children  on  the  model  of  their  own  characters,  as 
to  encourage  them  to  develop  on  their  own  lines. 
To  do  this  completely  needs  wisdom,  tact,  and 
justice  ;    but  nothing  can  excuse  us  from  attempt- 

»n^  it. 

The  reason  why  life  is  so  often  made  into  a 
dull  and  drearv  business  for  ourselves  and  others, 
is  that  we  accept  some  conventional  standard  of 
dutv  and  rectitude,  and  hea\ilv  enforce  it  ;  we 
neglect  the  interest,  the  zest,  tlie  beautv  of  life. 
In  mv  own  career  as  an  educator,  1  can  truthfullv 
say  that  when  1  arriveil  at  some  of  the  perceptions 
enunciated  above,  it  made  an  immense  ditference 
to  me.  1  saw  that  it  w.is  a  mistake  to  coerce,  to 
correct,  to  enforce  ;    of  course  such  things  have  to 
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be  done  occasionally  with  wilful  and  perverse 
natures  ;  but  I  realized,  after  1  had  gained 
some  practice  in  dealing  with  boys,  that  generous 
and  simple  praise,  outspoken  encouragement, 
admiration,  directness,  could  win  victories  that 
no  amount  of  strictness  or  repression  could  win. 
I  began  to  see  that  enthusiasm  and  interest  were 
the  contagious  things,  and  that  it  was  possible 
to  sympathize  genuinely  with  tastes  which  one  did 
not  share.  Of  course  there  were  plenty  of  failures 
on  my  own  part,  failures  of  irritability,  stupidity, 
and  indolence  ;  but  1  soon  realized  that  these  were 
failures  ;  and,  after  all,  in  education  it  matters 
more  which  way  one's  face  is  set  than  how  fast 
one  proceeds  ! 

I  seem,  perhaps,  to  have  strayed  into  the  edu- 
cational point  of  view  ;  but  it  is  only  an  instance 
of  how  the  artistic  method  may  be  applied  in  a 
region  which  is  believed  by  many  to  be  remote 
from  the  region  of  art.  The  principle,  after  all,  is  a 
very  clear  one  ;  it  is  that  life  can  be  made  with  a 
little  effort  into  a  beautiful  thing  ;  that  the  real 
ugliness  of  life  consists  not  in  its  conditions,  not 
in  good  or  bad  fortune,  not  in  joy  or  sorrow,  not 
in  health  or  illness,  but  upon  the  perceptive  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  we  can  apply  to  all  experi- 
ences. Everything  that  comes  from  the  hand  of 
God  has  the  quality  of  which  I  am  speaking  ;  our 
business  is  to  try  to  disentangle  it  from  the  pre- 
judices, the  false  judgments,  the  severities,  the 
heavinesses,  with  which  human  nature  tends  to 
overlay  it.  Imagine  a  man  oppressed  by  all  the 
ills  which  humanity  can  suffer,  by  shame  and 
disease    and    failure.     Can    it    be    denied,    in    the 
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presence  of  the  life  of  Christ,  that  it  is  yet  possible 
to  make  out  of  such  a  situation  a  noble  and  a  beau- 
tiful tiling  ?  And  that  is  the  suj^renie  value  of  the 
example  of  Christ  to  the  world,  that  He  displayed, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  tlie  instinct  which  I  have  de- 
scribed in  its  absolute  perfection.  lie  met  all 
humanity  face  to  face,  with  perfect  directness, 
perfect  sympathy,  perfect  perception.  He  never 
ceased  to  protest,  with  sliame  and  indignation, 
at^ainst  the  unhappinessc-  which  men  brin^  upon 
tiiemselves,  by  the  vicldini:  to  lower  desires,  by 
prejudice,  by  complacency;  but  He  made  allow- 
ance for  weakness,  and  despaired  of  none  ;  and  in 
the  presence  of  those  darker  and  sadder  afflictions 
of  body  anil  spirit,  which  it  seems  that  (»od  per- 
mits, if  He  does  not  autliori/e,  He  bore  Himself  with 
dignity,  patience,  ami  contult-nce  ;  He  proved  that 
nothing  was  unbearaMr,  but  that  the  human  spirit 
can  face  the  worst  cahnnities  with  an  indomitable 
simplicity,  which  adorns  it  with  an  imperishable 
beauty,  and  proves  it  tn  \h'  indeed  divine. 


VIII 

Egotism 

I  HAD  an  experience  the  other  day,  very  dis- 
agreeable but  most  wholesome,  which  held  up 
for  a  moment  a  mirror  to  my  life  and  character. 
I  suppose  that,  at  least  once  in  his  life,  every  one 
has  known  what  it  is,  in  some  corridor  or  stair- 
way, to  see  a  figure  advancing  towards  him,  and 
then  to  discover  with  a  shock  of  surprise  that  he 
has  been  advancing  to  a  mirror,  and  that  the  stranger 
is  himself.  This  happened  to  me  some  short  while 
ago,  and  I  was  by  no  means  favourably  impressed 
by  what  I  saw  ! 

Well,  the  other  day  I  was  conducting  an  argu- 
ment with  an  irascible  man.  His  temper  suddenly 
boiled  over,  and  he  said  several  personal  things  to 
me,  of  which  I  did  not  at  once  recognize  the  truth  ; 
but  I  have  since  considered  the  criticisms,  and  have 
decided  that  they  are  mainly  true,  heightened  per- 
haps by  a  little  tinge  of  temper. 

I  am  sorr}'  my  friend  said  the  things,  because  it 
is  difficult  to  meet,  on  cordial  terms,  a  man  whom 
one  knows  to  hold  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  one- 
self. But  in  one  way  I  am  glad  he  said  them, 
because  I  do  not  think  I  could  in  any  other  manner 
have  discerned  the  truth.     If  a  friend  had  said  them 
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without  anger,  he  would  no  doubt  have  so  gilded 
the  pill  that  it  would  have  seemed  rather  a  precious 
ornanK'nt  than  a  bitter  remedy. 

I  will  not  here  sav  in  detail  what  my  friend 
accused  me  of,  but  it  amounted  to  a  charge  of 
egotism  ;  and  as  egotism  is  a  common  fault,  and 
particularly  common  with  lonely  and  unmarried 
men,  I  will  make  no  excuse  for  propounding  a 
few  considerations  on  the  point,  and  now  it  may 
perhaps  be  cured,  or,  if  not  cured,  at  least  modified. 

I  suppose  that  the  egotist  is  the  man  who  re- 
gards the  world  as  a  setting  for  himself,  as  opposed 
to  the  man  who  realizes  that  he  is  a  small  unit  in 
a  gigantic  system.  The  characteristic  of  the  egotist 
is  to  consider  himself  of  too  great  importance,  while 
the  danger  of  the  non-egotist  is  not  sufiiciently  to 
realize  his  significance,  l.gotism  is  the  natural 
temptation  of  all  those  whose  individuality  is  strong  ; 
the  man  of  intense  desires,  of  acute  perceptions,  of 
vigorous  preferences,  of  lauer  temperament,  is  in 
danuer  of  tning  to  construct  his  life  too  sedulously 
on  his  own  lines  ;  and  vtt  these  are  the  very  people 
who  help  other  people  most,  and  in  whom  the  hope 
of  the  race  lies.  Meek,  liuinl^le,  timid  persons,  who 
accept  tilings  as  thev  ;iic.  who  tread  in  beaten  paths, 
who  are  easily  persu;uli(l,  wlio  are  cautious,  pru- 
tlent,  And  submissive,  leave  things  very  much  as 
thev  tiiul  them.  I  need  ni.ike  no  attempt  at  indi- 
cating the  line  tiiat  such  people  ought  to  lojlow, 
because  it  is,  unhapjiilv,  certain  that  thev  will  follow 
the  line  of  least  rt'^i^t.irue.  and  that  thev  have  no 
more  power  of  initi.iti\e  ll.ui  tlu-  bricks  of  a  wall 
or  tile  \\ateis  ot  a  stream.  The  tolldwmg  con- 
sider.itions    will    be    aiI(li(->s(Hl    to    people    ot    a    cer- 
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tain  vividness  of  nature,  who  have  strong  impulses, 
fervent  convictions,  vigorous  desires.  I  shall  try 
to  suggest  a  species  of  discipline  that  can  be  prac- 
tised by  such  persons,  a  line  that  they  can  follow, 
in  order  that  they  may  aim  at,  and  perhaps  attain, 
a  due  subordination  and  co-ordination  of  themselves 
and  their  temperaments. 

To  treat  of  intellectual  egotism  first,  the  danger 
that  besets  such  people  as  I  have  described  is  a 
want  of  sympathy  with  other  points  of  view,  and 
the  first  thing  that  such  natures  must  aim  at,  is  the 
getting  rid  of  what  I  will  call  the  sectarian  spirit. 
We  ought  to  realize  that  absolute  truth  is  not  the 
property  of  any  creed  or  school  or  nation  ;  the 
whole  lesson  of  history  is  the  lesson  of  the  danger 
of  affirmation.  The  great  diff"erence  between  the 
modern  and  the  ancient  world  is  the  growth  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  and  the  meaning  and  value  of  evi- 
dence. There  are  many  kinds  of  certainties.  There 
is  the  absolute  scientific  certainty  of  such  proposi- 
tions as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  cannot 
possibly  make  five.  This  is  of  course  only  the 
principle  that  two  and  two  cannot  be  said  to  make 
tour,  out  that  they  are  four,  and  that  2  +  2  and  4 
are  only  different  ways  of  describing  the  same 
phenomenon.  Then  there  come  the  lesser  cer- 
tainties, that  is  to  say,  the  certainties  that  justify 
practical  action.  A  man  who  is  aware  that  he  has 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  pay  him  the  interest,  is  justified 
in  spending  a  certain  income ;  but  he  cannot  be 
said  to  know  at  any  moment  that  the  capital  is 
there,  because  the  trustees  may  have  absconded 
with  the  money,  and  the  man  may  not  have  been 
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informed  of  the  fact.  The  danger  of  the  epotist  is 
that  he  is  apt  to  rti,Mrd  as  sciciuiric  certainties  what 
are  only  relative  certainties  ;  and  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  tolerant  attitude  is  to  get  rid  of  these 
prejudices  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  perceive  that 
the  first  duty  of  the  philosoplicr  is  not  to  deal  in 
assumptions,  but  to  realize  that  other  people's 
regions  of  what  may  he  called  practical  certainties 
— that  is  to  sav,  the  assurances  which  justify  prac- 
tical action  niav  he  both  smaller  or  even  lar<,'er  than 
his  own.  The  first  dutv  then  of  the  man  of  vivid 
nature  is  to  fight  resolutelv  against  the  sin  of  im- 
patience. He  must  realize  that  some  people  may 
regartl  as  a  certaintv  what  is  to  him  a  questionable 
opinion,  and  that  his  business  is  not  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  certainties  of  others,  but  the  detining 
the  limits  of  his  own.  I'he  svmpathv  that  can  be 
practised  intellectuallv  is  the  resolute  attempt  to 
enter  into  the  position  of  others.  The  temptation 
to  argue  with  people  of  convinced  views  should 
be  resolutelv  resisted  ;  argiiinent  onlv  strengthens 
and  iortities  the  con\iclions  of  opjtonents,  and  I  can 
honest Iv  sav  that  1  luue  ncwr  vet  met  a  man  of 
strong  intellectual  iiiire  who  was  ever  converted  bv 
argument.  Yet  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  dutv  tor  all 
of  us  to  aim  at  a  just  appreciation  of  various  points 
of  view,  and  that  we  onjlit  to  trv  to  understand 
others  rather  than  to  pei>uaJa-  them. 

So  tar  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  intellectual 
reuion,  and  I  wouKl  sum  it  uji  bv  saving  that  I 
think  that  the  dut\  ot  e\i-rv  tlion^httul  person,  who 
desues  to  a\oui  egotism  m  the  intellectual  region, 
is  to  cultivate  \«.liai  mav  be  e.illed  the  scientilie,  or 
even    the    sceptical    sjunt,    t(j    uei^h    evidence,    and 
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not  to  form  conclusions  without  evidence.  Thus 
one  avoids  the  dan<;crs  of  egotism  best,  because 
egotism  is  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  man  who  says 
credo  quia  credo.  Whereas  the  aim  of  the  philosopher 
should  be  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  and  to  be 
ready  to  give  up  personal  preferences  in  the  light 
of  truth.  In  dealing  with  others  in  the  intellectual 
region,  the  object  should  be  not  to  convince,  but 
to  get  people  to  state  their  own  views,  and  to  realize 
that  unless  a  man  converts  himself,  no  one  else  can  •, 
the  method  therefore  should  be  not  to  attack  con- 
clusions, but  to  ask  patiently  for  the  evidence  upon 
which  those  conclusions  are  based. 

But  there  is  a  danger  in  lingering  too  long  in 
the  intellectual  regions  ;  the  other  regions  of  the 
human  spirit  may  be  called  the  rcsthetic  and  the 
mystical  regions.  To  take  the  aesthetic  region  next, 
the  duty  of  the  philosopher  is  to  realize  at  the  out- 
set that  the  perception  of  beauty  is  essentially  an 
individual  thing,  and  that  the  canons  of  what  are 
called  good  taste  are  of  all  things  the  most  shifting. 
In  this  region  the  danger  of  dogmatism  is  very  great, 
because  the  more  tliat  a  man  indulges  the  rapturous 
perception  of  the  beauty  that  appeals  to  himself, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
beauty  outside  of  his  own  perceptions.  The  duty 
of  a  man  who  wishes  to  avoid  egotism  in  this  region 
is  to  try  and  recognize  faithful  conception  and  firm 
execution  ever}'whcre  ;  to  realize  that  half,  and 
more  than  half,  of  the  beauty  of  everything  is  the 
beauty  of  age,  remoteness,  and  association.  There 
is  no  temptation  so  strong  for  the  aesthetic  nature, 
as  to  deride  and  contemn  the  beauty  of  the  art 
that  we  have  just  outgrown.     To  take  a  simple  case. 
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The  Early  Victorian  iipliolstcrers  derided  the  stiff- 
ness and  ausleritv  of  (juccn  Anne  furniture,  and 
the  public  genuinely  admired  the  florid  and  rococo 
forms  of  Early  Victorian  art.  A  generation  passed, 
and  Early  Victorian  art  was  relentlessly  derided, 
while  the  Queen  Anne  was  reinstalled.  Now  there 
arc  signs  of  a  growing  tolerance  among  connois- 
seurs of  the  Early  Victorian  taste  again.  The  truth 
is  that  there  is  no  absolute  beauty  in  either  ;  that 
the  thing  to  aim  at  is  prouress  and  development  in 
art,  and  that  probably  the  most  dangerous  and 
decadent  sign  of  all  is  the  reverting  to  the  beauty 
of  a  previous  age  rather  than  striking  out  a  new 
line  of  our  own.  The  aim  then  of  the  man  who 
would  avoid  aesthetic  egotism  should  be,  not  to  lay 
down  canons  of  what  is  or  what  is  not  good  art, 
but  to  try  to  recognize,  as  I  have  said,  faithful 
conception  and  firm  execution  wherever  he  can 
discern  it  ;  and,  for  himself,  to  express  as  vividly 
as  he  can  his  own  keenest  and  acutest  perceptions 
of  beauty.  The  onlv  beautv  that  is  worth  anything, 
IS  the  beautv  perceivetl  in  sincerity,  and  here  again 
the  secret  lies  in  resolutely  al^staining  from  laving 
down  laws,  from  judging,  from  condemning.  The 
victor)'  alwavs  rem.iins  witli  those  who  admire, 
rather  than  with  those  ulio  deride,  and  the  power 
of  appreciating  is  worth  any  amount  of  the  power 
of  despising. 

And  now  we  pass  to  the  third  and  most  in- 
tangible region  of  the  spirit,  the  region  that  I  will 
call  the  mystical  reL'ion.  Tiiis  is  in  a  sense  akin 
to  the  ;e^tlietic  rei'iMU,  bet.iii^e  it  j'l.iitly  C()n>i>ts  in 
the  ap]>reeiation  ot  luautN'  m  i-thu.il  things.  Here 
liic    danger    of    the    vi\icl    {H-i>.on.dit\     is    to    let    his 
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preferences  be  his  guide,  and  to  contemn  certain 
types  of  character,  certain  qualities,  certain  modes 
of  thought,  certain  points  of  view.  Mere  again 
one's  duty  is  plain.  It  is  the  resolute  avoidance 
of  the  critical  attitude,  the  attempt  to  disentangle 
the  golden  thread,  the  nobility,  the  purity,  the 
strength,  the  intensity,  that  may  underlie  char- 
acters and  views  that  do  not  superficially  appeal 
to  oneself.  The  philosopher  need  not  seek  the 
society  of  uncongenial  persons  :  such  a  practice  is 
a  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  ;  but  no 
one  can  avoid  a  certain  contact  with  dissimilar 
natures,  and  the  aim  of  the  philosopher  must  be 
to  try  and  do  sympathetic  justice  to  them,  to  Seek 
earnestly  for  points  of  contact,  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt to  emphasize  differences.  For  instance,  if 
the  philosopher  is  thrown  into  the  society  of  a  man 
who  can  talk  nothing  but  motor  jargon  or  golfing 
shop — I  select  the  instances  of  the  conversation 
that  is  personally  to  me  the  dreariest— he  need  not 
attempt  to  talk  of  golf  or  motors,  and  he  is  equally 
bound  not  to  discourse  of  his  own  chosen  intel- 
lectual interests  ;  but  he  ought  to  endeavour  to 
find  a  common  region,  in  which  he  can  meet  the 
golfer  or  the  motorist  without  mutual  dreariness. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  1  have  drifted 
out  of  the  mystical  region,  but  it  is  not  so,  for  the 
relations  of  human  beings  with  each  other  appear 
to  me  to  belong  to  this  region.  The  strange  af^ni- 
ties  and  hostilities  of  temperament,  the  inexplicable 
and  undeniable  thing  called  charm,  the  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  character — all  this  is  in  the  mys- 
tical region  of  the  spirit,  the  region  of  intuition  and 
instinct,   which   is   a   far   stronger,   more   vital,   and 
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more  general  region  than  the  intellectual  or  the 
artistic.  And  turther,  there  conies  the  deepest  in- 
tuition of  all,  tile  relation  ot  the  human  spirit  to  its 
Maker,  its  originating  cause.  Whether  this  rela- 
tion can  be  a  direct  one  is  a  matter  for  each  person 
to  decide  from  his  own  experience  ;  but  perhaps 
the  onlv  two  thint,^  of  which  a  human  being  can 
be  said  to  be  absolutely  conscious  are  his  own 
identity,  and  the  existence  of  a  controlling  Power 
outside  of  him.  .And  here  lies  the  tleepest  danger 
of  all,  that  a  man  should  attempt  to  limit  or  deline 
his  conception  of  the  Power  that  originated  him,  by 
his  own  preferences.  The  tlcepest  mystery  of  all 
lies  in  the  conyiction,  which  seems  to  be  inex- 
tricably rooted  in  the  human  spirit,  namely,  the 
instinct  to  distinguish  between  the  impulses  which 
wc  In-lieye  emanate  from  (jod,  and  the  impulses 
which  we  belieye  emanate  from  ourseKes.  It  is 
incontestable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race 
haye  the  instinct  that  in  tollowing  beneficent,  un- 
selfish, noble  impulses  tiuy  are  tollowing  the  will 
ot  their  .Maker  ;  but  that  in  yielding  to  cruel,  sen- 
sual, low  inijMilses  they  are  acting  contrary  to  the 
will  ot  the  Creator.  Arul  this  intuition  is  one  which 
many  ot  us  do  not  doubt,  though  it  is  a  j->rinciple 
\\hich  cannot  be  scientiticilly  jiroyed.  Indeeil,  it 
is  incontestable  that,  thouu'h  we  In-lieye  the  will  ot 
( fotl  to  be  on  the  side  ol  \\\\:\\  is  good,  yet  lie  j^uts 
man\'  obstacles,  or  jhtimUs  th'-m  to  be  put,  in  the 
way  ot  the  man  who  ile^iii  ^  to  act  rl'  litlw 

1  he  onK  wa\',  i  IkIkxc.  m  this  \as\  region,  \n 
which  we  c.in  hope  to  iiiijno\-e,  id  \\]u  \iclories,  is 
the  way  ot  .1  (|Mi(t  and  Hincre  >^iil 'mission.  It  is 
easy   to   siil'MUt    to   the    Will    ^'t    (  iotl    when    it   sends 
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us  joy  and  peace,  when  it  makes  us  courageous, 
high-hearted,  and  just.  The  dilHculty  is  to  ac- 
quiesce when  He  sends  us  adversity,  ill-health, 
suiferine^  ;  when  He  permits  us  to  sin,  or  if  that 
is  a  faithless  phrase,  does  not  grant  us  strength 
to  resist.  But  we  must  try  to  be  patient,  we  must 
try  to  interpret  the  value  of  suffering,  the  meaning 
01  failure,  the  significance  of  shame.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  urged  that  this  too  is  a  temptation  of 
egotism  in  another  guise,  and  that  we  grow  thus 
to  conceive  of  ourselves  as  filling  too  large  a  space 
in  the  mind  of  God.  But  unless  we  do  this,  we  can 
only  conceive  of  ourselves  as  the  victims  of  God's 
inattention  or  neglect,  which  is  a  wholly  despairing 
thought. 

In  one  sense  we  must  be  egotistic,  if  self-know- 
ledge is  egotism.  We  must  try  to  take  the  measure 
of  our  faculties,  and  we  must  try  to  use  them.  But 
while  we  must  wisely  humiliate  ourselves  before 
the  majesty  of  God,  the  vast  and  profound  scheme 
of  the  Universe,  we  must  at  the  same  time  believe 
that  we  have  our  place  and  our  work  ;  that  God 
indeed  purposely  set  us  where  we  find  ourselves  ; 
and  among  the  complicated  difficulties  of  sense,  of 
temptation,  of  unhappiness,  of  failure,  we  must  tr}' 
to  fix  our  eyes  humbly  and  faithfully  upon  the 
best,  and  seek  to  be  worthy  of  it.  We  must  tr}' 
not  to  be  self-sufficient,  but  to  be  humble  and  yet 
diligent. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  practise  this  simple 
resignation  often  enough  ;  it  is  astonishing  how 
the  act  of  placing  our  own  will  as  far  as  possible 
in  unison  with  the  Will  of  God  restores  our  tran- 
quillity. 
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It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  I  was  walking 
alone  among  fields  and  villages.  It  was  one  of 
those  languid  days  of  early  spring,  when  the  frame 
and  the  mind  alike  seem  unstrung  and  listless. 
The  orchards  were  white  with  flower,  and  the 
hedges  were  breaking  into  fresh  green.  I  had  just 
returned  to  my  work  after  a  brief  and  delightful 
holiday,  and  was  overshadowed  with  the  vague 
depression  that  the  resumption  of  work  tends  to 
bring  to  anxious  minds.  1  entered  a  little  ancient 
church  that  stood  open  ;  it  was  full  of  sunlight, 
and  had  been  tenderly  decked  with  an  abundance 
of  spring  flowers.  If  I  had  been  glad  at  heart  it 
would  have  seemed  a  sweet  place,  full  of  peace  and 
beautiful  mysteries.  But  it  had  no  voice,  no  mes- 
sage for  me.  I  was  overshadowed  too  by  a  sad 
anxiety  about  one  whom  I  loved,  who  was  acting 
perversely  and  unworthiiv.  There  came  into  my 
mind  a  sudden  gracious  thought  to  commit  myself 
to  the  heart  of  (Jod,  not  to  disguise  my  weakness 
and  anxietv,  not  to  ask  that  the  load  should  be 
lightened,  fiut  that  I  miglu  endure  His  will  to  the 
uttermost. 

In  a  moment  came  the  strength  I  sought  ;  no 
lightening  of  the  load,  but  a  ilccper  serenitv,  a  desire 
to  bear  it  faithfully.  The  verv  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  seemed  to  mingle  like  a  sweet  incense  with 
my  vow.  Tiie  old  walls  whispered  of  patience  and 
hope.  I  do  not  know  wlicre  the  peace  that  then 
settled  ujxm  me  came  from,  l)ut  not,  it  seemed,  out 
of  the  siriulcr  resources  of  mv  ou  n  vt-xed  spirit. 

Hut  alter  all,  the  woiulcr  is,  in  this  mvsterious 
world,  not  that  there  is  so  much  egotism  abroad. 
but  that  the  re  is  so  little  !      Considering  the  narrow 
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space,  the  little  cage  of  bones  and  skin,  in  which 
our  spirit  is  confined,  like  a  fluttering  bird,  it  often 
astonished  me  to  find  how  much  of  how  many 
people's  thoughts  is  not  given  to  themselves,  but 
to  their  work,  their  friends,  their  families. 

The  simplest  and  must  practical  cure  for  egotism, 
after  all,  is  resolutely  to  suppress  public  manifes- 
tations of  it  ;  and  it  is  best  to  overcome  it  as  a 
matter  of  good  manners,  rather  than  as  a  matter 
of  religious  principle.  One  does  not  want  people 
to  be  impersonal  ;  all  one  desires  to  feel  is  that 
their  interest  and  sympathy  is  not,  so  to  speak, 
tethered  by  the  leg,  and  only  able  to  hobble  in  a 
small  and  trodden  circle.  One  docs  not  want 
people  to  suppress  their  personality,  but  to  be 
ready  to  compare  it  with  the  personalities  of  others, 
rather  than  to  refer  other  personalities  to  the  stand- 
ard of  their  own  ;  to  be  generous  and  expansive,  if 
possible,  and  if  that  is  not  possible,  or  not  easy,  to 
be  prepared,  at  least,  to  take  such  deliberate  steps 
as  all  can  take,  in  the  right  direction.  We  can  all 
force  ourselves  to  express  interest  in  the  tastes  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  others,  we  can  ask  questions,  we 
can  cultivate  relations.  The  one  way  in  which  we 
can  all  of  us  improve,  is  to  commit  ourselves  to  a 
course  of  action  from  which  we  shall  be  ashamed  to 
draw  back.  Many  people  who  would  otherwise 
drift  into  self-regarding  ways  do  this  when  they 
marry.  They  may  marry  for  egotistical  reasons  ; 
but  once  inside  the  fence,  affection  and  duty  and 
the  amazing  experience  of  having  children  of  their 
own  give  them  the  stimulus  thev  need.  But  even 
the  most  helpless  celibate  has  onlv  to  embark  upon 
relations   with   others,   to   find   them   multiply   and 
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increase.  After  all,  egotism  has  little  to  do  with 
the  forming  or  hoklinL:  ot  strong  opinions,  or  even 
with  the  intentness  with  wliich  we  pursue  our  aims. 
The  dog  is  the  intentest  of  all  animals,  and  throws 
himself  most  eagerlv  into  his  pursuits,  but  he  is 
also  the  least  egotistical  and  the  most  sympathetic 
of  creatures.  Egotism  resides  more  in  a  kind  of 
proud  isolation,  in  a  s]>ecies  of  contempt  for  the 
opinions  and  aims  oi  others.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
the  most  successful  men  who  are  the  most  ego- 
tistical. The  most  uncompromising  egotist  I  know 
is  a  wcnild-he  literary  man,  who  has  the  most 
pathetic  belief  in  the  interest  and  signiticance  of 
his  own  very  halting  j)irtormances,  a  belief  which 
no  amount  of  rejection  or  iiuiilTerence  can  shake,  and 
who  has  hardly  a  good  word  for  the  books  of  other 
writers.  I  hayc  sometimes  thought  that  it  is  in  his 
case  a  species  of  mental  disease,  because  he  is  an 
acute  critic  of  all  vvork  except  his  own.  Doctors 
will  indeed  tell  one  that  trimscendent  egotism  is 
vers-  nearly  allied  to  insanit\  ;  but  in  ordin.iry  cases 
a  little  common  sense  and  a  little  courtesy  will  soon 
suppress  the  manifestations  of  the  tendency,  if  a 
man  can  only  realize  that  the  forming  of  decided 
opinions  is  the  cheapest  luxury  in  the  world,  while 
a  licence  to  express  tliein  uncompromisingly  is  one 
ot  the  most  exjH'nsi\e.  Pcili.ijvs  the  hardest  kintl  of 
egotism  to  cure,  is  the  eL:"ii-^in  that  is  combini'd  with 
a  delercntial  courtesy,  aiul  the  j^ower  ot  disj-ikr.  ing 
a  supci  iiiial  s\nipatli\,  brrausc  an  egotist  of  tliis 
type  so  st-ldom  eiu-ountcis  any  ehecks  which  would 
Con\iiKe  him  ot  hi,  tailr.  Siuh  ju-ojilc,  if  they 
!ia\e  natuial  alulitN,  -  l;<ii  a(.!iii-\(.-  iMeat  success, 
fuxause   thcv    pursue   tlieir    own   ambitions   with    re- 
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lentless  perseverance,  and  have  the  tact  to  do  it 
without  appearing'  to  interfere  with  the  designs  of 
others.  Tliey  bide  their  time  ;  they  are  all  con- 
sideration and  delicacy  ;  they  are  never  importunate 
or  tiresome  ;  if  they  fail,  they  accept  the  failure  as 
though  it  were  a  piece  of  undeserved  good  fortune  ; 
they  never  have  a  grievance  ;  they  simply  wipe  up 
the  spilt  milk,  and  say  no  more  about  it  ;  baffled 
at  one  point,  they  go  quietly  round  the  corner,  and 
continue  their  quest.  They  never  for  a  moment 
really  consider  any  one's  interests  except  their  own  ; 
even  their  generous  impulses  are  deliberately  calcu- 
lated for  the  sake  of  the  artistic  effect.  Such  people 
make  it  hard  to  believe  in  disinterested  virtue  ;  yet 
they  join  with  the  meek  in  inheriting  the  earth,  and 
their  prosperity  seems  the  sign  of  Divine  approval. 

But  apart  from  the  definite  steps  that  the  ordi- 
nary, moderately  interesting,  moderately  successful 
man  may  take,  in  the  direction  of  a  cure  for  ego- 
tism, the  best  cure,  after  all,  for  all  faults,  is  a 
humble  desire  to  be  different.  That  is  the  most 
transforming  power  in  the  world  ;  we  may  fail  a 
thousand  times,  but  as  long  as  we  are  ashamed  of 
our  failure,  as  long  as  we  do  not  helplessly  acqui- 
esce, as  long  as  we  do  not  try  to  comfort  ourselves 
for  it  bv  a  careful  parade  of  our  other  virtues,  we 
are  in  the  pilgrim's  road.  It  is  a  childish  fault, 
after  all.  I  watched  to-day  a  party  of  children  at 
play.  One  detestable  little  boy,  the  clumsiest  and 
most  incapable  of  the  party,  spent  the  whole  time 
in  climbing  up  a  step  and  jumping  from  it,  while  he 
entreated  all  the  others  to  see  how  far  he  could 
project  himself.  There  was  not  a  cliild  there  who 
could  not  have  jumped  twice  ;is  far,  but  they  were 
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angelically  patient  and  sympathetic  with  the  odious 
little  wretch.  It  seemed  to  me  a  sad,  small  parable 
of  what  we  so  many  of  us  are  engaged  all  our  lives 
long  in  doing.  The  child  had  no  eyes  for  and  no 
thoughts  of  the  rest  ;  he  simply  reiterated  his  ridic- 
ulous performance,  and  claimed  admiration.  There 
came  into  my  mind  that  exquisite  and  beautiful  ode, 
the  work  too,  strange  to  say,  of  a  transcendent  ego- 
tist, Coventry  Patmore,  and  the  prayer  he  made  : 

"  -\h,  when  at  last  we  lie  uith  tranced  breath, 
Nor  vexing  Thee  in  death, 
.■\nd  Thou  rememl)orest  of  what  toys 
We  made  our  jo\s, 
How  weakly  understood 
Thy  great  commanded  good, 
Then,  fatherly  not  hss 

Than  I  whom  Thou  hast  moulded  from  the  clay, 
Thou'lt  leave  Thy  wrath,  and  sav. 
'  I  will  l>e  sorry  for  their  childishness.'  " 

This  is  where  we  may  leave  our  problem  ;  leave 
it,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  have  faithfully  struggled 
with  it,  if  we  have  tried  to  amend  ourselves  and 
to  encourage  others  ;  if  we  have  done  all  this,  and 
reached  a  point  beyond  which  progress  seems  im- 
possible. Hut  we  must  not  ning  our  problems 
and  perplexities,  as  we  arc  apt  to  do,  upon  the 
knees  of  God,  the  vcr\'  instant  they  begin  to  be- 
wilder us,  as  children  bring  a  tangled  skein,  or  a 
toy  bent  crooked,  to  a  nurse.  We  nuist  not,  I 
8ay  ;  and  vet,  after  all,  I  iun  not  sure  that  it  is 
not  the  best  and  simplest  way  of  all  I 


IX 

Education 

1SAID  that  I  was  a  public-school  master  for 
nearly  twenty  years  ;  and  now  that  it  is  over  I 
sometimes  sit  and  wonder,  rather  sadly,  I  am 
afraid,  what  we  were  all  about. 

We  were  a  strictly  classical  school  ;  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  boys  in  the  school  were  practically 
specialists  in  classics,  whether  they  had  any  apti- 
tude for  them  or  not.  We  shoved  and  rammed 
in  a  good  many  other  subjects  into  the  tightly 
packed  budget  we  called  the  curriculum.  But  it 
was  not  a  sincere  attempt  to  widen  our  education, 
or  to  give  boys  a  real  chance  to  work  at  the  things 
they  cared  for  ;  it  was  only  a  compromise  with 
the  supposed  claims  of  the  public,  in  order  that 
we  might  try  to  believe  that  we  taught  things  we 
did  not  really  teach.  We  had  an  enormous  and 
elaborate  machine  ;  the  boys  worked  hard,  and 
the  masters  were  horribly  overworked.  The  whole 
thing  whizzed,  banged,  grumbled,  and  hummed 
like  a  factory  ;  but  very  little  education  was  the 
result.  It  used  to  go  to  my  heart  to  see  a  sparkling 
stream  of  bright,  keen,  lively  little  boys  arrive,  half 
after  half,  ready  to  work,  full  of  interest,  ready 
to  listen  breathlessly  to  anything  that  struck  their 
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fanc3',  ready  to  ask  gucstujns— such  excellent  ma- 
terial, 1  used  to  think.  At  the  other  end  used  to 
depart  a  slow  river  of  cheerful  and  conventional 
boys,  well-dressed,  well-mannered,  thoroughly  nice, 
reasonable,  sensible,  and  t'ood-humoured  creatures, 
but  knowing  next  to  n(»tliini,',  with(nit  intellectual 
interests,  and,  indeed,  honestly  despising  them.  I 
do  not  want  to  exam^erate  ;  and  I  will  frankly  con- 
fess that  there  were  alwavs  a  few  well-educated 
bovs  among  them  ;  hut  these  were  boys  of  real 
ability,  with  an  aptitude  for  classics.  And  as  pro- 
viding a  classical  education,  the  system  was  elTective, 
though  cumbrous  ;  hampered  and  congested  by  the 
other  subjects,  which  were  well  enougli  taught,  but 
which  had  no  adequate  time  given  to  them,  and 
intruded  upon  the  classics  without  liaving  oppor- 
tunin,'  to  develop  themselves.  It  is  a  melancholy 
picture,  but  the  result  certainlv  was  that  intellectual 
c^'nicism  was  the  note  of  the  place. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  machiner}'  was  all 
there  ;  cheerful  industrv  among  masters  and  bovs 
alike  ;  but  the  whole  thing  frozen  and  chilled, 
partly  by  the  congestion  of  subjects,  partlv  by 
anti(juated  methods. 

.Moreover,  to  pro\i(le  a  cl.issical  education  for 
the  liest  boys,  ever\thing  el>e  was  sacrificed.  The 
boys  were  taught  classics,  not  on  the  litei.u'V  method, 
but  on  the  academic  nicilixl,  as  it  thev  were  all  to 
enter  tor  triposes  antl  se  lio]  iishij^s,  and  to  eml  bv 
becoming  professors.  In-tcul  of  snnplv  reading 
awav  at  interesting  and  Ium  .'.liil  books,  and  ti\ing 
to  co\(.T  some  gromul.  a  L;ieat  ijiiantil\'  ot  jnuLmtic 
grammar  was  taught  ;  tii.ie  was  wasteii  in  tiAing 
to  m.ike  the  lui\  s  cm m post-  m  both  1  .atn»  .iiul  (  iiiek. 
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when  they  had  no  vocabular}',  and  no  knowledge  of 
the  hinguages.  It  was  hke  setting  children  of  six 
and  seven  to  write  I'^nglish  in  the  style  of  Milton 
and  Carlyle. 

The  solution  is  a  very  obvious  one  ;  it  is,  at 
all  costs  to  simplify,  and  to  relieve  pressure.  The 
staple  of  education  should  be  French,  easy  mathe- 
matics, history,  geography,  and  popular  science.  1 
would  not  even  begin  Latm  or  Greek  at  first.  Then, 
when  the  first  stages  were  over,  I  would  have  every 
boy  with  any  special  gift  put  to  a  single  subject, 
in  which  he  should  try  to  make  real  progress,  but 
so  that  there  would  be  time  to  keep  up  the  simpler 
subjects  as  well.  The  result  would  be  that  when  a 
boy  had  finished  his  course,  he  would  have  some 
one  subject  which  he  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  have  mastered  up  to  a  certain  point.  He  would 
have  learnt  classics,  or  mathematics,  or  history,  or 
modern  languages,  or  science,  thoroughly  ;  while 
all  might  hope  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of 
French,  English,  history,  easy  mathematics,  and 
easy  science.  Boys  who  had  obviously  no  special 
aptitude  would  be  kept  on  at  the  simple  subjects. 
And  if  the  result  was  only  that  a  school  sent  out 
boys  who  could  read  French  easily,  and  write  simple 
French  grammatically,  who  knew*  something  of 
modern  history  and  geography,  could  work  out 
sums  in  arithmetic,  and  had  some  conception  of 
elementar}'  science — well,  they  would,  I  believe, 
be  ver}'  fairly  educated  boys. 

The  reason  why  intellectual  cynicism  sets  in, 
is  because  the  boys,  as  they  go  on,  feel  that  they 
have  mastered  nothing.  They  have  been  set  to 
compose    in    Greek    and    Latin    and    French  ;     the 
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result  is  that  they  have  no  power  of  composing  in 
any  of  these  languages,  when  they  might  have 
learnt  to  compose  in  one.  Meanwhile,  they  have 
not  had  time  to  read  any  English  to  speak  of,  or 
to  be  practised  in  writing  it.  They  know  nothing 
of  their  own  history  or  of  modern  geography  ;  and 
the  blame  is  not  with  them  if  they  find  all  know- 
ledge arid  and  unattractive. 

I  would  try  all  sorts  of  experiments.  I  would 
make  boys  do  easy  precis- writing  ;  to  give  a  set 
of  boys  a  simple  printed  correspondence  and  tell 
them  to  analyze  it,  would  be  to  give  them  a  task 
in  which  the  dullest  would  find  some  amusement. 
I  should  read  a  story  aloud,  or  a  short  episode  of 
history,  and  require  thcin  to  re-tell  it  in  their 
own  words.  Or  I  would  relate  a  simple  incident, 
and  make  them  write  it  in  French  ;  make  them 
write  letters  in  French.  And  it  would  be  easy  thus 
to  make  one  subject  play  into  another,  because 
they  could  be  made  to  give  an  account  in  French 
of  something  that  they  had  done  in  science  or 
history. 

At  present  each  of  the  roads — Latin,  Greek, 
French,  mathematics,  science  —  leads  otT  in  a 
separate  direction,  and  seems  to  lead  nowhere  in 
particular. 

The  defenders  of  the  classical  system  sav  that 
it  fortifies  the  mind  and  makes  it  a  strong  and 
vigorous  instrument.  Where  is  the  proof  of  it  ? 
It  is  tnie  that  it  fortifies  and  invigorates  minds 
which  have,  to  start  with,  pK  ntv  of  grip  and  in- 
terest ;  but  pure  classics  arc,  as  the  results  abun- 
dantly prove,  too  hard  a  subject  for  ordinar\-  minds, 
and  they  are  taught   in  too  abstruse  and   elaborate 
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a  way.  If  it  were  determined  by  the  united  good 
sense  of  educational  authorities  that  Latin  and  Greek 
must  be  retained  at  all  costs,  then  the  only  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  sacrifice  all  other  subjects,  and 
to  alter  all  the  methods  of  teaching  the  classics. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  solution  ;  but  it 
would  be  better  than  the  present  system  of  intel- 
lectual starvation. 

The  truth  is  that  the  present  results  are  so  poor 
that  any  experiments  are  justified.  The  one  quality 
which  you  can  depend  upon  in  boys  is  interest, 
and  interest  is  ruthlessly  sacrificed.  When  I  used 
to  press  this  fact  upon  my  sterner  colleagues,  they 
would  say  that  I  only  wanted  to  make  things  amus- 
ing, and  that  the  result  would  be  that  we  should 
only  turn  out  amateurs.  But  amateurs  are  at  least 
better  than  barbarians  ;  and  my  complaint  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  boys  are  not  turned  out  even 
professionally  equipped  in  the  elaborate  subjects 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  taught. 

The  same  melancholy  thing  goes  on  in  the 
older  Universities.  The  classics  are  retained  as  a 
subject  in  which  all  must  qualify  ;  and  the  educa- 
tion provided  for  the  ordinary  passman  is  of  a  con- 
temptible, smattering  kind  ;  it  is  really  no  educa- 
tion at  all.  It  gives  no  grip,  or  vigour,  or  stimulus. 
Here  again  no  one  takes  any  interest  in  the  average 
man.  If  the  more  liberal  residents  tr\'  to  get  rid 
of  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  compulsory'  classics, 
a  band  of  earnest,  conventional  people  streams  up 
from  the  countn,'  and  outvotes  them,  saying  sol- 
emnly, and  obviously  believing,  that  education  is 
in  danger.  The  truth  is  that  the  intellectual  edu- 
cation of  the  average   Englishman  is  sacrificed   to 
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an   antiquated    humanist    system,    administered    by 
unimaginative  and  pedantic  people. 

The  saddest  part  ot  it  all  is  that  we  have,  most 
of  us,  so  little  idea  of  what  we  want  to  elTect  bv 
education.  My  own  theon,'  is  a  simple  one.  I 
think  that  we  ought  tirst  of  all  to  equip  boys,  as 
far  as  we  can,  to  plav  a  useful  part  in  the  world. 
Such  a  theon,'  is  decried  by  educational  theorists 
as  being  utilitarian  ;  but  if  education  is  not  to  be 
useful,  we  had  better  close  our  schools  at  once. 
The  idealist  says,  "  Never  mind  the  use  ;  get  the 
best  educational  instrunu-nt  for  the  training  of  the 
mind,  and,  when  you  have  hnished  your  work,  the 
mind  will  be  bright  and  strong,  and  capable  of  dis- 
charging any  labour."  That  is  a  beautiful  theorv  ; 
but  it  is  not  borne  out  bv  results  ;  and  one  of  the 
reasons  of  the  profound  disbelief  which  is  rapidly 
spreading  in  the  country  with  regard  to  our  public 
schools,  is  that  we  send  out  so  many  bovs,  not  only 
without  intellectual  life,  but  not  even  capable  of 
humble  usefulness.  These  theorists  continue  to  talk 
of  classics  as  a  splendul  i^vmnastic,  but  in  their 
hands  it  becomes  a  racl;  ;  instead  of  leaving  the 
limbs  supple  and  well  knit,  they  are  strained,  dis- 
jointed, and  feeble.  Iv.  <  n  the  tlower  of  our  classical 
system  are  too  often  kit  \sitliout  anv  oriL'inal  power 
of  e\['>ressi()n  ;  critical,  fastidious  niiiujs,  admiring 
enulition,  preferring  the  elueidation  of  secoiul-rate 
authors  to  the  study  of  the  best.  A  man  who  reads 
Virgil  for  pK-asure  is  a  iHttcf  result  of  a  system  of 
education  than  one  who  rc-eilits  Tibnllus.  Instead 
of  haviriL:  nn'^^inal  the:  -^i;,  .irul  a  st\le  of  their  own 
to  e.\pre<>  tliein  in,  *'...-(•  lii /h  c-las^iei-t^  are  left 
with   a   proff)iin(l   l;no\\  Icil'j-    (A   the   -^tvle   arul    usage 
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of  ancient  authors,  a  thing  not  to  be  undervakied 
as  a  step  in  a  progress,  but  still  essentially  an  ante- 
roonn  of  the  mind. 

The  further  task  that  lies  before  us  educators, 
when  we  have  trained  a  mind  to  be  useful,  con- 
sists in  the  awakening,  in  whatever  regions  may 
be  possible,  of  the  soul.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
the  ethical  soul,  but  the  spirit  of  fine  perception  of 
beauty,  of  generous  admiration  for  what  is  noble 
and  true  and  high.  And  here  I  am  sure  that  we 
fail,  and  fail  miserably.  For  one  thing,  these  great 
classicists  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  only 
through  literature,  and,  what  is  more,  the  austere 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  can  this  sense  be 
developed.  I  myself  have  a  deep  admiration  for 
Greek  literature.  I  think  it  one  of  the  brightest 
flowers  of  the  human  spirit,  and  I  tliink  it  well  that 
any  boy  with  a  real  literary  sense  should  be  brought 
into  contact  with  it.  I  do  not  think  so  highly  of 
Latin  literature.  There  are  very  few  writers  of  the 
first  rank.  Virgil  is,  of  course,  one  ;  and  Horace 
is  a  splendid  craftsman,  but  not  a  high  master  of 
literature.  There  is  hardly  any  prose  in  Latin  fit 
for  boys  to  read.  Cicero  is  diiTuse,  and  often 
affords  little  more  than  small-talk  on  abstract 
topics  ;  Tacitus  a  brilliant  but  affected  prosateur, 
Cagsar  a  dull  and  uninspiring  author.  But  to  many 
boys  the  path  to  literary  appreciation  cannot  lie 
through  Latin,  or  even  Greek,  because  the  old 
language  hangs  like  a  veil  between  them  and  the 
thought  within.  To  some  bovs  the  enkindling  ot 
the  intellectual  soul  comes  through  English  litera- 
ture, to  some  through  historv,  to  "some  through  a 
knowledge  of  other  lands,  which  can  l)e  approached 
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by  gcogrnphv.  To  some  through  art  and  music  ; 
and  of  these  two  thini^s  we  tritle  with  llie  hitter  and 
hardlv  touch  upon  the  former.  I  cannot  see  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  lives,  the  motives,  the  perform- 
ances of  artists  is  in  itself  a  less  valuable  instrument 
of  education  than  a  knowledge  of  the  lives,  motives, 
and  performances  of  writers,  even  though  they  be 
Greek. 

What  our  teachers  fail  in — and  the  most  en- 
thusiastic often  f.'.il  most  hopelessly — is  in  svm- 
pathy  and  imagmation.  They  cannot  conceive 
that  what  moves,  touches,  and  inspires  themselves 
may  have  no  meaniir^  tor  boys  with  a  diilerent 
type  of  mind. 

The  result  of  (Mir  education  can  be  well  re- 
viewed by  one  who,  like  mvsclf,  after  wrestling, 
often  very  sorrowfullv,  with  the  problems  of  school 
education,  comes  up  to  a  universitv  and  gets  to 
know  something  of  these  bovs  at  a  later  stage. 
Manv  of  them  are  line,  vigorous  fellows  ;  but 
thev  often  tend  to  look  upon  their  work  as  a  dis- 
agreeable necessitv,  \sliich  thev  do  conscientiouslv, 
expecting  nothing  in  particular  from  it.  'I'hev 
plav  games  ardentlv,  and  till  their  hours  of  leisure 
with  talk  about  them.  \r{  one  tliscerns  in  mind 
alter  mind  the  germs  of  iiitrllcctual  thiuirs,  unde- 
velopetl  and  bewildrn-d.  Manv  of  tluin  have  an 
int<-i(>t  in  soinethiii'j,  but  thev  are  otten  ashamed 
to  talk  aiiout  it.  Tlu\  ha\e  a  dii-ji  horror  ot  beiuL' 
suppiocd  to  be  superior;  thrs  listen  politeK'  to 
talk  about  bonks  and  pietiirfs,  conscious  ot  il,mio- 
rarur,  not  ill-  li- po.cd  to  listen  ;  but  it  is  all  an 
uu'imI  \s  Olid  to  t}u::i. 

I    am    all    lor    haiil    and    strenuous    \\(trk.      1    do 
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not  at  all  wish  to  make  work  slipshod  and  dil- 
ettante. I  would  raise  the  standards  of  simple 
education,  and  force  boys  to  show  that  they  are 
working  honestly.  I  want  energy  and  zeal  above 
everything.  But  my  honest  belief  is  that  you  cannot 
get  strenuous  and  zealous  work  unless  you  also  have 
interest  and  belief  in  work.  At  present,  education 
as  conducted  in  our  public-school  and  university 
system  appears  to  me  to  be  neither  utilitarian  nor 
intellectual.  It  aims  at  being  intellectual  first  and 
utilitarian  afterwards,  and  it  misses  both. 

Whether  anything  can  be  done  on  a  big  scale 
to  help  us  out  of  the  poor  tangle  in  which  we  are 
involved,  I  do  not  know.  I  fear  not.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  time  is  ripe.  I  do  not  believe  that 
great  movements  can  be  brought  about  by  prophets, 
however  enlightened  their  views,  however  vigorous 
their  personalities,  unless  there  is  a  corresponding 
energy  below.  An  individual  may  initiate  and  con- 
trol a  great  force  of  public  opinion  ;  I  do  not  think 
he  can  originate  it.  There  is  certainly  a  vague  and 
widespread  discontent  with  our  present  results  ; 
but  it  is  all  a  negative  opinion,  a  dissatisfaction 
with  what  is  being  done.  The  movement  must 
have  a  certain  positive  character  before  it  can  take 
shape.  There  must  arise  a  desire  and  a  respect 
for  intellectual  things,  a  certain  mental  tone,  which 
is  wanting.  iA.t  present,  public  opinion  only  indi- 
cates that  the  rising  generation  is  not  well  trained, 
and  that  boys,  after  going  through  an  elaborate  edu- 
cation, seem  to  be  very  little  equipped  for  practical 
life.  There  is  no  complaint  that  boys  are  made 
unpractical ;  the  feeling  rather  is  that  they  are 
turned  out  healthy,  well-drilled  creatures,  fond  of 
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games,  manly,  obedient,  but  with  a  considerable 
aversion  to  scttiiuL;  down  to  work,  and  with  a  firm 
resolve  to  extract  what  amusement  they  can  out  of 
life.  All  that  is,  I  feel,  perfectly  true  ;  but  there 
is  little  demand  on  the  part  of  parents  that  boys 
should  have  intellectual  interests  or  enthusiasms 
for  the  things  of  the  mind.  What  teachers  ought 
to  aim  at  is  to  communicate  something  of  this  en- 
thusiasm, bv  devising  a  form  of  education  which 
should  appeal  to  the  simpler  forms  of  intellectual 
curiositv,  instead  of  starving  boys  upon  an  ideal  of 
inaccessible  dignity.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny 
that  those  who  defend  the  old  classical  tradition 
have  a  high  intellectual  ideal.  But  it  is  an  unprac- 
tical ideal,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  plain  facts 
of  experience. 

The  result  is  that  we  teachers  have  forfeited 
confidence  ;  and  we  nuist  somehow  or  other  re- 
gain it.  We  are  tolerated,  as  all  ancient  and 
respectable  things  are  tolerated.  We  have  become 
a  part  of  the  social  onkr,  and  we  have  still  the 
prestige  of  wealth  and  dignity.  But  what  wealthy 
people  ever  dreaUi  nowadavs  of  building  and  en- 
dowing colleges  on  purclv  literary  lines  ?  .Ml  the 
building's  which  have  ari>cn  of  late  in  mv  Universitv 
are  eitlur  builtlings  for  scientific  purposes  or  clerical 
fouiul.itions  for  ecclesiastical  ends.  The  vitalitv  of 
our  litcrarv  etlucation  is  slowlv  fading  out  of  it. 
This  lack  of  vitalitv  is  not  so  c\  ident  until  vou  go 
a  little  wav  beneath  the  surface.  Classical  prof'i- 
ciencv  is  still  liberallv  rewmded  bv  scholarships 
anil  tellousliijis  ;  :ind  wliilc  the  classical  tr;ulition 
reinaiiH  in  our  schools  ttiere  are  a  good  m.inv  men, 
uho  intend   to  be  teachers,  who   enter  for  classical 
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examinations.  But  where  we  fail  grievously  is  in 
our  provision  for  average  men  ;  they  are  provided 
with  feeble  examinations  in  desultory-  and  diffuse 
subjects,  in  which  a  high  standard  is  not  required. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  condition  of  greater 
vacuity  than  that  in  which  a  man  leaves  the  Uni- 
versity after  taking  a  pass  degree.  No  one  has 
endeavoured  to  do  anything  for  him,  or  to  cultivate 
his  intelligence  in  any  line.  And  yet  these  are  our 
parents  in  the  next  generation.  And  the  only  way 
m  which  we  stifle  mental  revolt  is  by  leaving  our 
victims  in  such  a  condition  of  mental  abjectness  and 
intellectual  humility,  that  it  does  not  even  occur 
to  them  to  complain  of  how  unjustly  they  have  been 
treated.  After  all,  we  have  interfered  with  them 
so  little  that  they  have  contrived  to  have  a  good 
time  at  the  University.  They  have  made  friends, 
played  games,  and  lived  a  healthy  life  enough  ; 
they  resolve  that  their  boys  shall  have  a  good  time 
too,  if  possible  ;  and  so  the  poor  educational  farce 
is  played  on  from  generation  to  generation.  It  is 
melancholy  to  read  the  sonnet  which  Tennyson 
wrote,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  a  grave  and  bitter 
indictment  of  Cambridge — 

"  Because  you  do  profess  to  teach, 
And  teach  us  nothing,  feeding  not  the  heart." 

That  is  the  mistake  :  we  do  not  feed  the  heart  ; 
we  are  too  professional  ;  we  concern  ourselves  with 
methods  and  details  ;  we  swallow  blindly  the  elab- 
orate tradition  under  which  we  have  ourselves  been 
educated  ;  we  continue  to  respect  the  erudite  mind, 
and  to  decry  the  appreciative  spirit  as  amateurish 
and  dilettante.     We  continue  to  think  that  a   boy 
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is  well  trained  in  history  it  he  has  a  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  sequence  of  events — that  is,  of  course, 
a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  professor  or 
a  teacher  ;  but  here  attain  lies  one  of  the  fatal  fal- 
lacies of  our  system — that  we  train  from  the  pro- 
fessorial point  of  view.  Onmiscience  is  not  even 
desirable  in  the  ordinary  mind.  A  boy  who  has 
appreciated  the  force  of  a  few  great  historical  char- 
acters, who  has  learnt  generous  insight  into  the  un- 
selfish patriotism  that  wins  the  great  victories  of 
the  world,  who  can  see  the  horror  of  tyranny  and 
the  wrongs  done  to  humanity  in  the  name  of  au- 
thority, who  has  seen  how  a  nation  in  earlier  stages 
is  best  ruled  by  an  enlightened  despotism,  until  it 
has  learnt  vigour  and  honesty  and  truth,  who  has 
learnt  to  perceive  that  jiolitical  agitation  only  sur- 
vives in  virtue  of  the  justice  which  underlies  its 
demands — a  boy,  I  sav,  who  has  been  taught  to 
perceive  such  things,  has  learnt  the  lesson  of  his- 
tor)'  in  a  way  which  a  studeni  crammed  with  dates 
and  facts  may  have  wholh   missed. 

The  trutii  is  that  we  do  not  know  what  we  are 
aiming  at.  Our  school  and  university  systems  aim 
at  present  at  an  austere  standard  of  mental  disci- 
pline, and  then  fail  to  enforce  it,  by  making  in- 
evitable concessions  to  the  mental  weakness  in- 
herited from  long  generations  trained  ujton  tlie 
system  of  starvation.  'I'he  system,  imleed,  too 
often  reminds  me  of  an  old  picture  in  Punch,  of 
genteel  poverty  dining  in  state  ;  in  a  room  liiing 
with  portraits,  attended  bv  io^inien,  two  attenuated 
persons  sit,  while  a  silwr  co\cr  is  mnoved  from  a 
dish  cont. lining  a  ro.i  'ed  iiDiisf.  The  resources 
that    ought   to   be   spent    on    ..    \.  Iiole.^oiue    meal    are 
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wasted  in  keeping  up  an  ideal  of  state.  Of  cours* 
there  is  sonietliing  noble  in  all  sacrifice  of  [icisonal 
comfort  and  health  to  a  dignified  ideal  ;  hut  it  i^ 
our  business  at  present  to  nil  the  dish  rather  than 
to  insist  on  the  cover  being  of  silver. 

One  very  practical  proof  of  the  disbelief  which 
the  public  has  in  education  is  that,  while  the  charges 
of  public  schools  have  risen  greatly  in  the  last  hfty 
years,  the  margin  is  all  expended  in  the  comfort 
of  boys,  and  in  opportunities  for  athletic  exer- 
cises ;  while  masters,  at  all  but  a  very  few  public 
schools,  are  still  so  poorly  paid  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  best  men  to  adopt  the  profession,  unless 
they  have  an  enthusiasm  which  causes  them  to  put 
considerations  of  personal  comfort  aside.  It  is  only 
too  melancholy  to  observe  at  the  University  that 
the  men  of  vigour  and  force  tend  to  choose  the 
Civil  Service  or  the  Bar  in  preference  to  educa- 
tional work.  I  cannot  wonder  at  it.  The  drudgery 
of  falling  in  with  the  established  system,  of  teaching 
things  in  which  there  is  no  interest  to  be  communi- 
cated, of  insisting  on  details  in  the  value  of  which 
one  does  not  believe,  is  such  that  few^  people,  ex- 
cept unambitious  men,  who  have  no  special  mental 
bent,  adopt  the  profession  ;  and  these  only  because 
the  imparting  of  the  slender  accomplishments  that 
they  have  gained  is  an  obvious  and  simple  method 
of  earning  a  livelihood. 

The  blame  must,  I  fear,  fall  first  upon  the 
Universities.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  educa- 
tion there  provided  for  the  honour  men,  which 
is  often  excellent  of  its  kind  ;  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  keenest  and  best  enthusiasm 
sceius  to  me   there   to   be   drifting  away   from  the 
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literary  side  of  education.  But  while  an  old  and 
outworn  humanist  tradition  is  allowed  to  prevail, 
while  the  studies  of  the  average  passman  are  al- 
lowed to  be  ditfuse,  desultory,  and  aimless,  and 
of  a  kind  from  which  it  is  useless  to  expect  either 
animation  or  precision,  so  long  will  a  blight  rest 
upon  the  education  of  the  country.  While  boys 
of  average  abilities  continue  to  be  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versities, and  while  the  Universities  maintain  the 
classical  fence,  so  loni,'  will  the  so-called  modern 
sides  at  schools  continue  to  be  collections  of  more 
or  less  incapable  bovs.  And  in  decr}'ing  modern 
sides,  as  even  headmasters  of  great  schools  have 
been  often  known  to  do,  it  is  verv  seldom  stated 
that  the  average  of  ability  in  these  departments 
tends  to  be  so  low  that  e\en  the  masters  who  teach 
in  them  teach  without  taith  or  interest. 

It  may  be  thought  of  these  considerations  that 
they  resemble  the  attitude  ot  Carlvle,  ot  whom 
Fitz(jerald  saitl  that  he  liad  sat  tor  many  years 
pretty  comfortably  in  his  study  at  Chelsea,  scold- 
ing all  the  world  for  not  being  heroic,  but  without 
being  Ncry  precise  in  telling  them  how.  iUit  this 
is  a  case  where  indi\idual  action  is  out  of  the  cpics- 
tion  ;  and  it  I  am  asked  to  name  a  simjile  reform 
which  would  have  an  elFect,  I  woukl  suggest  that 
a  caret ul  revision  ot  the  education  of  passmen  at 
our  I  niversities  is  the  best  and  most  practical  step 
to  take. 

.•\ntl,  for  the  schools,  the  only  solution  possible 
is  that  the  directc)rs  ot  secoiularv  education  should 
devise  a  rial  and  sitnplr  torm  ot  curricuhuu.  if 
tliev  wholi  -heartedlv  brlir\e  in  the  classics  as  the 
best  p(;ssiblc  lorm  ot  education,  then  let  them  realize 
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that  the  classics  form  a  large  and  complicated  sub- 
ject, which  demands  the  whole  of  the  eneij^ies  of 
boys.  Let  them  resist  utilitarian  demands  alto- 
gether, and  bundle  all  other  subjects,  except  classics, 
out  of  the  curriculum,  so  that  classics  may,  at  all 
events,  be  learnt  thoroughly  and  completely.  At 
present  they  make  large  and  reluctant  concessions 
to  utilitarian  demands,  and  spoil  the  efTect  of  the 
classics  to  which  they  cling,  and  in  which  they 
sincerely  believe,  by  admitting  modern  subjects  to 
the  curriculum  in  deference  to  the  clamour  of  utili- 
tarians. A  rigid  system,  faithfully  administered, 
would  be  better  than  a  slatternly  compromise.  Of 
course,  one  would  like  to  teach  all  boys  ever}thing 
if  it  were  possible  !  But  the  holding  capacity  of 
tender  minds  is  small,  and  a  few  subjects  thoroughly 
taught  are  infinitely  better  than  a  large  number  of 
subjects  flabbily  taught. 

I  say,  quite  honestly,  that  I  had  rather  have 
the  old  system  of  classics  pure  and  simple,  taught 
with  relentless  accuracy,  than  the  present  hotch- 
potch. But  I  earnestly  hope  myself  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  demand  for  modern  subjects  is  too 
strong  to  be  resisted. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  when  the  whole  world  is 
expanding  and  thrilling  with  new  life  all  around 
us,  it  is  an  intolerable  mistake  not  to  bring  the 
minds  of  boys  in  touch  with  the  modern  spirit. 
The  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  may  well  form 
a  part  of  modern  education  ;  but  we  want  rather 
to  bring  the  minds  of  those  who  are  being  educated 
into  contact  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  spirit,  as 
part  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  than  to  make  them 
acquainted    with    the    philological    and    syntactical 
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peculiarities  of  the  two  languages.  It  may  be 
said  that  we  cannot  come  into  contact  with  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  spirit  except  through  read- 
ing their  respective  literatures  ;  but  if  that  is  the 
case,  how  can  a  svstem  of  teaching  classics  be 
defended  which  never  brings  the  vast  majority  of 
the  boys,  who  endure  it,  in  contact  with  the  liter- 
ature or  the  national  spirit  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  at  all  ?  I  do  not  think  that  classical 
teachers  can  sincerely  maintain  that  the  average 
product  of  a  classical  school  has  any  real  insight 
mto,  or  familiarity  with,  either  the  language  or 
the  spirit  of  these  two  great  nations. 

And  if  that  is  true  of  average  boys  educated 
on  this  svstem,  what  is  it  that  classical  teachers 
profess  to  have  given  them  ?  They  will  sav  grip, 
vigour,  the  fortified  mind.  But  where  is  the  proof 
of  it  }  If  I  saw  classicallv  educated  boys  flinging 
themselves  afterwards  with  energ)'  and  ardour  into 
modern  literature,  hisiorv,  philosophy,  science,  I 
should  be  the  first  to  concur  in  the  value  of  the 
svstem.  But  I  see,  instead,  intellectual  cvnicism, 
intellectual  apathv,  an  absorbing  love  of  phvsical 
e.xercise,  an  appetite  tor  material  pleasures,  a  dis- 
taste for  books  and  thou^lit.  I  do  not  sav  that 
these  tendencies  would  at  once  vield  to  a  simpler 
and  more  enlightened  svstem  of  education  ;  but 
the  results  of  the  present  system  seem  to  me  so 
negative,  so  unsati^t.utorv,  as  to  justifv,  and  in- 
deed necessitate,  the  lr\ing  of  educational  experi- 
ments. It  is  terrible  to  see  the  patient  accjuies- 
cence,  the  humble  conscientiousness  with  which 
the  present  svstem  is  administered.  It  is  j\itiietic 
to  see   so   much    lal>our   expetuietl    upon   an   nnpos- 
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sible  task.  There  is  something,  of  course,  morally 
impressive  about  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  those 
who  stick  to  a  sinking  ship,  and  attempt  to  bale 
out  with  teacups  the  inrush  of  the  overwhelming 
tide.  But  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  too  much 
is  at  stake  ;  that  year  by  year  the  younger  genera- 
tion, which  ought  to  be  sent  out  alive  to  intel- 
lectual interests  of  every  kind,  in  a  period  which  is 
palpitating  with  problems  and  thrilled  by  wonder- 
ful surprises,  is  being  starved  and  cramped  by  an 
obstinate  clinging  to  an  old  tradition,  to  a  system 
which  reveals  its  inadequacy  to  all  who  pass  by  ; 
or,  rather,  our  boys  are  being  sacrificed  to  a  weak 
compromise  between  two  systems,  the  old  and  the 
new,  which  are  struggling  together.  The  new 
system  cannot  at  present  eject  the  old,  and  the 
old  can  only  render  the  new  futile  without  exer- 
cising its  own  complete  influence. 

The  best  statesmanship  in  the  world  is  not  to 
break  rudely  with  old  traditions,  but  to  cause 
the  old  to  run  smoothly  into  the  new.  My  own 
sincere  belief  is  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  attempt 
this  ;  but  that  if  the  subject  continues  to  be  shelved, 
if  our  educational  authorities  refuse  to  consider  the 
question  of  reform,  the  growing  dissatisfaction  will 
reach  such  a  height  that  the  old  system  will  be 
swept  away  root  and  branch,  and  that  many  vener- 
able and  beautiful  associations  will  thereby  be 
sacrificed.  And  with  all  my  heart  do  I  deprecate 
this,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  a  wise  continuity,  a 
tendency  to  temperate  reform,  is  one  of  the  best 
notes  of  the  English  character.  We  have  a  great 
and  instinctive  tact  in  England  for  avoiding  revo- 
lutions, and    for    making  freedom    broaden   slowly 
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down  ;  that  is  what,  one  ventures  to  hope,  may 
be  the  issue  of  the  present  discontent.  But  I 
would  rather  have  a  revohition,  with  all  its  de- 
structive agencies,  than  an  unintelligent  and  op- 
pressive tvranny. 


Authorship 

I  HAVE  been  sometimes  consulted  by  young 
aspirants  in  literature  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
embarking  upon  the  profession  of  letters  ;  and 
if  my  inquirer  has  confessed  that  he  will  be  obliged 
to  earn  his  living,  I  have  always  replied,  dully  but 
faithfully,  that  the  best  way  to  realize  his  ambi- 
tion is  to  enter  some  other  profession  without 
delay.  Writing  is  indeed  the  most  delightful  thing 
in  the  world,  if  one  has  not  to  depend  upon  it 
for  a  livelihood  ;  and  the  truth  is  that,  if  a  man 
has  the  real  literary  gift,  there  are  very  few  pro- 
fessions which  do  not  afTord  a  margin  of  time 
sufficient  for  him  to  indulge  what  is  the  happiest 
and  simplest  of  hobbies.  Sometimes  the  early 
impulse  has  no  root,  and  withers  ;  but  if,  after  a 
time,  a  man  finds  that  his  heart  is  entirely  in 
his  writing,  and  if  he  feels  that  he  may  without 
imprudence  give  himself  to  the  practice  of  the 
beloved  art,  then  he  may  formally  adopt  it  as  a 
profession.  But  he  must  not  hope  for  much 
monetary'  reward.  A  successful  writer  of  plays 
may  make  a  fortune,  a  novelist  or  a  journalist  of 
the  first  rank  may  earn  a  handsome  income  ;  but  to 
achieve  conspicuous  mundane  success  in  literature, 
a  certain   degree   of  good   fortune   is   almost   more 
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important  than  genius,  or  even  than  talent.  Ability 
by  itself,  c\cn  literan'  ability  of  a  high  order,  is 
not  sutlicient  ;  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  vogue,  to 
create  or  satisfv  a  special  demand,  to  hit  the  taste 
of  the  age.  But  the  writer  of  belles-lettres,  the 
literar)'  writer  pure  and  simple,  can  hardly  hope 
to  earn  a  living  wage,  unless  he  is  content  to  do. 
and  indeed  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  a  good  deal 
of  hackwork  as  well,  lie  must  be  ready  to  write 
reviews  and  introductions  ;  to  pour  out  occasional 
articles,  to  compile,  to  edit,  to  select  ;  and  the 
chances  are  that  if  his  livelihood  depends  upon  his 
labour,  he  will  have  little  of  the  tranquillity,  tlie 
serenitv,  the  leisure,  upon  the  enjovmcnt  ot  which 
the  qualitv  of  tlie  best  work  depends.  John  Ad- 
dington  Svmonds  makes  a  calculation,  in  one  of 
his  published  letters,  to  the  etlect  that  his  entire 
earnings  for  the  years  in  which  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  writing  his  history  of  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance, had  been  at  the  rate  of  about  £ioo  a 
year,  from  which  probablv  nearly  half  had  to  be 
subtracted  for  inevitable  incidental  expenses,  such 
as  books  and  travelling.  The  conclusion  is  that 
unless  a  man  has  private  resources,  or  a  sufliciently 
robust  constitution  to  be  able  to  carrv  on  his  literary 
work  si(.le  bv  side  with  his  professional  work,  he  can 
hardlv  afford  to  turn  his  attention  to  bcllcs-httres. 

Nowadavs  literature  ha>  become  a  rather  tasliion- 
able  purs'iit  than  otherwise.  'I'iines  have  changed 
since  (irav  refused  to  accept  monev  for  his  pub- 
lications, and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
was  an  eccentric  gentleman  who  wrote  snldv  for 
his  own  amuseiiunt  ;  since  tlu-  inheritor  ot  Rokebv 
found   among  the   lamilv    porli.iits   of    the   magnates 
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that  adorned  his  walls  a  picture  of  the  novelist 
Richardson,  and  was  at  the  pains  of  adding  a  rib- 
bon and  a  star,  in  order  to  turn  it  into  a  portrait 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  he  might  free  his  gal- 
lery from  such  degrading  associations. 

But  now  a  social  personage  is  hardly  ashamed 
of  writing  a  book,  of  travels,  perhaps,  or  even  of 
literary  appreciations,  so  long  as  it  is  untainted  by 
erudition  ;  he  is  not  averse  to  publishing  a  volume 
of  mild  lyrics,  or  a  piece  of  simple  fiction,  just  to 
show  how  easy  it  is,  and  what  he  could  do,  if  only, 
as  Charles  Lamb  said,  he  had  the  mind.  It  adds 
a  pleasant  touch  of  charming  originality  to  a  great 
lady  if  she  can  bring  out  a  little  book.  Such  com- 
positions are  indubitably  books  ;  they  generally 
have  a  title-page,  an  emotional  dedication,  an  ultra- 
modest  preface,  followed  by  a  certain  number  of 
pages  of  undeniable  print.  It  is  common  enough 
too,  at  a  big  dinner-party,  to  meet  three  or  four 
people,  without  the  least  professional  dinginess,  who 
have  written  books.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  said 
the  other  day,  with  much  humour,  that  he  could 
not  reckon  himself  a  professional  author  because 
he  had  only  written  five  books — the  same  number 
as  Moses.*  And  1  am  far  from  decrving  the  pleasant 
labours  of  these  amateurs.  The  writing  of  such 
books  as  I  have  described  has  been  a  real  amuse- 
ment to  the  author,  not  entailing  any  particular 
strain  ;  the  sweet  pride  of  autliorship  enlarges 
one's  sympathies,  and  gives  an  agreeable  glow  to 
life.     No   inconvenient    rivalry    results.     The    little 

*  This  sentence  was,  of  course,  written  l)efore  the  puhh- 
cation  by  Mr.  CluirchiU  of  the  Life  of  his  father,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill. 
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volumes  just  flutter  into  the  sunshine,  like  gauzy 
flies  from  some  tiny  cocoon,  and  spread  llieir 
slender  wings  very  gracefully  in  the  sun. 

I  would  not,  then,  like  some  austere  critics, 
forbid  such  leisurely  writers  as  I  have  described 
to  indulge  in  the  pleasant  diversion  of  writing 
books.  There  are  reviewers  who  think  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  hunt  and  chase  tliese  amiable  and  well- 
meaning  amateurs  out  of  the  held,  as  though  thev 
had  trespassed  upon  some  sacred  enclosure.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  necessary  or  even  kind  to  do 
this.  1  would  rather  rcjard  literature  as  a  kind 
of  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  where  there  is  gold  as 
well  as  silver  to  be  picked  up.  .Amateurs  tend,  it 
is  true,  rather  to  scatter  gold  and  silver  in  the  held 
of  literature  than  to  accjuire  it  ;  and  I  had  just  as 
soon,  after  all,  that  they  should  lavish  their  super- 
fluous wealth  there,  to  be  picked  up  by  honest  pub- 
lishers, as  that  they  should  lavish  it  in  other  regions 
of  unnecessary  expenditure.  It  is  not  a  crime, 
when  all  is  said,  to  write  or  even  to  print  an  in- 
ferior book  ;  I  would  indeed  go  further,  and  say 
that  writing  in  anv  shape  is  at  worst  a  harmless 
diversion  ;  and  1  see  no  re.ison  v.hv  people  should 
be  discouraged  from  sucii  ui\ersi()n,  any  more  than 
that  they  should  be  discouraged  from  practising 
music,  or  making  sketches  in  water-colour,  because 
they  onlv  attain  a  low  standard  of  execution  in 
such  pursuits.  Indeed,  i  think  that  hours  devoted 
to  the  production  of  interior  literature,  bv  persons 
of  leisure,  are  (juite  as  well  bestowed  as  hours  spent 
in  golfing  and  motoring  ;  to  en!,M^e  in  the  task  of 
writing  a  book  imj>lies  a  eerl.ini  sNinjxithv  with 
intellectual   tlnn^^  ;     and    1    an.   Jisposcti   to  applaiul 
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and  encourage  anything  which  increases  intellectual 
appreciation  in  our  country  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  not  too  much  of  it  abroad  ;  and  I  care 
ver)'  little  how  it  is  acquired,  if  only  it  is  acquired. 
The  only  way  in  which  these  amateurs  can  be  tire- 
some is  if  they  insist  upon  reading  their  composi- 
tions aloud  in  a  domestic  circle,  or  if  they  request 
one  to  re:ul  a  published  book  and  give  them  a 
candid  opinion.  I  once  stayed  with  a  worthy 
country  gentleman  who,  evening  after  evening, 
after  we  had  returned  from  shooting,  insisted  on 
reading  aloud  in  the  smoking-room,  with  solemn 
zest,  the  novel  on  which  he  was  engaged.  It  was 
heavy  work  !  The  shooting  was  good,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  was  not  dearly  purchased  at  the 
price.  The  plot  of  the  book  was  intricate,  the 
characters  numerous  ;  and  I  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  the  dramatis  personce  apart.  But 
I  did  not  grudge  my  friend  the  pleasure  he  took 
in  his  coni{)Osition  ;  I  only  grudged  the  time  I 
was  obliged  to  spend  in  listening  to  it.  The  novel 
was  not  worth  writing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  intrinsic  merits  ;  but  it  gave  my  old  friend  an 
occupation  ;  he  was  never  bored  ;  he  flew  back  to 
his  book  whenever  he  had  an  hour  to  spare.  It 
saved  him  from  dulness  and  ennui  ;  it  gave  him,  I 
doubt  not,  many  a  glowing  hour  of  secret  joy  ;  it 
w'as  an  unmixed  benefit  to  himself  and  his  family 
that  he  had  this  indoors  resource  ;  it  entailed  no 
expense  ;  it  was  simply  the  cheapest  and  most  harm- 
less hobby  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

It  is  characteristic  of  our  nation  to  feel  an  im- 
perative need  for  occupation.  I  suppose  that  there 
is  no  nation  in  the  world  which  has  so  little  capacity 
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for  doing  nothing  gracefully,  and  enjoying  it,  as  the 
English,  This  cliaracteristic  is  part  of  our  strength, 
because  it  testifies  to  a  certain  childlike  yitality. 
We  are  impatient,  restless,  unsatisfied.  We  cannot 
be  happy  unless  Nve  have  a  definite  end  in  view. 
The  result  of  this  temperament  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
present  time  in  the  enormous  and  consuming  pas- 
sion for  athletic  exercise  in  the  open  air.  We  are 
not  an  intellectual  nation,  and  we  must  do  some- 
thing ;  we  are  wealthy  and  secure,  and,  in  default 
of  regular  work,  we  have  got  to  organize  our  hours 
of  leisure  on  the  supposition  that  we  have  some- 
thing to  do,  1  have  little  doubt  that  if  we  became 
a  more  intellectual  nation  the  change  would  be 
signalized  by  an  immense  output  of  interior  books, 
because  we  have  not  the  student  temperament,  the 
gift  of  absorbing  literature.  We  liave  a  deep  in- 
stinct for  publicity.  U  we  are  athletically  gifted, 
we  must  display  our  athletic  prowess  in  public.  If 
we  have  thoughts  ot  our  own,  we  must  have  a 
hearing  ;  we  look  upon  meditation,  contemplation, 
conversation,  the  arts  of  leisurely  living,  as  a  waste 
of  time  ;    we  are  above  all  things  practical. 

But  1  would  pass  on  to  consider  the  case  of 
more  serious  writers  ;  ;!nd  I  would  begin  by  mak- 
ing a  personal  confession.  My  own  occupations 
are  mainlv  literarv  ;  aiul  1  would  sav  tranklv  that 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  pleasme  comparable 
to  tlie  pleasure  of  writiiiLr.  To  tluLi  a  conucnial 
subject,  and  to  express  tliat  sultject  as  lucitllv,  as 
sincereK  ,  as  franklv  as  j>«i-;Mlile,  appears  to  me  tc 
be  the  most  dclijlitful  iKinp.ition  in  the  world. 
.Nature  is  full  ot  (.Atiui  itr  -ijlits  ami  sounds,  da\ 
by    dav  ;     the   sta'j*'   ot    llie   uoild    is   cro\sel(d   with 
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interesting  and  fascinating  personalities,  rich  in 
contrasts,  in  characteristics,  in  humour,  in  pathos. 
We  are  surrounded,  the  moment  we  pass  outside 
of  the  complex  material  phenomena  which  surround 
us,  by  all  kinds  of  wonderful  secrets  and  incompre- 
hensible mysteries.  What  is  this  strange  pageant 
that  unrolls  itself  before  us  from  hour  to  hour  ?  this 
panorama  of  night  and  day,  sun  and  moon,  summer 
and  winter,  joy  and  sorrow,  life  and  death  ?  We 
have  all  of  us,  like  Jack  Horner,  our  slice  of  pit- 
to  eat.  Which  of  us  does  not  know  the  delighted 
complacency  with  which  we  pull  out  the  plums  ? 
The  poet  is  silent  of  the  moment  when  the  plate  is 
empty,  when  nothing  is  left  but  the  stones  ;  but 
that  is  no  less  impressive  an  experience. 

The  wonderful  thing  to  me  is,  not  that  there  is 
so  much  desire  in  the  world  to  express  our  little 
portion  of  the  joy,  the  grief,  the  mystery  of  it  all, 
but  that  there  is  so  little.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
that  there  was  more  instinct  for  personal  expres- 
sion ;  Edward  FitzGerald  said  that  he  wished  we 
had  more  lives  of  obscure  persons  ;  one  wants  to 
know  what  other  people  are  thinking  and  feeling 
about  it  all  ;  what  joys  they  anticipate,  what  fears 
thev  sustain,  how  they  regard  the  end  and  cessation 
of  life  and  perception,  which  waits  for  us  all.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  people  are  often  so  modest  ;  they 
think  that  their  own  experience  is  so  dull,  so  unro- 
mantic,  so  uninteresting.  It  is  an  entire  mistake. 
If  the  dullest  person  in  the  world  would  only  put 
down  sincerely  what  he  or  she  thought  about  his 
or  her  life,  about  work  and  love,  religion  and  emo- 
tion, it  would  be  a  fascinating  document.  My  only 
sorrow  is  that  the  amateurs  of  wliom  I  have  spoken 
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above  will  not  do  this  ;  they  rather  turn  to  external 
and  impersonal  impressions,  relate  definite  thini^s, 
what  they  see  on  their  travels,  for  instance,  describ- 
ing just  the  things  which  any  one  can  see.  They 
tend  to  indulge  in  the  melancholy  labour  of  trans- 
lation, or  employ  customary,  familiar  forms,  such 
as  the  novel  or  the  plav.  If  only  they  would  write 
diaries  and  publish  them  ;  comjiose  imaginary 
letters  ;  let  one  inside  the  house  ot  self  instead  of 
keeping  one  wandering  in  the  park  !  The  real  in- 
terest of  literature  is  the  apprehending  of  other 
points  of  view  ;  one  spinds  an  immense  time  in 
what  is  called  society,  in  tlic  pursuit  of  other  people's 
views  ;  but  what  a  ven-  little  grain  results  from  an 
intolerable  deal  of  chalt  !  And  all  because  people 
are  couNcntional  and  not  simple-minded  ;  because 
they  will  not  sav  what  tliev  think  ;  indeed  they 
will  not  as  a  rule  trv  to  hnd  out  what  they  do  think, 
hut  prefer  to  trathc  with  the  conventional  counters, 
^'et  what  a  refreshment  it  is  to  meet  with  a  per- 
fectly sincere  person,  who  makes  vou  feel  that  vou 
are  m  real  contact  with  a  luiman  being  !  This  is 
'.'.hat  we  ought  to  aim  at  in  writing  :  at  a  perfectly 
sincere  presentment  ot  our  thoughts.  We  cannot, 
ui  course,  all  of  us  hope  to  have  views  Uj-^on  art, 
upon  tlieologv,  upon  politics,  upon  eilucation,  be- 
cause we  mav  not  ha\e  anv  exjU'iiencc  in  these 
subjects  ;  but  we  have  all  of  us  experience  in  life,  in 
nature,  in  emotion,  in  reli:;inn  ;  and  to  express 
what  we  feel,  as  sincerelv  as  we  can,  is  certainlv 
useful  to  ourselves,  because  it  clears  our  view, 
leads  us  not  to  confuse  hopes  with  certainties,  en- 
■li  les  us  to  (lisintangle  what  we  really  believe  from 
what  we  conventioruillv  adopt. 
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Of  course  this  cannot  be  done  all  at  once  ; 
when  we  first  begin  to  write,  we  find  how  diflicult 
it  is  to  keep  the  thread  of  our  thoughts  ;  we  keep 
turning  out  of  the  main  road  to  explore  attractive 
by-paths  ;  we  cannot  arrange  our  ideas.  All  writers 
who  produce  original  work  pass  through  a  stage  in 
which  thev  are  conscious  of  a  throng  of  kindred 
notions,  all  more  or  less  bearing  on  the  central 
thought,  but  the  movements  of  which  they  can- 
not wholly  control.  Their  thoughts  are  like  a  tur- 
bulent crowd,  and  one's  business  is  to  drill  them 
into  an  ordered  regiment.  A  writer  has  to  pass 
through  a  certain  apprenticeship  ;  and  the  cure  for 
this  natural  vagueness  is  to  choose  small  precise 
subjects,  to  say  all  that  we  have  in  our  minds  about 
them,  and  to  stop  when  we  have  finished  ;  not 
to  aim  at  fine  writing,  but  at  definiteness  and 
clearness. 

I  suppose  people  arrive  at  their  end  in  different 
ways  ;  but  my  own  belief  is  that,  in  writing,  one 
cannot  do  much  by  correction.  I  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  arrive  at  lucidity  is  by  incessant 
practice  ;  we  must  be  content  to  abandon  and 
sacrifice  faulty  manuscripts  altogether  ;  we  ought 
not  to  fret  over  them  and  rewrite  them.  The  two 
things  that  I  have  found  to  be  of  infinite  service  to 
myself,  in  learning  to  write  prose,  have  been  keep- 
ing a  full  diary,  and  writing  poetn,'.  The  habit  of 
diarizing  is  easily  acquired,  and  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes habitual,  the  day  is  no  more  complete  with- 
out it  than  it  is  complete  without  a  cold  bath  and 
regular  meals.  People  say  that  they  have  not  time 
to  keep  a  diarv  ;  but  they  would  never  say  that 
they  had  not  time  to  take  a  bath  or  to  have  their 
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meals.  A  dian'  need  not  be  a  dreary  chronicle  of 
one's  movements  ;  it  should  aim  rather  at  giving 
a  salient  account  of  some  particular  episode,  a  walk, 
a  book,  a  conversation.  It  is  a  practice  which  brings 
its  own  reward  in  many  wavs  ;  it  is  a  singularly 
delightful  thing  to  look  at  old  diaries,  to  see  how 
one  was  occupied,  sav,  ten  years  ago  ;  what  one 
was  reading,  the  people  one  was  meeting,  one's 
earlier  point  of  view.  And  then,  further,  as  I  have 
said,  it  has  the  immense  advantage  of  developing 
style  ;  the  subjects  are  ready  to  hand  ;  and  one 
may  learn,  by  diarizing,  the  art  of  sincere  and  frank 
expression. 

And  then  there  is  the  practice  of  writing  poetry  ; 
there  are  certain  years  in  the  life  of  most  people 
with  a  literary  temperament,  when  poetrv  seems 
the  most  natural  and  desirable  mode  of  self-expres- 
sion. This  impulse  should  be  freely  yielded  to. 
The  poetrv  need  not  be  verv  good  ;  I  have  no  illu- 
sions, for  instance,  as  to  tlie  merits  of  mv  own  ;  but 
it  gives  one  a  copious  vocalnilan,-,  it  teaches  the  art 
of  poise,  of  cadence,  of  choice  in  words,  of  pictur- 
escjueness.  There  comes  a  time  when  one  aban- 
dons poetrv,  or  is  abandoned  by  it  ;  and,  after  all, 
prose  is  the  most  real  and  natural  form  of  expres- 
sion. There  arrives,  in  the  case  of  one  who  has 
practised  poetical  expression  diligently,  a  wonder- 
ful sense  of  freedom,  ot  expansiveness,  of  delight, 
when  he  begins  to  use  what  has  been  material  for 
pfK-lrv  for  tlie  purposes  of  prose.  Poetical  exj^es- 
sion  is  strictlv  conditioned  by  length  of  stanzas, 
dignitv  of  vocabulary,  and  the  paintui  exigincies  of 
rhvnie.  How  good  are  tlic  davs  when  (me  has 
escaped   from   all   that   tyrannv,   when   one   can   say 
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the  things  that  stir  the  emotion,  freely  and  liber- 
ally, in  Howing  phrases,  without  hein^^  brought  to 
a  stop  by  the  severe  fences  of  poetical  form  1  The 
melody,  the  cadence,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sen- 
tence, antithesis,  contrast,  mellifluous  encr^ — these 
are  the  joys  of  prose  ;  but  there  is  nothing  like 
the  writing  of  verse  to  make  them  easy  and  in- 
stinctive. 

A  word  may  be  said  about  style.  Stevenson 
said  that  he  arrived  at  flexibility  of  style  by  frank 
and  unashamed  imitation  of  other  writers  ;  he 
played,  as  he  said,  "  the  sedulous  ape  "  to  great 
authors.  This  system  has  its  merits,  but  it  also 
has  its  dangers.  A  sensitive  literary  temperament 
is  apt  to  catch,  to  repeat,  to  perpetuate  the  charm- 
ing mannerisms  of  great  writers.  I  have  sometimes 
had  to  write  critical  monographs  on  the  work  of 
great  stylists.  It  is  a  perilous  business  !  If  for 
several  months  one  studies  the  work  of  a  conta- 
gious and  delicate  writer,  critically  and  apprecia- 
tively, one  is  apt  to  shape  one's  sentences  with  a 
dangerous  resemblance  to  the  cadences  of  the 
author  whom  one  is  supposed  to  be  criticising. 
More  than  once,  when  my  monograph  has  been 
completed,  I  have  felt  that  it  might  almost  have 
been  written  by  the  author  under  examination  ; 
and  there  is  no  merit  in  that.  I  am  sure  that  one 
should  not  aim  at  practising  a  particular  style. 
The  one  aim  should  be  to  present  the  matter  as 
clearly,  as  vigorously,  as  forcibly  as  one  can  ;  if 
one  docs  this  sincerely,  one's  own  personality  will 
make  the  sts'le  ;  and  thus  I  feel  that  people  whose 
aim  is  to  write  vigorously  should  abstain  from  even 
reading  authors  whose  style  alTects  them  strongly. 
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Stevenson  himself  dared  not  read  Livv  ;  Pater  con- 
fessed that  he  could  not  atlord  to  read  Stevenson  ; 
he  added,  that  he  did  not  consider  his  own  style 
better  than  the  stvle  of  Stevenson — rather  the  re- 
verse— hut  he  had  his  o\wi  theon*',  his  own  method 
of  expression,  delil)eratelv  adopted  and  diligently 
pursued.  He  therefore  carefully  refrained  from 
reading  an  author  whom  he  felt  unconsciouslv  com- 
pelled to  imitate.  The  cjuestion  of  stvle,  then,  is 
one  which  a  writer  who  desires  originality  should 
leave  altogether  alone.  It  must  emerge  of  itself, 
or  it  is  sure  to  lack  distinctiveness.  I  saw  once  a 
curious  instance  of  this.  1  knew  a  diligent  writer, 
whose  hasty  and  unconsidered  writings  were  forcible, 
lively,  and  lucid,  penetrated  by  his  own  poetical  and 
incisive  personality  ;  but  lie  set  no  store  by  these 
writin^s,  and  if  they  were  ever  praised  in  his  pres- 
ence, he  said  that  he  was  ashamed  of  them  for  being 
so  rough.  This  man  devoted  many  years  to  the 
composition  of  a  great  literary  work.  He  took  in- 
finite pains  with  it  ;  he  concentrated  whole  sen- 
tences into  epithets  ;  he  hammered  and  chiselled 
his  phrases  ;  he  was  for  e\er  retouching  and  re- 
writing. Ihit  when  the  book  at  last  appearetl  it 
was  a  complete  disappointment.  The  thing  was 
reallv  unintelligible  ;  il  had  no  motion,  no  space 
about  it  ;  the  reader  had  to  devote  heart-breaking 
thou'jht  to  the  exploration  ol  .i  jtaragraph,  and  was 
as  a  rule  only  reuanled  bv  InulmL:  that  il  was  a 
simple  tliouLjht,  e\pre>,-t,d  with  protound  obscuiitv  ; 
whereas  the-  obiect  ot  the  \".  liter  ou^ht  to  be  to  ex- 
press a  j>rotouiid  and  dii.A'ih  thoUL'ht  clearlv  and 
lueitlK  .  The  oiiK  p\(\c  ol  l:terar\  advice  that  1 
ha\e  e\er   lotiiul   to   be   ol    leal    ami   abithii^   use,   is 
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the  advice  I  once  heard  given  by  Professor  Seeley 
to  a  youthful  essayist,  who  had  involved  a  simple 
subject  in  mazes  of  irrelevant  intricacy.  **  Don't 
be  afraid,"  said  the  Professor,  "  of  letting  the  bones 
show."  That  is  the  secret  :  a  piece  of  literary  art 
must  not  be  merely  dry  bones  ;  the  skeleton  must 
be  overlaid  with  delicate  flesh  and  appropriate 
muscle  ;  but  the  structure  must  be  there,  and  it 
must  be  visible. 

The  perfection  of  lucid  writing,  which  one  sees 
in  books  such  as  Newman's  Apologia  or  Ruskin's 
Prceterita^  seems  to  resemble  a  crystal  stream,  which 
flows  limpidly  and  deliciously  over  its  pebbly  bed  ; 
the  very  shape  of  the  channel  is  revealed  ;  there 
are  transparent  glassy  water-breaks  over  the  pale 
gravel  ;  but  though  the  very  stream  has  a  beauty 
of  its  own,  a  beauty  of  liquid  curve  and  delicate 
murmur,  its  chief  beauty  is  in  the  exquisite  trans- 
figuring effect  which  it  has  over  the  shingle,  the 
vegetation  that  glimmers  and  sways  beneath  the 
surface.  How  dry,  how  commonplace  the  pebbles 
on  the  edge  look  !  How  stiff  and  ruinous  the 
plants  from  which  the  water  has  receded  !  But 
seen  through  the  hyaline  medium,  what  coolness, 
what  romance,  what  secret  and  remote  mystery, 
lingers  over  the  tiny  pebbles,  the  little  reefs  of 
rock,  the  ribbons  of  weed,  that  poise  so  delicately 
in  the  gliding  stream  !  What  a  vision  of  unimagined 
peace,  of  cool  refreshment,  of  gentle  tranquillity,  it 
all  gives  ! 

Thus  it  is  with  the  transfiguring  power  of  art, 
of  style.  The  objects  by  themselves,  in  the  com- 
monplace light,  in  the  drear}-  air,  are  trivial  and 
unromantic  enough  ;    one  can  hold  them  in  one's 
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hand,  one  seems  to  have  seen  thcni  a  hundred 
times  before  ;  but,  plunt^cd  bencatli  that  clear  and 
fresh  medium,  they  have  a  unity,  a  softness,  a 
sweetness  which  seem  the  resuh  of  a  magical  spell, 
an  incommunicable  influence  ;  they  bring  all  heaven 
before  the  eyes  ;  they  whisper  the  secrets  of  a  re- 
gion which  is  veritablv  there,  which  we  can  discern 
and  enjoy,  but  the  charm  of  which  we  can  neither 
analyze  nor  explain  ;  we  can  only  confess  its  ex- 
istence with  a  grateful  heart.  One  who  devotes 
himself  to  writing  should  find,  then,  his  chief  joy 
in  the  practice  of  his  art,  not  in  the  rewards  of  it  ; 
publication  has  its  merits,  because  it  entails  upon 
one  the  labour  of  perfecting  the  book  as  far  as 
possible  ;  if  one  wrote  without  publication  in  view, 
one  would  be  tempted  to  shirk  the  tinal  labour  of 
the  file  ;  one  would  leave  sentences  incomplete, 
paragraphs  unfinished  ;  and  then,  too,  imperfect 
as  reviews  often  are,  it  is  wholesome  as  well  as 
interesting  to  see  the  impression  that  one's  work 
makes  on  others.  If  one's  work  is  generallv  con- 
temned, it  is  bracing  to  know  that  one  fails  in  one's 
appeal,  that  one  cannot  amuse  and  interest  readers. 
High  literature  has  often  met  at  first  with  unmerited 
neglect  and  even  obloquy  ;  but  to  incur  neglect  and 
obloquy  is  not  in  itself  a  proof  that  one's  staiulard 
is  high  and  one's  taste  fa.stidious.  Moreover,  if 
one  has  done  one's  best,  and  expressed  sincereU 
what  one  feels  and  belit\es,  one  sometimes  has 
the  true  and  rare  pleastiic  of  eliciting  a  grateful 
letter  from  an  unkiunsn  jhtsou,  who  has  deii\cd 
pleasure,  perhaps  even  cru  <uir;!'j;i.  uriU,  from  a 
book.  '1  hcse  ate  some  <'t  tlu-  pleasant  rewards  of 
writing,    and    though    one    shouUi    not    write    with 
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one's  eye  on  the  rewards,  yet  they  may  be  accepted 
with  a  sober  gratitude. 

Of  course  there  will  come  moods  of  discourage- 
ment to  all  authors,  when  they  will  ask  themselves, 
as  even  Tennyson  confesses  that  he  was  tempted 
to  do,  what,  after  all,  it  amounts  to  ?  The  author 
must  beware  of  rating  his  own  possibilities  too  high. 
In  looking  back  at  one's  own  life,  in  trying  to  trace 
what  are  the  things  that  have  had  a  deep  and  per- 
manent influence  on  one's  character,  how  rarely  is 
it  possible  to  point  to  a  particular  book,  and  say, 
**  That  book  gave  me  the  message  I  most  needed, 
made  me  take  the  right  turn,  gave  me  the  requisite 
bias,  the  momentous  impulse  "  ?  We  tend  to  want 
to  do  things  on  too  large  a  scale,  to  affect  great 
masses  of  people,  to  influence  numerous  hearts. 
An  author  should  be  more  than  content  if  he  finds 
he  has  made  a  difference  to  a  handful  of  people, 
or  given  innocent  pleasure  to  a  small  company. 
Only  to  those  whose  heart  is  high,  whose  patience 
is  inexhaustible,  w-hose  vigour  is  great,  whose  emo- 
tion is  passionate,  is  it  given  to  make  a  deep  mark 
upon  the  age  ;  and  there  is  needed  too  the  magical 
charm  of  personality,  overflowing  in  "  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,"  But  we  can 
all  take  a  hand  in  the  great  game  ;  and  if  the  lead- 
ing parts  are  denied  us,  if  we  are  told  off  to  sit 
among  a  row  of  supers,  drinking  and  whispering 
on  a  bench,  while  the  great  characters  soliloquize, 
let  us  be  sure  that  we  drain  our  empty  cup  with 
zest,  and  do  our  whispering  with  intentness  ;  not 
striving  to  divert  attention  to  ourselves,  but  con- 
tributing with  all  our  might  to  the  naturalness,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  scene. 


XI 

The  Criticism  of  Others 

I  WAS  staying  the  other  day  in  the  house  of  an 
old  friend,  a  pubhc  man,  who  is  a  deeplv  inter- 
esting character,  energetic,  able,  vigorous,  with  very 
detinite  limitations.  The  onlv  male  guest  in  the 
house,  it  so  happened,  was  also  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  a  serious  man.  One  night,  when  we  were 
all  three  in  the  smoking-room,  our  host  rose,  and 
excused  himself,  saying  that  he  had  some  letters 
to  write.  When  he  was  gone,  I  said  to  mv  serious 
friend  :  "  What  an  interesting  fellow  our  host  is  ! 
He  is  almost  more  interesting  because  of  the  quali- 
ties that  he  does  not  possess,  llian  because  of  the 
ijualities  that  he  does  possess."  My  companion, 
who  is  remarkable  for  his  j^ower  of  blunt  statement, 
looked  at  me  gravely,  aiul  said  :  "  If  vou  propose 
to  discuss  our  host,  vou  nuist  tind  some  one  else 
to  conduct  the  argument  ;  he  is  mv  trientl,  whom 
I  esteem  and  love,  and  1  am  not  in  a  position  to 
criticise  him."  I  lauglud,  antl  said  :  "  \Vell,  he  is 
my  trieiul,  too,  and  /  i>ttem  and  love  him  ;  ;iiul 
that  i^v  the  verv  reason  wliv  I  shouKi  like  to  discuss 
hiin.  Nothing  that  either  vou  or  1  could  sav  would 
make  me  lo\e  him  less;  but  1  wish  to  understand 
him,      I    have   a   verv   clear   iiiijiression   of    him,  antj 
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I  have  no  d()iil)t  you  have  a  very  clear  impression 
too  ;  yet  we  should  probably  differ  about  him  in 
many  points,  and  1  should  like  to  see  what  light 
you  could  throw  upon  his  character."  My  com- 
panion said  :  *'  No  ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  my  idea 
of  loyalty  to  criticise  my  friends.  Besides,  you 
know  I  am  an  old-fashioned  person,  and  I  dis- 
approve of  criticising  people  altogether.  I  think 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  ninth  commandment  ;  I  do 
not  think  we  are  justified  in  bearing  false  witness 
against  our  neighbour." 

**  But  you  beg  the  question,"  I  said,  *'  by  saying 
'false  witness.'  I  quite  agree  that  to  discuss  people 
in  a  malicious  spirit,  or  in  a  spirit  of  mockery,  with 
the  intention  of  exaggerating  their  faults  and  mak- 
ing a  grotesque  picture  of  their  foibles,  is  wrong. 
But  two  just  persons,  such  as  you  and  I  are,  may 
surely  talk  over  our  friends,  in  what  Mr.  Chadband 
called  a  spirit  of  love  ?  "  My  companion  shook  his 
head.  *'  No,"  he  said,  "  I  think  it  is  altogether 
wrong.  Our  business  is  to  see  the  good  points  of  our 
friends,  and  to  be  blind  to  their  faults."  "  Well," 
I  said,  *'  then  let  us  '  praise  him  soft  and  low,  call 
him  worthiest  to  be  loved,'  like  the  people  in  '  The 
Princess.'  You  shall  make  a  panegyric,  and  I  will 
say  *  Hear,  hear  !  '  "  "  You  are  making  a  joke  out 
of  it,"  said  my  companion,  '*  and  I  shall  stick  to 
my  principles — -and  you  won't  mind  my  saying," 
he  went  on,  "  that  I  think  your  tendency  is  to 
criticise  people  much  too  much.  You  are  always 
discussing  people's  faults,  and  I  think  it  ends  in 
your  having  a  lower  estimate  of  human  nature  than 
is  either  kind  or  necessary.  To-night,  at  dinner, 
it  made  me  quite  melancholy  to  hear  the  vvay   in 
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which  yo\i  spoke  of  several  of  our  best  friends." 
'  Not  leaving  Lancelot  brave  nor  (jalahad  pure  !  " 
I  said  ;  "  in  fact  you  think  that  I  behaved  like  the 
ingenious  demon  in  the  Acts,  who  always  seems  to 
me  to  have  had  a  stroni:  sense  of  humour.  It  was 
the  seven  sons  of  one  Sccva,  a  Jew,  was  it  not,  who 
tried  to  exorcise  an  evil  spirit  ?  But  he  '  leapt  upon 
them  and  overcame  them,  so  that  they  fied  out  of 
the  house  naked  and  wounded.'  You  mean  that  I 
use  my  friends  like  that,  strip  of!  their  reputations, 
belabour  them,  and  leave  them  without  a  rag  of 
virtue  or  honour  ?  "  Mv  companion  frowned,  and 
said  :  "  Yes  ;  that  is  more  or  less  what  I  mean, 
though  I  think  your  illustration  is  needlessly  pro- 
fane. Mv  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  make  the  best 
of  people,  and  trv"  as  far  as  possible  to  be  blind  to 
their  faults."  **  Unless  their  fault  happens  to  be 
criticism  ?  "  I  said.  Mv  companion  turned  to  me 
ver>'  solemnlv,  and  said  :  "I  think  we  ought  not 
to  be  afraid,  if  necessarv-,  of  telling  our  friends 
about  their  faults  ;  but  that  is  quite  a  ditferent 
thing  from  amusing  oneself  bv  discussing  their 
faults  with  others."  "  Well,"  1  said,  "  I  believe 
that  one  is  in  a  much  better  position  to  speak  to 
people  about  their  faults,  if  one  knows  them  ;  and 
personally  I  think  I  arrive  at  a  juster  view  both  of 
niv  friends'  faults  and  virtues  bv  discussing  them 
with  others.  I  think  one  takes  a  much  fairer  view, 
by  seeing  the  impression  that  one's  friends  make 
on  other  people  ;  and  I  think  that  I  generallv 
arri\e  at  admiring  mv  friends  more  In  seeing 
them  reflected  in  the  mind  of  another,  than  I  do 
when  thev  arc  merelv  reflected  in  mv  own  mind, 
liesides,   if  one   is   p(jsses-.ed   of  critical    f.u  ulties,   it 
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seems  to  mc  absurd  to  rule  out  one  part  of  life, 
and  that,  perhaps,  the  most  important — one's  fel- 
low-beings, I  mean — and  to  say  that  one  is  not 
to  exercise  the  faculty  of  criticism  there.  You 
would  not  think  it  wrong,  for  instance,  to  criticise 
books  ?  "  "  No,"  said  my  companion,  "  certainly 
not.  I  think  that  it  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  a 
duty,  to  bring  one's  critical  faculties  to  bear  on 
books  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  methods  of 
self-education."  "  And  yet  books  are  nothing  but 
an  expression  of  an  author's  personality,"  I  said. 
"  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  one  has  no 
business  to  criticise  one's  friends'  books  .''  "  "  You 
are  only  arguing  for  the  sake  of  arguing,"  said  my 
companion.  "  With  books  it  is  quite  different  ; 
they  are  a  public  expression  of  a  man's  opinions, 
and  consequently  they  are  submitted  to  the  world 
for  criticism."  "  I  confess,"  1  said,  "  that  I  do  not 
think  the  distinction  is  a  real  one.  I  feel  sure  one 
has  a  right  to  criticise  a  man's  opinions,  delivered 
in  conversation  ;  and  I  think  that  much  of  our 
lives  is  nothing  but  a  more  or  less  public  expres- 
sion of  ourselves.  Your  position  seems  to  me  no 
more  reasonable  than  if  a  man  was  to  say  :  '  I 
look  upon  the  whole  world,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  as 
the  work  of  God  ;  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
criticise  anv  of  the  works  of  God.'  If  one  may 
not  criticise  the  character  of  a  friend  whom  one 
esteems  and  loves,  surely,  a  fortiori,  we  ought  not 
to  criticise  anvthing  in  the  world  at  all.  The  whole 
of  ethics,  the  whole  of  religion,  is  nothing  else  than 
bringing  our  critical  faculties  to  bear  upon  actions 
and  qualities  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  our  crit- 
ical faculty  means  anything  at  all,  we  are  bound  to 
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apply  it  to  all  the  phenomena  we  see  about  us." 
My  companion  said  disdaintuUy  that  I  was  indul- 
ging in  the  merest  sophistry,  and  that  he  thought 
that  we  had  better  ^o  to  bed,  which  we  presently 
did. 

I  have,  since  this  conversation,  been  reflecting 
about  the  whole  subject,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to 
admit  that  my  companion  was  right.  In  the  first 
place,  if  cverv  one  were  to  follow  the  principle 
that  one  had  no  business  to  criticise  one's  friends, 
it  would  end  in  beini;  deplorably  dull.  Imagine 
the  appalling  ponderosity  of  a  conversation  in 
which  one  felt  bound  to  praise  cverv  one  who  was 
mentioned.     Think  of  the  insensate  chorus  which 

would    arise.     "  How    tall    and    stately    A is  ! 

How  sturdy  and  compact   B is  !     Then  there 

is  dear  C ;    how  wise,  judicious,  prudent,  and 

sensible  !  And  the  excellent  D ,  what  can- 
dour,   what    impulsiveness  !     E ,    how    worth v, 

how  business-like  !     ^"es,  how  true  that  is  !     How 

thankful  we  should  be  for  the  examples  of  A , 

B— ,  C ,  D— ,  and  E !  "     A  very  little 

of  such  conversation  would  go  a  lon^  wav.  How 
it  wf)uld  refresh  and  invigorate  the  mind  !  What  a 
field  for  humour  and  subtletv  it  would  open  up  ! 

It  mav  be  urged  that  we  ought  not  to  regulate 
our  conduct  upon  the  basis  of  trying  to  avoid 
what  is  dull  ;  but  I  am  mvself  of  opinion  that 
dulness  is  responsible  tor  a  lar^e  amount  ot  hutnan 
error  antl  misery.  Readers  of  Tlw  Pili^riins  Pt(><^- 
rcss  will  no  doubt  remember  tlie  young  woman  whose 
name  was  Dull,  and  her  choice  ot  companions  - 
Simple,  Slotli,  Presumption,  Short-inind,  Slow- 
pace,  No-heart,   Lini^er-attt  i -hist,  and  Sleep\-head. 
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These  are  the  natural  associates  of  Madam  Dull. 
The  danger  of  dulncss,  whether  natural  or  ac- 
quired, is  the  danger  of  complacently  lingering 
among  stupid  and  conventional  ideas,  and  losing 
all  the  bright  interchange  of  the  larger  world. 
The  dull  people  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  simple 
people — they  are  generally  provided  with  a  narrow 
and  self-sufficient  code  ;  they  are  often  entirely 
self-satisfied,  and  apt  to  disapprove  of  ever}'thing 
that  is  lively,  romantic,  and  vigorous.  Simplicity, 
as  a  rule,  is  either  a  natural  gift,  or  else  can  be 
attained  only  by  people  of  strong  critical  powers, 
who  will,  firmly  and  vigorously,  test,  examine,  and 
weigh  motives,  and  arrive  through  experience  at  a 
direct  and  natural  method  of  dealing  with  men  and 
circumstances.  True  simplicity  is  not  an  inherited 
poverty  of  spirit  ;  it  is  rather  like  the  poverty  of 
one  who  has  deliberately  discarded  what  is  hamper- 
ing, vexatious,  and  unnecessary,  and  has  learnt  that 
the  art  of  life  consists  in  disentangling  the  spirit 
from  all  conventional  claims,  in  living  by  trained 
impulse  and  fine  instinct,  rather  than  by  tradition 
and  authority.  I  do  not  say  that  the  dull  people 
are  not  probably,  in  a  way,  the  happier  people  ; 
I  suppose  that  anything  that  leads  to  self-satisfac- 
tion is,  in  a  sense,  a  cause  of  happiness  ;  but  it  is 
not  a  species  of  happiness  that  people  ought  to 
pursue. 

Perhaps  one  ought  not  to  use  the  word  dul- 
ness,  because  it  may  be  misunderstood.  The  kind 
of  dulness  of  v.hich  I  speak  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  high  decree,  not  onlv  of  practical,  but  even 
of  mental,  ability.  I  know  several  people  of  very 
great  intellectual  power  who  are  models  of  dulness, 
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Their  memories  are  loaded  with  what  is  no  doubt 
ver}'  vahiahle  information,  and  their  conchisions 
are  of  the  weightiest  character  ;  but  they  have  no 
vivid  perception,  no  alertness,  thev  are  not  open 
to  new  ideas,  they  never  say  an  interesting  or  a 
suggestive  thing  ;  their  presence  is  a  load  on  the 
spirits  of  a  lively  partv,  their  ver\'  facial  exjiression 
is  a  rebuke  to  all  li<jht-mindedness  and  trivialitv. 
Sometimes  these  people  are  silent,  and  then  to  be 
in  their  presence  is  like  being  in  a  thick  mist  ; 
there  is  no  outlook,  no  enlivening  prospect.  Some- 
times they  are  talkers  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  is  not  even  worse,  because  thev  generallv 
discourse  on  their  own  subjects  with  profound 
and  serious  conviction.  Thev  have  no  power  of 
conversation,  because  tliey  are  not  interested  in 
any  one  else's  point  of  view  ;  they  care  no  more 
who  their  companions  are,  than  a  pump  cares  what 
sort  of  a  vessel  is  put  under  it  -^thev  onlv  demand 
that  people  should  listen  in  silence.  I  renuini>er 
not  long  ago  nK'eting  one  of  the  species,  in  this 
case  an  antiquarian.  He  discoursed  continuouslv, 
with  a  hard  eve,  iixt-d  as  a  rule  upon  the  table, 
about  the  antiquities  ot  the  nciu'libourhood.  I  was 
on  one  side  ot  him,  aiul  was  tar  too  nuich  crushetl 
to  attempt  resistance.  1  ate  and  drank  mechani- 
callv  ;  I  said  "  ^'es  "  and  "  \'erv  interesting  "  at 
intrr\.ils  ;  and  the  onlv  rav  ot  hope  upon  the 
hori/on  was  that  tlie  h.mds  of  tlie  clock  upon  the 
maiitel]^iece  did  undoubtedlv  in()\e,  though  tliev 
moved  with  leaden  slowness.  On  the  other  sitle 
of  the  Siiidfit  was  a  Inelv  talker,  Matthews  bv 
name,  v.  ho  grew  \erv  k  ^li\e  uiuler  the  process. 
The    t'l'it     man    had    .stl<(ted     Horchester    as    his 
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theme,  because  he  had  unhappily  discovered  that 
1  had  recently  visited  it.  My  friend  Mattlicvvs, 
who  had  been  included  in  the  audience,  made 
desperate  attempts  to  escape  ;  and  once,  seein^^ 
that  I  was  fairly  grappled,  began  a  conversation 
with  his  next  neighbour.  But  the  antiquary  was  not 
to  be  put  off.  He  stopped,  and  looked  at  Mat- 
thews with  a  relentless  eye.  '*  Matthews,"  he  said, 
"  Matthews  1  "  raising  his  voice.  Matthews  looked 
round.  "  I  was  saying  that  Dorchester  was  a  very 
interesting  place."  Matthews  made  no  further  at- 
tempt to  escape,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

Such  men  as  the  antiquary  are  certainly  very 
happy  people  ;  they  are  absorbed  in  their  subject, 
and  consider  it  to  be  of  immense  importance.  I 
suppose  that  their  lives  are,  in  a  sense,  well  spent, 
and  that  the  world  is  in  a  way  the  gainer  by  their 
labours.  My  friend  the  antiquary  has  certainly, 
according  to  his  own  account,  proved  that  certam 
ancient  earthworks  near  Dorchester  arc  of  a  date 
at  least  five  hundred  years  anterior  to  the  received 
date.  It  took  him  a  year  or  two  to  find  out,  and  I 
suppose  that  the  human  race  has  benefited  in  some 
way  or  other  by  the  conclusion  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  antiquary'  seems  to  miss  all  the  best  things 
of  life.  If  life  is  an  educative  process,  people  who 
have  lived  and  loved,  who  have  smiled  and  suffered, 
who  have  perceived  beautiful  things,  who  have  felt 
the  rapturous  and  bewildering  mysteries  of  the 
world — well,  they  have  learnt  something  of  the 
mind  of  God,  and,  when  they  close  their  eyes  upon 
the  world,  take  with  them  an  alert,  a  hopeful,  an 
inquisitive,  an  ardent  spirit,  into  whatever  may  be 
the  next  act  of  the  drama  ;    but  my  friend  the  anti- 
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quary,  when  he  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  un- 
seen, when  he  is  questioned  as  to  what  has  been  his 
relation  to  lite,  will  have  seen  and  perceived,  and 
learnt  nothint;,  except  the  date  of  the  Dorchester 
earthw(jrks,  and  siniihu  monuments  of  history. 

And  of  all  the  shifting  pageant  of  life,  by  far 
the  most  interesting  and  exquisite  part  is  our  re- 
lations witli  the  other  souls  who  are  bound  on  the 
same  pilgrimage.  One  desires  ardently  to  know 
what  other  people  fed  alH)Ut  it  all — what  their 
points  of  view  arc,  what  their  motives  are,  what 
are  the  data  on  which  lliey  form  their  opinions — 
so  that  t(j  cut  oil  the  discussion  of  other  personal- 
ities, on  ethical  grounds,  is  like  any  other  stilf  and 
Puritanical  attempt  to  limit  interests,  to  circum- 
scribe experience,  to  maim  life.  The  criticism,  then, 
or  tlie  discussion,  of  other  people  is  not  so  much 
a  cause  of  interest  in  life,  as  a  5/^;/  of  it  ;  it  is  no 
more  to  be  suppressed  bv  codes  or  edicts  than  any 
other  form  of  temperamental  activity.  It  is  no  more 
necessary  to  justify  the  habit,  than  it  is  necessary 
to  give  good  reasons  tor  eating  or  for  breathing  ; 
the  onlv  thing  that  it  is  advisable  to  do,  is  to  lav 
down  certain  rules  about  it,  and  prescribe  certain 
methods  of  practising  it.  The  people  who  do  not 
desire  to  discuss  others,  or  who  disaj^prove  of  doing 
it,  ina\-  be  pronounced  to  be,  as  a  rule,  either  stupid, 
or  egotistical,  or  Pharisaical  ;  and  sometimes  they 
are  all  three.  The  only  jMincij->le  to  bear  in  mind  is 
th(,'  principle  of  justice.  If  a  man  discus.ses  others 
sjiitclnllv  or  malevoUritlv,  witli  the  sole  intention 
ot  lithcr  (XtiactinLj  amu^niu-iit  out  ot  their  foibles, 
or  with  the-  still  uioie  odioi^  intention  ot  emphasizing 
hi.s    ov.n    \irtu(s    h\    discovering    the    weakness    of 
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others,  or  with  the  cynical  desire — which  is  per- 
haps the  h)wcst  of  all — of  proving  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  human  life  to  he  a  vile  and  sordid  spectacle, 
then  he  may  be  frankly  disapproved  of,  and  if 
possible  avoided  ;  but  if  a  man  takes  a  generous 
view  of  humanity,  if  he  admires  what  is  large  and 
noble,  if  he  gives  full  credit  for  kindliness,  strength, 
usefulness,  vigour,  sympathy,  then  his  humorous 
perception  of  faults  and  deficiencies,  of  whims  and 
mannerisms,  of  prejudices  and  unreasonablenesses, 
will  have  nothing  that  is  hard  or  bitter  about  it. 
For  the  truth  is  that,  if  we  are  sure  that  a  man 
is  generous  and  just,  his  little  mannerisms,  his  fads, 
his  ways,  are  what  mostly  endear  him  to  us.  The 
man  of  lavish  liberality  is  all  the  more  l(i\ablc  if  he  has 
an  intense  dislike  to  cutting  the  strin^;  of  a  parcel, 
and  loves  to  fill  his  drawers  with  little  hanks  of 
twine,  the  untying  of  which  stands  for  many  wasted 
hours.  If  we  know  a  man  to  be  simple-minded, 
forbearing,  and  conscientious,  we  like  him  all  the 
better  when  he  tells  for  the  fiftieth  time  an  ancient 
stor\%  prefacing  it  by  anxious  inquiries,  which  are 
smilingly  rebutted,  as  to  whetlier  any  of  his  hearers 
have  ever  heard  the  anecdote  before. 

But  we  must  not  let  this  tendency,  to  take  a 
man  in  his  entirety,  to  love  him  as  he  is,  carry 
us  too  far  ;  we  must  be  careful  that  the  foibles 
that  endear  him  to  us  are  in  themselves  innocent. 

There  is  one  particular  form  of  pri^gishness, 
in  this  matter  of  criticism  of  others,  which  is  apt 
to  beset  literar\-  people,  and  more  espcciallv  at  a 
time  when  it  seems  to  be  considered  by  manv 
writers  that  the  first  duty  of  a  critic — thev  would 
probably  call  him  an  artist  for  the  sake  o(  the  asso- 
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ciations — is  to  aet  rid  ot  all  sense  ot  riuht  and  wrong 
I  was  reading  ilie  other  day  a  sensible  and  appre- 
ciative review  of  Mr.  Lucas's  new  biography  of 
Charles  Lamb.  The  reviewer  quoted  with  cordial 
praise  Mr,  Lucas's  remark — referring,  of  course,  to 
the  gin-and-water,  which  casts,  I  fear,  in  my  own 
narrow  view,  something  of  a  sordid  shadow  over 
Lamb's  otherwise  innocent  life — "  A  man  must  be 
very  secure  in  his  own  righteousness  who  would 
pass  condemnatory  judgment  upon  Charles  Lamb's 
only  weakness."  I  do  not  myself  think  this  a 
sound  criticism.  We  ought  not  to  abstain  from 
condemning  the  weakness,  we  must  abstain  from 
condemning  Charles  I>amb.  His  beautiful  virtues, 
his  tenderness,  his  extraordinary'  sweetness  and 
purity  of  nature,  far  outweigh  this  weakness.  But 
what  are  we  to  do  ?  Are  we  to  ignore,  to  condone, 
to  praise  the  habit  ?  Are  we  to  think  the  better 
of  Charles  Lamb  and  love  him  more  because  he 
tippKcl  ?  Would  he  not  have  been  more  lovable 
without  it  ? 

And  the  fact  that  one  may  be  conscious  of 
similar  faults  and  moral  weaknesses,  ought  not  to 
make  one  more,  but  less,  intinlgent  to  such  a  fault 
when  we  see  it  in  a  beautiful  nature.  The  fault 
in  question  is  no  more  in  itself  adorable,  than  it 
is  in  another  man  who  docs  not  possess  Lamb's 
genius. 

\\r  li.ivc-  a  jKrttct  ri'jlit  nav,  we  tlo  will 
to  eninkiiiii  in  others  t.llilt■^  which  we  tr.uikU 
coiiii(!iiii  111  ourMl\(>.  It  (iocs  iKit  hi'Iji  on  thr 
woiiii  il  \sc  \'n  ;iboiit  (AUAN'.litn-  >.!obbrinij  \\ith 
torL:i\<:H  ^  .iiul  alirclioi!;  it  i-  the  iiio-t  iii.i\ski--h 
;  e  ntniK  :.i,iiit\    to    lo\r    iK'ip'r    in    ^uih    a    \\.i\     th.it 
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we  condone  ^rave  faults  in  them  ;  and  to  condone 
a  fault  because  a  man  is  great,  when  we  condemn 
it  if  he  is  not  great,  is  only  a  species  of  snob- 
bishness. It  is  right  to  compassionate  sinners,  to 
find  excuse  for  the  faults  of  every  one  but  our- 
selves ;  but  we  ought  not  to  love  so  foolishly  and 
irrationally,  that  we  cannot  even  bring  ourselves  to 
wish  our  hero's  faults  away. 

I  confess  to  feeling  the  most  minute  and  de- 
tailed interest  in  the  smallest  matters  connected 
with  other  people's  lives  and  idiosyncrasies.  1 
cannot  bear  biographies  of  the  dignified  order, 
which  do  not  condescend  to  give  what  are  called 
personal  details,  but  confine  themselves  to  matters 
of  undoubted  importance.  When  I  have  finished 
reading  such  books  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  reading 
The  Statesman's  Year-book,  or  The  Annual  Regis- 
ter. I  have  no  mental  picture  of  the  hero  ;  he  is 
merely  like  one  of  those  bronze  statues,  in  frock- 
coat  and  trousers,  that  decorate  our  London  squares. 

I  was  reading,  the  other  day,  an  ecclesiastical 
biography.  The  subject  of  it,  a  high  dignitary  of 
the  Church,  had  attended  the  funeral  of  one  of  his 
episcopal  colleagues,  with  whom  he  had  had  sev- 
eral technical  controversies.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  he  wrote  a  verv  tender  and  beautiful  account 
of  the  funeral  in  his  diary,  which  is  quoted  at  length  : 
*'  How  little,"  he  wrote,  "  the  sense  of  difference, 
and  how  strong  my  feeling  of  his  power  and  solid 
sense  ;  how  little  I  care  that  ne  was  wrong  about 
the  Discipline  Bill,  how  much  that  he  was  so  happy 
with  us  in  the  simimer  ;  how  much  that  he  was,  as 
all  the  family  told  me,  so  '  devoted  '  to  my  Nellie  ! 

That    is    a    thoroughly    human    statement,    nnd 
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preserves  a  due  sense  of  proportion.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  death  it  is  the  kindly  human  rehitions  that 
matter  more  than  pohcies  and  statesmanship. 

And  so  it  mav  he  said,  in  conchision,  that  we 
cannot  taste  the  fulness  of  life,  unless  we  can  hon- 
estly sav,  A////7  hunuini  a  me  alicmun  puto.  If  we 
grow  absorbed  in  work,  in  business,  in  literature, 
in  art,  in  policy,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nearer 
human  elements,  we  dock  and  maim  our  lives. 
We  cannot  solve  the  m\  stery  of  this  diliicult  world  ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  of  this — that  it  is  not  for  noth- 
ing that  we  are  set  in  the  midst  of  interests  and 
relationships,  of  likin<4  and  lovini:,  of  tenderness 
and  mirth,  of  sorrow  and  pain.  It  we  are  to  get 
the  most  and  the  best  out  of  lite,  we  must  not 
seclude  ourselves  from  these  things  ;  and  one  of 
the  nearest  and  simplest  of  duties  is  the  perception 
of  others'  points  of  view,  of  sympathy,  in  no  limited 
sense  ;  and  that  sympathy  we  can  only  gain  through 
looking  at  humanity  in  its  wholeness.  If  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  blinded  bv  false  conscience,  by 
tradition,  by  stupidity,  e\  en  by  alfection,  from 
realizing  what  others  are,  we  sutfer,  as  we  always 
sutler  from  any  wilful  Mintlness  ;  indeed,  wiltul 
blindness  is  the  most  d(.v;perate  of  all  faults,  per- 
haps the  only  one  that  tan  hardly  be  contloned, 
because  it  argues  a  cnntulcnce  in  one's  own  opinion, 
a  self-suthciencv,  a  scit-i^tiniation,  wiiich  shut  out, 
as  by  an  opacpie  and  sordid  screen,  the  light  of 
heaven  trom  the  soul. 


xn 

Priests 

I  HAVE  been  fortunate  in  the  course  of  my  life 
in  knowing,  more  or  less  intimately,  several 
eminent  priests  ;  and  by  this  I  do  not  mean  neces- 
sarily eminent  ecclesiastics  ;  several  famous  ecclesi- 
astics with  whom  circumstances  have  brought  me 
into  contact  have  not  been  priestly  persons  at  all  ; 
they  have  been  vigorous,  wise,  energetic,  states- 
manlike men,  such  as  I  suppose  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  at  Rome  might  have  been,  with  a  kind  of  formal, 
almost  hereditary,  priesthood.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  known  more  than  one  layman  of  dis- 
tinctly priestlv  character,  priestly  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek,  who  had  not,  I  suppose,  received 
any  religious  consecration  for  his  ministry,  apart 
from  perhaps  a  kingly  initiation. 

The  essence  of  the  priest  is  that  he  should 
believe  himself,  however  humbly  and  secretly,  to 
be  set  in  a  certain  sense  between  humanity  and  God. 
He  is  conscious,  if  not  of  a  mission,  at  least  of  a 
vocation,  as  an  interpreter  of  secrets,  a  guardian  of 
mysteries  ;  he  would  believe  that  there  are  certain 
people  in  the  world  who  are  called  to  be  apostles, 
whose  work  it  is  to  remind  men  of  God,  and  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.     lie  feels  that  he 
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stands,  like  Aaron,  to  make  atonement  ;  thai  he  is 
in  a  certain  definite  relation  to  God,  a  relation  which 
all  do  not  share  ;  and  that  this  pives  him,  in  a 
special  sense,  something  of  the  divine  and  fatherly 
relation  to  men.  In  the  hands  of  a  perfectly  humble, 
perfectly  disinterested  man.  this  may  become  a  ver^' 
beautiful  and  tender  thini^.  Such  a  man,  from  long 
and  intimate  relations  with  humanity,  will  have  a 
ver\'  deep  knowledt^e  of  the  human  heart.  lie  will 
be  surprised  at  no  weakness  or  frailtv  ;  he  will  be 
patient  with  all  perverseness  and  obduracy  ;  he  will 
be  endlessly  compassionate,  because  he  will  realize 
the  strength  and  insistence  of  temptation  ;  he  will 
be  endlessly  hopeful,  because  he  will  have  seen,  a 
hundred  times  over,  the  flower  of  virtue  and  love 
blooming  in  an  arid  and  desolate  heart.  He  will 
have  seen  close  at  haiul  the  transforming  power  of 
faith,  even  in  natures  which  have  become  the  shud- 
dering victims  of  evil  habit. 

Such  a  priest  as  I  describe  had  occasion  once 
to  interview  a  great  doctor  about  the  terrible  case 
of  a  woman  of  high  social  position  who  had  become 
the  slave  of  drink.  The  doctor  was  a  man  of  great 
force  and  ability,  and  of  unwearying  devotion  ;  but 
lie  \sas  what  would  be  ciillnl  a  scejnic  and  a  inaterial- 
i>t.  The  priest  askcil  it  the  case  was  hopeless  ;  the 
great  doctor  shruL"-:<-d  his  shoulders.  "  ^  es,"  he 
said,  "  pathologicallv  speaking,  it  is  hopeless  ;  there 
may  be  periods  of  reeoMTV,  but  the  course  that  the 
case  will  normally  run  will  be  a  si-ries  of  relapses, 
each  more  serious  ami  ot  longer  duration  than  the 
last."  "  Is  there  no  chance  of  recovery  on  anv  line 
that  you  could  sul".:'"^!  .'  "  said  the  juiest.  The 
two  hooked  at  each  other,  both  good  men  and  true. 
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"  Well,"  said  the  doctor  after  a  pause,  "  this  \s  more 
in  your  line  than  mine  ;  the  only  possible  chance 
lies  in  the  will,  and  that  can  only  be  touched  through 
an  emotion.  I  have  seen  a  rclit^ious  emotion  suc- 
cessful, where  everything  else  failed."  I'he  priest 
smiled  and  said,  "  I  suppose  that  would  seem  to 
you  a  species  of  delusion  ?  You  would  not  admit 
that  there  was  any  reality  behind  it  ?  "  "  Yes," 
said  the  doctor,  "  a  certain  reality,  no  doubt  ;  the 
emotional  processes  are  at  present  somewhat  ob- 
scure from  the  scientific  point  of  view  :  it  is  a  for- 
lorn hope."  "  Yes,"  said  the  priest,  '*  and  it  is 
thus  the  kind  of  task  for  which  I  and  those  of  my 
calling  feel  bound  to  volunteer." 

Of  course  one  of  the  difficulties  that  the  priest 
has  to  struggle  against  is  his  inheritance.  If  we 
trace  back  the  vocation  of  the  priest  to  the  earliest 
times,  we  find  their  progenitors  connected  with 
some  of  the  darkest  and  saddest  things  in  human 
history.  They  are  of  the  same  tribe  as  wizards  and 
magicians,  sorcerers  and  medicine-men,  the  cele- 
brators  of  cruel  and  unholy  rites.  The  priests  of 
Moloch,  of  Chemosh,  of  Baal,  are  the  dark  and 
ancient  ancestors  of  the  same  vocation.  All  who 
have  trafficked  in  the  terrors  of  mankind,  who  have 
gained  power  by  trading  on  superstitious  imagi- 
nings, who  have  professed  to  propitiate  wrathful  and 
malignant  spirits,  to  stand  between  men  and  their 
dreadful  Maker — all  these  have  contributed  their 
share  to  the  dark  and  sad  burden  which  the  priest 
has  to  bear.  As  soon  as  man,  rising  out  of  pure 
savagery,  began  to  have  any  conception  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  he  found  in  himself  a  deep  instinct  for 
happiness,  a  terror  of  suffering  and  death  ;    yet,  at 
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the  same  time,  he  found  himself  set  in  a  world 
where  aHlictions  seemed  to  be  rained  down  upon 
humanity  hv  some  mvsterious,  unseen,  and  awful 
power.  Could  man  believe  that  God  wished  him 
well,  who  racked  him  with  cruel  pain,  sent  plagues 
amoni^  his  cattle,  swept  away  those  whom  he  loved, 
destroyed  his  crops  with  hail  and  thunderbolts,  and 
at  the  end  of  all  drairued  him  reluctant  and  shud- 
dering into  the  darkness,  out  of  a  world  where  so 
much  was  kind  and  cheerful,  and  where,  after  all, 
it  was  sweet  to  live  ? 

He  turned  in  his  despair  to  any  one  who  could 
profess  to  hold  out  anv  shield  over  him,  who  could 
claim  to  read  the  dreadtul  mind  of  God,  and  to 
propitiate  His  mercy.  I'^ven  then  a  demand  created 
a  supply.  Men  have  always  loved  power  and  in- 
fluence ;  and  so  spirits  of  sterner  and  more  tena- 
cious mould,  who  could  perhaps  despise  the  lesser 
terrors  of  mankind,  and  who  desired,  above  all 
thini^s,  to  hold  the  destinies  of  others  in  their  hands, 
to  make  themselves  felt,  naturally  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  surroundini,'  themselves  with  the  awe  and 
di'^nity  that  the  supj^osed  possession  of  deeper 
knowledj^e  and  more  recondite  powers  oiTered 
them. 

Then  as  the  world  broadened  and  widened,  as 
reason  be^an  to  extend  its  sway,  the  work  of  the 
Iciest  became  more  beneficent,  and  tended  to 
bless  and  hallow  rather  than  to  blast  and  curse. 
I)Ut  still  the  tenijMation  rnnains  a  terribly  strong 
one  tor  nun  ol  a  certain  t\ju',  man  who  can  atfortl 
to  de>pise  the  more  material  successes  of  the  world, 
who  can  nxiire  their  jHrsonal  ambition  in  ambi- 
tions   ioi    an    order    and    a    caste,    still    to    claim    to 
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stand  between  man  and  God,  to  profess  to  with- 
hold His  blessings,  to  grasp  the  keys  of  I  lis  mysteries, 
to  save  men  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  As  long 
as  human  terror  exists,  as  long  as  men  fear  suller- 
ing  and  darkness  and  death,  they  will  turn  to  any 
one  who  can  profess  to  give  them  relief  ;  and  re- 
lief, too,  will  come  ;  for  the  essence  of  courage  is, 
for  many  timid  hearts,  the  dependence  upon  a 
stronger  will.  And  if  a  man  can  say,  with  a  tran- 
quil conviction,  to  a  suffering  and  terrified  com- 
rade, "  There  is  no  need  to  fear,"  the  fear  loses 
half  its  terrors  and  half  its  sting. 

Now,  when  religion  of  any  kind  becomes  a  part 
of  the  definite  social  life  of  the  world,  there  must 
of  course  be  an  order  of  ministers  whose  business 
it  is  to  preach  it,  and  to  bring  it  home  to  the  minds 
of  men.  Such  men  will  be  set  apart  by  a  solemn 
initiation  to  their  office  ;  the  more  solemn  the  ini- 
tiation is,  the  more  faithful  they  will  be.  The  ques- 
tion rather  is  what  extent  of  spiritual  power  such 
ministers  may  claim.  The  essence  of  religious 
liberty  is  that  men  should  feel  that  there  is  noth- 
ing whatever  that  stands  between  themselves  and 
God  ;  that  they  can  approach  God  with  perfect 
and  simple  access ;  that  thev  can  speak  to  I  lim 
without  concealment  of  their  sins,  and  receive  from 
Him  the  comforting  sense  of  the  possibility  of  for- 
giveness. Of  course  the  sense  of  sin  is  a  terribly 
complicated  one,  because  it  seems  to  be  made  up 
partly  of  an  inner  sense  of  transgression,  a  sense  of 
failure,  a  consciousness  that  we  have  acted  un- 
worthily, meanly,  miserably.  Yet  the  sense  of  sin 
follows  many  acts  that  are  not  in  thcmscKes  neces- 
sarily disastrous  either  to  oneself  or  the  community. 
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Then  there  is  a  further  sense  of  sin,  perhaps  devel- 
oped by  long  inheritance  of  instinct,  which  seems 
to  attend  acts  not  in  themselves  sinful,  but  which 
menace  the  security  of  society.  For  instance,  there 
is  nothing  sinful  in  a  man's  desiring  to  save  him- 
self, and  in  fact  saving  himself,  from  a  sudden 
danger.  If  a  man  lc:i]>s  out  of  the  way  of  a  run- 
away cart,  or  throws  himself  on  the  ground  to  avoid 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun,  he  would  never 
be  blamed,  nor  would  he  blame  himself,  for  any 
want  of  courage.  Vet  if  a  man  in  a  battle  saves 
himself  from  death  by  llight,  he  would  regard  him- 
self, and  be  regarded  hv  others,  as  having  failed  in 
his  duty,  and  he  would  be  apt  to  feel  a  lifelong 
shame  and  remorse  for  having  yielded  to  the  im- 
pulse. Again,  the  deliberate  killing  of  another 
human  being  in  a  fit  of  anger,  however  just,  would 
be  regarded  bv  the  oiTender  as  a  deeplv  sintul  act, 
and  he  would  not  quarrel  with  the  justice  of  the 
sentence  of  death  which  would  be  meted  out  to 
him  ;  but  when  we  transfer  the  same  act  to  the 
region  of  war,  which  is  consecrated  by  the  usage  of 
society,  a  man  who  had  slain  a  hundred  enemies 
would  regard  the  fact  with  a  certain  complacency, 
and  would  not  be  even  encouraged  bv  a  minister 
of  religion  to  repent  of  his  hundred  heinous  crimes 
upcm  his  deathbed. 

The  sense,  then,  of  sin  is  in  a  certain  degree 
an  artificial  sense,  and  would  seem  to  consist  partlv 
f)f  a  deep  and  divine  instinct  which  arraigns  the  soul 
for  acts,  which  mav  be  in  tlieinsehes  trilling,  but 
whith  seem  to  possess  ilu-  sinful  (pialitv  ;  and 
paitiv  of  a  coinentioiial  instinct  winch  considers 
certaui    things    to    l)e    alxwninal  K-,    which    are    not 
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necessarily   in  themselves  sinful,  because  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  world  to  consider  them  so. 

And  then  to  the  philosopher  there  falls  a  darker 
tinge  upon  the  whole  matter,  when  he  considers 
that  the  evil  impulses,  to  yield  to  which  is  sin,  are 
in  themselves  deliberately  implanted  in  man  by  his 
Creator,  or  at  least  not  apparently  eradicated  ;  and 
that  many  of  those  whose  whole  life  has  been  dark- 
ened, embittered,  and  wrecked  by  sin,  have  in 
curred  their  misery  by  yielding  to  tendencies  which 
in  themselves  are,  by  inheritance,  practically  irre- 
sistible. 

What  room  is  there,  then,  in  these  latter  days, 
when  reason  and  science  together  have  dispelled 
the  darkness  of  superstition,  have  diminished  the 
possibility  of  miraculous  occurrences,  have  laughed 
empirical  occultism  out  of  the  field,  for  the 
priest } 

There  is  no  room  for  him  if  there  lingers  in 
the  depth  of  his  mind  any  taint  of  the  temptation 
to  serv^e  his  own  ends,  or  to  exalt  himself  or  his 
order,  by  trading  on  the  fears  of  irrational  and  credu- 
lous humanity.  Against  such  priestcraft  as  this  the 
true  priest  must  array  himself,  together  with  the 
scientist,  the  statesman,  the  phvsician.  Against  all 
personal  and  priestly  domination  all  lovers  of 
liberty  and  God  must  combine.  Theirs  is  the  sin 
of  Simon  Magus,  the  sin  of  Hopbni,  the  sin  of 
Caiaphas  ;  tlie  sin  that  desires  that  men  should  still 
be  bound,  in  order  that  thev  mav  themselves  win 
worship  and  honour.  It  is  the  deadliest  and  vilest 
tyrannv  in  the  world. 

But  of  the  true  priesthood  there  is  more  need 
than  there  ever  was,  as  the  minds  of  men  awaken 
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to  the  truth  ;  for  in  a  world  where  there  is  so  much 
that  is  dark,  men  need  to  be  constantly  encouraged, 
reminded,  even  rebuked.  The  true  priest  must 
leave  the  social  conscience  alone,  and  entrust  it  to 
the  hands  of  statesmen  and  otlicials.  His  concern 
must  be  with  the  individual  ;  he  must  endeavour 
to  make  men  realize  that  tranquillity  and  securitv 
of  heart  can  onlv  be  won  by  victories  over  self, 
that  law  is  only  a  cumbrous  and  incomplete  organi- 
zation for  enforcing  upon  men  a  sense  of  equality  ; 
and  he  must  show  how  far  law  lags  behind  morality, 
and  that  a  man  mav  be  legally  respectable  yet  mor- 
ally abominable.  The  true  priest  must  not  ob- 
scure the  oracles  of  God  ;  he  must  beware  of 
teaching  that  faith  is  an  intricate  intellectual  process. 
He  must  pare  religion  to  the  bone,  and  show  that 
the  essence  of  it  is  a  perfectly  simple  relation  with 
God  and  neighbour.  He  must  not  concern  him- 
self with  policy  or  ceremonv  ;  he  must  warn  men 
against  mistaking  icsthetic  im.pulse  for  the  percep- 
tion of  virtue  ;  he  must  tight  against  precedent  and 
tradition  and  custom  ;  he  nuist  realize  that  one 
point  of  union  is  more  important  than  a  hundred 
points  of  dilTerence.  He  must  set  himself  against 
upholsteries  and  uniforms,  against  formalities  and 
rituals.  He  must  abjure  wealth  and  position,  in 
favour  of  humble  kiiullincss  and  serviceableness. 
He  must  have  a  sense  ot  poetrv  and  romance  and 
beauty  about  life  ;  wlicre  other  men  are  artists  in 
words,  in  musical  tones,  in  pigments  or  sculptured 
stone,  he  must  be  an  artist  in  virtue.  He  nuist  be 
the  friend  ami  loxer  of  luiinblc,  incliicient,  in.uticu- 
late,  uiipicasing  per.sons  ;  aiui  lie-  must  be  able  to 
show  that  there  is  a  cksirablc  cjualitv  ot   jicauty  in 
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the  most  sordid  and  commonplace  action,  if  faith- 
fully performed. 

Against  such  an  ideal  are  arrayed  all  the  forces 
of  the  world.  Christ  and  Christ-like  men  have 
held  up  such  an  ideal  to  humanity  ;  and  the  sorrow 
of  it  is  that,  the  moment  that  such  thoughts  have 
won  for  themselves  the  incredible  and  instant  power 
that  they  do  win  among  mortals,  men  of  impure 
motive,  who  have  desired  the  power  more  than  the 
service,  have  seized  upon  the  source,  have  fenced 
It  off,  have  systematized  its  distribution,  have  en- 
riched themselves  by  withholding  and  denying  it  to 
all  but  those  who  can  pay  a  price,  if  not  of  wealth, 
at  all  events  of  submission  and  obedience  and  re- 
cognition. 

A  man  who  desires  the  true  priesthood  may 
perhaps  find  it  readiest  to  his  hand  in  some  eccle- 
siastical organization  ;  yet  there  he  is  surrounded 
by  danger  ;  his  impulses  are  repressed  ;  he  must 
sacrifice  them  for  the  sake  of  the  caste  to  which  he 
belongs  ;  he  is  told  to  be  cautious  and  prudent ;  he 
is  praised  and  rewarded  for  being  conventional.  But 
a  man  may  also  take  such  a  consecration  for  himself, 
as  a  king  takes  a  crown  from  the  altar  and  crowns 
himself  with  might ;  he  need  not  require  it  at  the 
hands  of  another.  If  a  man  resolves  not  to  live  for 
himself  or  his  own  ambitions,  but  to  walk  up  and 
down  in  the  earth,  praising  simplicitv  and  virtue 
and  the  love  of  God  wherever  he  sees  it,  protesting 
against  tyranny  and  selfishness,  bearing  others'  bur- 
dens as  far  as  he  can,  he  may  exercise  the  priesthood 
of  God.  Such  men  are  to  be  found  in  every  Church, 
and  even  holding  the  highest  places  in  them  ;  but 
such   a   priesthood   is   found,   though   perhaps   few 
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suspect  it,  bv  thousands  among  women  where  it  is 
found  by  tens  among  men.  Perliaps  it  may  be  said 
that  if  a  man  adds  the  tenderness  of  a  woman  to  the 
serene  strength  of  a  man,  he  is  best  fitted  for  the 
task  ;  but  the  truth  hcs  in  the  fact  that  the  quahties 
for  the  exercise  of  such  an  influence  are  to  be  found 
far  more  conmionly  among  women  than  among  men, 
though  accompanied  as  a  rule  by  less  consciousness 
of  it,  and  little  desire  to  exercise  it  oflicially  ;  indeed 
it  is  the  vers'  absence  of  egotism  among  women,  the 
absence  of  the  personal  claim,  that  makes  them  less 
elTective  than  thev  otherwise  might  be,  because  they 
do  not  hold  an  object  or  an  aim  dear  enough.  Thev 
desire  to  achieve,  rather  than  to  be  known  to  have 
achieved  ;  and  yet  in  this  unperceptive  world, 
human  beings  are  apt  to  choose  for  their  guides 
and  counsellors  people  whom  thev  know  by  repu- 
tation, rather  than  those  whom  they  know  famil- 
iarly. And  thus  mere  recognition  often  brings  with 
it  a  power  of  wider  inlluence,  because  people  are 
apt  to  trust  the  judgment  of  others  rather  than  their 
own.  In  seeking  for  an  adviser,  men  are  apt  to 
consider  who  has  the  greatest  reputation  for  wis- 
dom, rather  than  whom  xhw  themselves  have  foimd 
wisest  ;  and  thus  the  man  who  seeks  tor  influence 
often  attains  it,  because  he  has  a  wider  circle  of 
those  who  reconuuentl  him.  It  is  this  absence  of 
independent  judgment  that  gives  strength  to  the 
self-seeking  priest  ;  while  the  natural  priesthood 
of  women  is  less  recogiii/ed  because  it  is  attended 
with  no  ailvertisement. 

The  natural  priest  is  one  \\honi  one  can  in- 
sfiiuti\elv  atul  ulteilv  trust,  in  wlmin  one  can 
de{)osit    secrets    as    one    deji<»,its    them    in    the    cus- 
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tody  of  a  hank,  without  any  fear  that  they  will  he 
used  for  other  purposes.  In  the  true  priest  one 
finds  a  tender  compassion,  a  deep  and  patient  love  ; 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  wear  disguises  before  him, 
because  his  keen,  weary,  and  amused  eye  sees 
through  the  mask.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  keep 
back,  as  Ananias  did,  part  of  the  price  of  the  land, 
to  leave  sordid  temptations  untold,  because  the  true 
priest  loves  the  sinner  even  more  than  he  hates  the 
sin  ;  it  is  best  to  be  utterly  sincere  with  him,  be- 
cause he  loves  sincerity  even  more  than  unstained 
virtue  ;  and  one  can  confess  to  him  one's  desires 
for  good  with  as  little  false  shame  as  one  can 
confess  one's  hankering  after  evil.  Perhaps  in 
one  respect  the  man  is  more  fitted  to  be  a  con- 
fessor than  a  woman,  because  he  has  a  deeper 
experience  of  the  ardour  and  the  pleasure  of 
temptation  ;  and  yet  the  deeper  tenderness  of  the 
woman  gives  her  a  sympathy  for  the  tempted, 
which  is  not  even  communicated  by  a  wider  ex- 
perience of  sin. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  reflects  our  anthro- 
pomorphic ideas  of  God  more  strongly  than  the  fact 
that  no  revelation  of  prophets  has  ever  conceived  of 
the  Supreme  Deity  as  other  than  masculine  ;  and 
no  doubt  the  Mariolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
the  reflection  of  the  growing  influence  in  the  world 
of  the  feminine  element  ;  and  vet  the  conception  of 
God  as  masculine  is  in  itself  a  limitation  of  His  in- 
finite perfection.  That  we  should  carr}'  our  con- 
ception of  sex  into  the  infinite  is  perhaps  a  mere 
failure  of  imai^ination,  and  if  we  could  divest  our- 
selves of  a  thought  which  possihlv  has  no  reality  in 
it,  we  should  perhaps   grow  to   feel   that   the  true 
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priesthood  of  life  could  be  exercised  as  well  by 
women  as  by  men,  or  even  better.  The  true  prin- 
ciple is  that  all  those  who  are  set  free  by  a  natural 
grace,  a  divine  instinct,  from  grosser  temptations, 
and  whose  freedom  leads  them  not  to  a  cold  self- 
sufficiencv,  to  a  contempt  for  what  is  weaker,  but 
to  an  ardent  desire  to  save,  to  renew,  to  upraise,  are 
the  natural  priests  or  priestesses  of  the  world  ;  for 
the  only  way  in  which  the  priest  can  stand  between 
man  and  God  is,  when  smaller  and  more  hampered 
natures  realize  that  he  has  a  divine  freedom  and 
compassion  conferred  upon  him,  which  sets  him 
above  themselves  ;  when  thev  can  feel  that  in  reli- 
gion it  is  better  to  a^ree  with  the  saints  than  to 
dilTer  from  them  ;  when  thev  can  sec  that  there 
are  certain  people  whose  religious  intuitions  can 
be  trusted,  because  they  are  wider  and  deeper 
than  the  narrower  intuitions  of  more  elementar}' 
natures. 

The  priest,  then,  that  1  would  recognize  is  not 
the  celel')rator  of  lonelv  and  forlorn  mvsteries,  the 
proprietor  of  divine  blessin-^s,  tlie  posturer  in  solemn 
ceremonies,  but  the  man  or  woman  of  canditi  gaze, 
of  fearless  heart,  of  deep  compassion,  of  intinite 
concern.  It  is  these  cjualities  which,  if  thev  are 
there,  lend  to  rite  and  snlemnitv  a  holiness  and  a 
significance  which  thev  cannot  win  from  anticjuitv  or 
tradition.  Such  priests  as  these  are  the  interpreters 
of  the  Divine  will,  the  channels  of  I)i\ine  grace  ; 
and  tlie  hope  of  the  race  lies  in  the  tact  that  such 
men  and  women  are  sent  into  the  world,  and  go  in 
and  out  among  us,  more  tlian  in  all  the  slatelv 
organizations,  tlie  mvsterious  secrets,  the  splendid 
shrines,  devised  by  the  art  of  man  to  make  fences 
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about  the  healing  spring  ;  shrines  where,  though 
sound  and  colour  may  lavish  their  rich  hues,  their 
moving  tones,  yet  the  raiment  of  the  priest  may  hide 
a  proud  and  greedy  heart,  and  the  very  altar  may 
be  cold. 


I 


XIII 

Ambition 

AM  afraid  that  Milton's   great   line    about   am- 
bition, 

"  That  last  intirniitv  of  noble  minds," 


is  responsible  for  a  Rood  deal  of  harm,  because  it 
induces  high-minded  persons  of  inexact  ideas  to 
think  ambition  a  noble  infirniitv,  or  at  least  to 
believe  that  they  need  not  try  to  get  rid  of  their 
personal  ambitions  until  they  have  conquered  all 
their  other  evil  dispositions.  I  suppose  that  what 
Milton  meant  was  that  it  was  the  hardest  of  all 
faults  to  get  rid  of  ;  and  the  reason  whv  it  is  so 
ditlicult  to  eject  it,  is  because  it  is  so  sulitle  and 
ingenious  a  spirit,  and  nKiscjuerades  under  such 
splendid  disguises,  arraved  in  robes  of  light.  A 
man  whc)  desires  to  fill  a  high  position  in  the  world 
is  so  apt  to  disguise  his  cra\  ing  to  himself  bv  tliink- 
ing,  or  trving  to  tliink,  that  he  desires  a  great  place 
because  of  the  beneficent  intluence  he  can  exert, 
and  all  the  good  that  he  will  be  able  to  do,  which 
shall  stream  from  him  as  light  from  the  sun.  Ot 
course  to  a  high-niiiuletl  man  tliat  is  naturallv  one 
of  the  honest  pleasures  ot  an  uuportant  post  ;  but 
he  ought  to  be  cpiite  sure  that  his  motive  is  that  the 
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good  should  be  done,  and  not  that  he  should  have 
the  credit  of  doing  it.  I  have  burnt  niv  own  fingers 
not  once  nor  twice  at  the  fire  of  ambition,  and  the 
subject  has  been  often  in  my  mind.  But  mv  ex- 
periences were  so  wholly  unlike  anything  that  1  had 
anticipated,  though  I  suppose  they  are  in  reality 
normal  enough,  that  I  will  venture  to  set  them 
down  here.  The  first  curious  experience  was  how, 
on  a  nearer  survey  of  the  prospect  of  obtaining  an 
important  post,  all  the  incidental  advantages  and 
conveniences  of  the  position  sank  into  nothingness. 
This  was  a  quite  unexpected  development  ;  I  had 
imagined  that  a  prospect  of  dignity  and  importance 
would  have  had  something  vaguely  sustaining  about 
it.  A  brilliant  satirist  once  said  that  a  curate  did 
not  as  a  rule  desire  to  be  a  bishop  that  he  might 
exercise  a  wide  and  useful  influence,  but  primarily 
that  he  might  be  called  "  my  lord."  I  mvself  was 
brought,  as  a  child,  in  contact  with  one  who  was 
somewhat  unexpectedly  called  to  a  high  office.  I 
was  much  with  him  in  the  davs  when  his  honours 
first  invested  him,  and  I  confess  with  a  certain 
shame  that  it  did  undoubtedly  seem  to  me  that  the 
dignity  of  the  office,  the  sense  of  power,  the  obvious 
respect  paid  to  him  by  people  of  position,  were  things 
that  must  pleasantly  sweeten  a  mortal  cup.  The 
other  dav  I  was  in  the  company  of  an  eminent  pre- 
late ;  there  were  three  curates  present  :  they  hov- 
ered round  the  great  man  like  bees  round  a  flower  ; 
they  gazed  with  innocent  rapture  upon  his  shapely 
legs,  somewhat  strangely  swathed,  as  Carlyle  said, 
his  bright,  grotesque  hat  ;  and  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  they  thought  how  well  such  raiment 
would  become  themselves.     It  is  of  course  a  childish 
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view  ;  but  then  how  lon^  our  childish  views  sur- 
vive, though  hidden  uneler  grave  pretences  !  To 
see  a  great  personage  move  with  dignity  to  his 
appointed  place  in  a  great  ceremonv,  attended  by 
all  the  circumstances  of  pomp,  a  congregation  gaz- 
ing, with  an  organ  above  thundering  out  rich  and 
solemn  music,  how  impressive  it  all  appears  1  How 
hard  to  think  that  the  central  actor  in  such  a  scene 
does  not  feel  his  heart  swell  with  a  complacent  joy  ! 
And  yet  I  suppose  that  anv  sensible  man  under 
such  conditions  is  far  more  likelv  to  be  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  weakness  and  anxious  responsibility  ; 
how  soon  such  surroundings  ought  to,  nav,  do  find 
their  true  value  in  a  wise  man's  mind  !  The  tri- 
umph rather  is  if,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  glitter 
and  glorv,  when  a  silence  is  made,  the  worshipful 
man  speaks  simple  and  strong  words  out  of  a  pure 
and  noble  heart  ;  and  then  one  can  feel  that  the 
pomp  is  nothing  but  the  due  homage  of  mankind 
for  real  greatness,  and  that  it  has  followed  him 
rather  than  been  followed  bv  him. 

It  was  a  relief  to  find,  as  I  sav,  that,  on  a  nearer 
prospect,  all  the  circumstance  ot  greatness  vanished 
into  shadow — indeed  more  than  that — it  became  one 
of  the  distinct  disadvantages  of  the  position.  I  telt 
that  time  and  monev  Aud  thouglit  would  have  to 
be  spent  on  the  useless  and  latiguing  tnisc-en-scene, 
and  that  it  would  all  entail  a  cjuantitv  of  t utile  worrv, 
of  tiresome  publicitv,  ot  intoleral^le  functions,  that 
meant  nothing  but  weariness  of  sjiirit.  I  tliink  that 
men  of  hi-jh  otiicial  position  are  most  to  be  pitied 
because  ol  the  time  that  tliev  ha\e  to  spend,  not  in 
their  work,  i)iit  in  the  otiianiental  apjH'arances  en- 
tailed on  them   bv  theii    duties,      'i'hese  things  have 
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a  certain  value,  I  suppose,  in  stiinulatinj^  the  iiiKi^i- 
nation  of  gazers  ;  but  surely  it  is  a  poor  value  alter 
all.  A  secretary  of  state  in  his  study,  working  out 
the  hard  and  tiresome  details  of  a  plan  that  will 
benefit  perhaps  a  whole  nation  in  humble  ways,  is 
a  more  admirable  figure  than  the  same  man,  in 
ribbon  and  star,  bowing  and  smiling  at  an  evening 
party.  And  yet  the  dignified  trappings  of  the  post 
are  what  ordinary  men  desire. 

The  next  step  in  my  own  progress  when  con- 
fronted, as  I  say,  with  the  prospect  of  the  possi- 
bility that  I  might  feel  bound  to  accept  an  important 
position,  was  the  consciousness  of  the  anxious  and 
wearing  responsibilities  that  it  involved.  I  felt  that 
a  millstone  was  to  be  bound  round  my  neck,  and 
that  I  must  bid  farewell  to  what  is  after  all  the 
best  gift  of  heaven,  my  liberty  ;  a  liberty  won  b} 
anxious  years  of  hard  toil. 

And  here  I  have  no  doubt,  though  I  tried  hard 
not  to  let  it  alTect  me,  that  my  desire  not  to  sacri- 
fice my  liberty  did  make  me  exaggerate  the  diffi- 
culties that  lay  before  me  ;  difficulties  which  I 
should  probably  have  unconsciously  minimized  if 
I  had  desired  the  position  which  was  in  prospect. 
It  was  a  happy  moment  when  I  found  myself 
relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  undertaking 
an  impossible  task.  I  felt,  too,  that  I  was  further 
disqualified  by  my  reluctance  to  attempt  the  task  ; 
a  reluctance  which  a  near  prospect  of  the  position 
had  poignantly  revealed  to  me.  A  great  task  ought 
to  be  taken  up  with  a  certain  huovancy  and  eager- 
ness of  spirit,  not  in  heaviness  and  sadness.  A  cer- 
tain tremor  of  nerves,  a  stage  fright,  is  natural  to  all 
sensitive  performers.     But  this  is  merely  a  kind  of 
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anteroom  through  which  one  must  needs  pass  to  a 
part  which  one  desires  to  plav  ;  but  if  one  does 
not  sincerely  desire  to  play  the  part,  it  is  clear 
that  to  attempt  it  merely  from  a  sense  of  duty  is 
an  ill  omen  for  success.  And  so  I  felt  sincerely 
and  humbly  that  I  ought  not  to  feel  compelled  to 
attempt  it.  The  conviction  came  in  a  flash  like 
a  divine  intuition,  and  was  followed  bv  a  peace  of 
mind  which  showed  me  that  I  was  acting  rightlv. 
I  seemed  too  to  perceive  that  the  best  work  in  the 
world  was  not  the  work  of  administration  and  or- 
ganization, but  humble  and  individual  ministries 
performed  in  a  corner  without  tangible  rewards. 
For  such  work  I  was  both  equipped  and  prepared, 
and  I  turned  back  to  the  fallentis  semita  vitce,  which 
is  the  true  path  for  the  sincere  spirit,  aware  that  I 
had  been  truly  and  tenderly  saved  from  committing 
a  grave  mistake. 

Perhaps  if  one  could  have  looked  at  the  whole 
question  in  a  simpler  and  larger-minded  wav,  the 
result  might  have  been  dillerent.  But  here  tempera- 
ment comes  in,  and  tlic  verv  complexities  and  in- 
tricacies that  clouded  the  matter  were  of  themselves 
evidence  that  after  all  it  was  the  temperament  that 
was  at  fault.  Cecil  Rhodes,  it  is  recorded,  once 
asked  Lord  .Xcton  whv  Mr.  Bent,  the  explorer,  did 
not  pronounce  certain  ruins  to  be  of  Phcenician 
origin.  Lord  Acton  replied  with  a  smile  that  it  was 
proliablv  because  he  was  not  sure.  "  Ah  !  "  said 
Cecil  Rhodes,  "  that  is  not  tlie  wav  that  I'.nipircs  are 
made."  A  true,  interest iiiL:,  and  cliaracteristic  com- 
ment ;  but  it  also  cont.uus  a  Irsson  that  people  who 
arc  not  sure  sliouUl  not  iiticnipt  to  make  c-m{->ires, 
or  umlc'take  tasks  tliat  involve  the  welfare  ot  many. 
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And  so  there  remains  the  duty  to  nie,  after  my 
piece  of  experience,  to  gather  up  the  fra^'inents  that 
remain,  to  interpret.  Dante  assigns  the  lowest  place 
in  the  lower  world  to  those  who  refuse  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, but  he  is  speaking  of  those  wlio  perversely 
reject  a  great  task,  which  is  plainly  in  their  power, 
for  some  false  and  low  motive.  But  the  case  is 
different  for  those  who  have  a  great  temptation  put 
before  them,  and  who,  desiring  to  do  what  is  right, 
have  it  brought  home  to  them  in  a  convincing  way 
that  it  is  not  their  opportunity.  No  one  ought  to 
assume  great  responsibilities  if  he  is  not  equal  to 
them.  One  of  the  saddest  things  ever  said  on  a 
human  deathbed  was  what  was  said  bv  a  great  eccle- 
siastic, who  had  disappointed  the  hopes  that  had 
been  formed  of  him.  In  his  last  moments  he  turned 
to  one  who  stood  near  him  and  murmured,  "  I  have 
held  a  great  post,  and  I  have  not  been  equal  to  it." 
The  misery  was  that  no  one  could  sincerely  con- 
tradict him.  It  is  not  a  piece  of  noble  self-sacriiice 
to  have  assumed  confidently  a  great  responsibility 
to  which  one  is  not  equal.  It  is  a  mere  mistake, 
and  a  mistake  which  is  even  more  reprehensible 
than  the  mistake  of  being  over-persuaded  into  at- 
tempting a  task  for  which  one  is  not  fitted.  One  is 
given  reason  and  common  sense  and  prudence  that 
one  may  use  them,  and  to  act  contrary  to  their  dic- 
tates because  those  who  do  not  know  vou  so  well 
as  you  know  yourself  advise  you  cheerfully  that  it 
will  probably  be  all  right,  is  an  act  of  criminal 
folly.  Heavy  responsibilities  are  lightlv  assumed 
nowadays,  because  the  temptations  of  power  and 
publicity  are  ver)'  strong,  and  because  too  hiirh  a 
value  is  set  upon  worldlv  success.     It  is  a  pkiiner 
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and  simpler  duty  for  those  who  wish  to  act  rightly, 
and  who  have  formed  a  deliberate  idea  of  their 
own  limitations,  to  refuse  great  positions  humbly 
and  seriously,  if  they  know  that  they  will  be  un- 
equal to  them. 

Of  course  I  knew  that  I  should  be  reproached 
with  indolence  and  even  cowardice.  I  knew  that 
I  should  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  consist- 
ently impracticable  people  who  insist  on  going  off 
at  a  tangent  when  the  straight  course  lies  before 
them.  That  I  should  be  relegated  to  the  class  of 
persons  who  have  failed  in  life  through  some  deep- 
seated  defect  of  will.  The  worst  of  a  serious  deci- 
sion of  the  kind  is  that,  whichever  step  one  takes, 
one  is  sure  to  be  blamed.  I  saw  all  this  with  painful 
clearness,  but  it  is  better  to  be  arraigned  before  the 
tribunal  of  other  men's  consciences  than  to  be  con- 
demned before  one's  own.  It  is  better  to  refuse 
and  be  disappointed,  than  to  accept  and  be  dis- 
appointed. Failure  in  the  course  marked  out,  in 
the  event  of  acceptance,  would  have  been  disastrous, 
not  only  to  myself  but  to  tlie  institution  I  was  to 
be  set  to  rule  and  guide.  Far  better  that  the  task 
should  be  entrusted  to  one  who  had  no  ditiidence, 
no  hesitation,  but  a  sincere  confidence  in  his  power 
of  dealing  with  the  ditiiculties  of  the  situation,  and 
an  ardent  desire  to  grapple  with  them. 

The  onlv  dilhcuhv,  it  one  believes  verv  stronglv, 
as  I  do,  in  a  great  anil  \\ise  Providence  that  guides 
our  {"»ath,  is  to  interpret  whv  the  possibilitv  of  a 
great  task  is  inilicatt.-d  to  one  if  it  is  not  intended 
that  one  should  pertorm  it.  But  the  essence  of  a 
true  belief  in  the  call  ot  Pro\  idence  seeius  to  me 
to  lie  not   in   the  rash   accept;iiice  of  any   invitation 
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that  happens  to  come  in  one's  way,  but  a  stern  and 
austere  judgment  of  one's  own  facuhii-s  and  powers. 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  Providence  in- 
tended that  this  great  task  should  be  refused  by 
me  ;  my  only  dilHculty  is  to  see  what  to  make  of 
it,  and  why  it  was  even  suggested.  One  lesson  is 
that  one  must  beware  of  personal  vanity,  another 
that  one  should  not  indulge  in  the  temptation  to 
desire  important  posts  for  any  reason  except  the 
best  :  the  humble  hope  to  do  work  that  is  useful 
and  valuable.  If  I  had  sternly  repressed  these 
tendencies  at  an  earlier  stage  of  life,  this  tempta- 
tion would  not  have  been  necessar)',  nor  the  humilia- 
tion which  inevitably  succeeds  it. 
But 

He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall, 
He  that  is  low  no  pride. 

And  there  can  be  now  no  more  chance  of  these 
bitter  and  self-revealing  incidents,  which  show  one, 
as  in  a  clear  mirror,  the  secret  weaknesses  of  the 
heart. 

But  in  setting  aside  the  desire  for  the  crowns 
and  thrones  of  ambition,  we  must  be  very  careful 
that  we  are  not  merely  yielding  to  temptations  of 
indolence,  of  fastidiousness,  of  cowardice,  and  call- 
ing a  personal  motive  unworldliness  for  the  sake  of 
the  associations.  No  man  need  set  himself  to  seek 
great  positions,  but  a  man  who  is  diffident,  and 
possibly  indolent,  will  do  well  to  pin  himself  down 
in  a  position  of  responsibilitv  and  influence,  if  it 
comes  naturallv  in  his  way.  There  are  a  good  many 
men  with  hi^jh  natural  gifts  of  an  instinctive  kind 
who  are  yet  averse  to  using  them  diligently,  who, 
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indeed,  from  the  ver\'  facility  with  which  they  ex- 
ercise them,  hardly  know  their  value.  Such  men 
as  these — and  I  have  known  several — undertake  a 
great  responsibility  if  they  refuse  to  take  advantage 
of  obvious  opportunities  to  use  their  gifts.  Men 
of  this  kind  have  often  a  certain  vague,  poetical, 
and  dreamy  quality  of  mind  ;  a  contemplative  gift. 
They  see  and  exaggerate  the  difficulties  and  perils 
of  posts  of  high  responsibility.  If  they  yield  to 
temptations  of  temperament,  they  often  become 
inetfective,  dilettante,  half-hearted  natures,  playing 
with  life  and  speculating  over  it,  instead  of  setting 
to  work  on  a  corner  of  the  tangle.  They  hang 
spiritless  upon  the  verge  of  the  battle  instead  of 
mingling  with  the  fray.  The  curse  of  such  tem- 
peraments is  that  thev  seem  destined  to  be  un- 
happy whichever  wav  they  decide.  If  they  accept 
positions  of  rcsponsibilitv,  they  are  fretted  and 
strained  by  diflicultics  and  obstacles  ;  they  live  un- 
easilv  and  anxiouslv  ;  they  lose  the  buoyancy  with 
which  great  work  should  be  done  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  refuse  to  come  forward,  they  are  tor- 
tured with  regrets  for  having  abstained  ;  they  be- 
come conscious  of  inctfcctiveness  and  indecision  ; 
they  are  haunted  by  tiie  spectres  of  what  might 
have  been. 

The  onlv  course  for  such  natures  is  to  endeavour 
to  see  where  their  true  life  lies,  and  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  conscience  as  far  as  possible. 
Tiiev  must  resolve  not  to  be  tempted  by  the  glamour 
of  possible  success,  but  to  take  the  true  measure  of 
their  powers.  Thev  must  not  vield  to  the  temp- 
t.Jtion  to  trust  to  the  flattering  judgment  lh.it  others 
mav  form  of  tlieir  ca]>.icifies,  nor  Hght-he  utediv  to 
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shoulder  a  burden  which  they  may  be  able  to  hft 
but  not  to  carry.  Sucli  natures  will  sometimes 
attempt  a  great  task  with  a  certain  glow  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  they  must  ask  themselves  humbly 
how  they  will  continue  to  discharge  it  when  the 
novelty  has  worn  o<T,  and  when  the  prospect  that 
lies  before  them  is  one  of  patient  and  unpraised 
labour.  It  leads  to  worse  disasters  to  over-estimate 
one's  powers  than  to  under-estimate  them.  A  man 
who  over-estimates  his  capacities  is  apt  to  grow  im- 
patient, and  even  tyrannical,  in  the  presence  of 
difficulties. 

And  after  all  it  may  be  said  that  humility  is  a 
rarer  virtue  than  confidence  ;  and  though  it  is  not 
so  popular,  though  it  does  not  appeal  so  much  to 
the  imagination,  it  is  a  quality  that  may  well  be 
exercised,  if  it  is  done  without  self-consciousness, 
in  these  busy  days  and  in  these  active  western  climes. 
The  best  work  of  the  world  is  done,  as  I  have  said, 
not  by  those  who  organize  on  a  large  scale,  but  by 
those  who  work  faithfully  on  individual  lines,  in 
corners  and  byways.  Indeed,  the  success  of  those 
who  organize  and  rule  is  due  in  part  no  doubt  to 
the  power  that  they  may  possess  of  inspiring  silent 
eff"ort,  but  is  still  more  largely  due  to  the  faithful 
workers  whose  labours  are  unnoted,  who  carry  out 
great  designs  in  a  simple  and  quiet  spirit.  There  is 
strong  warrant  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  for  the 
work  of  those  who  are  faithful  in  a  few  things. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  the  action  of  those  who 
stride  into  the  front,  and  clamour  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  destinies  of  others.  Tlicre  can  be  no 
question  that  Christ  does  not  admit  the  value  of 
ambition   in   anv   form   as  a    motive   for  character. 
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The  lives  that  lie  praises  arc  the  hves  of  quiet, 
atlectionate  persons,  more  concerned  with  the  things 
of  the  spirit  than  with  the  things  of  the  intellect. 
The  Christian  must  concern  himself,  not  with 
grasping  at  iniiuence,  not  even  with  setting  his 
mark  upon  the  world,  Init  with  the  quality  of  his 
decisions,  his  work,  his  words,  his  thoughts.  The 
onlv  thing  possible  for  him  is  to  go  forward  step  by 
step,  trusting  more  to  tlie  guidance  of  (iod  than 
to  his  own  designs,  to  what  are  called  intuitions 
more  than  to  reasoned  conclusions.  In  that  spirit, 
if  he  can  attain  to  it,  he  begins  to  be  able  to  esti- 
mate things  at  their  true  value.  Instead  of  being 
dazzled  with  the  bri^lit  glare  which  the  world 
throws  upon  the  objects  of  his  desire,  he  sees  all 
things  in  a  pale,  clear  light  of  dawn,  and  true  aims 
begin  to  glow  with  an  inner  radiance.  He  mav 
tremble  and  hesitate  before  a  decision,  but  once 
taken  there  is  no  lookinu  back  ;  he  knows  that  he 
has  been  guided,  and  tliat  (jod  has  told  him,  bv 
silent  and  eloquent  motions  of  the  spirit,  what  it  is 
that  He  would  have  him  to  do  ;  he  has  but  to  inter- 
pret and  to  trust. 

Hut  even  suj^j^osint,'  that  one  has  learnt  one's 
own  lesson  in  the  ^elinnj  of  amltition,  the  question 
comes  in  as  to  how  lai  it  should  be  used  as  a  motive 
for  tlie  \()ung,  bv  tlio^e  who  are  entrusted  witli 
educational  respon>ibihties.  It  is  one  ot  the  most 
ditrkull  things  to  dirh'c  as  to  wliat  extent  it  is 
permissible  to  use  m-itiw-s  t!i:it  are  lower  than  tlie 
highest,  because  the\  in.r.  jM)ssess  a  ^leatiT  etKct- 
iven<-ss  in  the  case  of  ii.iMiat  ure  miiu!;.  It  is  easv 
enoM'jh  to  sa\  smeereK  that  one  oii'^ht  al\sa\s  to 
appeal    to   the    hii^hest    }>nssihle    motive;     but    uhen 
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one  is  conscious  that  the  highest  motive  is  quite 
out  of  tlie  horizon  of  the  person  concerned,  and 
practically  is  no  motive  at  all,  is  it  not  merely  ped- 
antry to  insist  upon  appealing  to  the  highest  motive 
for  one's  own  satisfaction  ?  It  is  not  perhaps  so 
difficult  where  the  lower  reason  for  a  course  of 
action  is  still  a  sound  reason  in  itself,  as,  for  instance, 
if  one  is  trying  to  help  a  man  out  of  dnmken  habits. 
The  highest  motive  to  appeal  to  is  the  truth  that 
in  yielding  to  sensual  impulses,  in  such  a  matter,  a 
man  is  falling  short  of  his  best  ideal ;  but  a  more 
practical  motive  is  to  point  out  the  loss  of  health 
and  respectability  that  results  from  the  practice. 
Yet  when  one  appeals  to  a  boy's  ambition,  and  en- 
courages him  to  be  ambitious,  one  cannot  be  quite 
certain  whether  one  is  not  appealing  to  a  false  motive 
altogether.  The  excuse  for  using  it  is  the  hope 
that,  when  for  the  sake  of  ambition  he  has  learnt 
diligence  and  perseverance,  he  may  grow  to  per- 
ceive that  the  competitive  instinct,  which  in  its 
barest  form  is  the  desire  to  obtain  desirable  things 
at  the  expense  of  others,  is  not  in  reality  a  good 
motive  at  all.  With  immature  characters  part  of 
the  joy  of  success  is  that  others  have  been  beaten, 
the  pride  of  having  carried  off  a  prize  which  others 
are  disappointed  of  obtaining.  And  if  one  talks  to 
an  ambitious  boy,  and  tries  to  inculcate  the  prin- 
ciple that  one  should  do  one's  best  without  caring 
about  results,  one  is  generally  conscious  that  he 
believes  it  to  be  only  a  tiresome  professional  plati- 
tude, the  kind  of  sentiment  in  which  older  people 
think  fit  to  indulge  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of 
throwing  cold  water  on  innocent  enjovment. 

Yet,   after   all,   how   ver)'   few  people  there   are 
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who  do  learn  the  further  lesson  !  The  successful 
man  gencraliv  continues  to  show  to  the  end  of  his 
life  a  contempt  for  unsuccessful  persons,  which  is 
onlv  i^(j()d-luinioured  because  of  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  triumph  ;  how  rare,  a^ain,  it  is  to  find 
an  unsuccessful  person  who'  does  not  attempt,  if 
he  can,  to  belittle  tlie  attainments  of  his  successful 
rival,  or  who  at  least,  if  he  overcomes  tliat  tempta- 
tion from  a  sense  of  propriety,  feels  entitled  to 
nourish  a  secret  satisfaction  at  anv  indication  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  has  obtained 
the  prize  that  he  himself  coveted  in  vain.  Yet  if 
one  has  ever  seen,  as  I  have,  the  astonishing  change 
of  both  work  and  even  character  which  mav  come 
over  a  bov  or  a  youni;  man  who  is  perhaps  diffident 
and  indolent,  if  one  can  get  him  to  do  a  successful 
piece  of  work,  or  push  an  opportunitv  in  his  wav 
and  help  him  to  seize  it,  one  hesitates  before  ruling 
out  the  use  of  ambition  as  an  incentive.  Perhaps 
it  is  uneasv  and  casuistical  morality  to  shrink  from 
usini:  this  incenti\e,  so  long  as  one  failhfullv  puts 
the  Ingher  side  of  the  cpiestion  before  a  bov  as  well. 
But  when  one  is  (piite  sure  that  the  larger  aspect 
of  the  case  will  fall  on  tleaf  ears,  and  tliat  onlv  the 
lower  stimulus  will  be  alK>orbed,  one  is  aj>t  to  hesi- 
tate. I  am  inclined,  liowever,  to  think  that  such 
liesitation  is  on  tin-  whole  mi>jilaced,  and  that  in 
dealing  with  inunalure  minds  one  must  be  content 
to  use  miniature  motues.  I'lieri"  is  a  temptation  to 
trv  and  keej^  the  ediiv.ition  of  jnople  too  much  in 
one's  own  hands,  and  to  feel  oneself  to  be  too  re- 
sponsible in  the  matter.  1  have  a  friend  who  errs 
in  till-  rcvjuct,  and  who  is  apt  to  assume  too  wule 
a    rcsjion^ibililv    in    tit  .ilin'.:    with    others,    who    was 
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gently  rebuked  by  a  wisc-heartcd  tcnchcr  of  wide 
and  deep  experience,  who  said  on  one  occasion, 
when  over-anxiety  had  spoilt  the  effect  of  my 
friend's  attempts,  that  he  ought  to  be  content  to 
leave  something  for  God  to  do. 

But  for  oneself,  one  must  try  to  learn  the  large 
lesson  in  the  course  of  time,  to  learn  that  the  sense 
of  ambition  is  often,  in  reality,  only  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal vanity  and  self-confidence  disguised  ;  and 
that  the  one  possible  attitude  of  mind  is  to  go 
humbly  and  patiently  forward,  desiring  the  best, 
labouring  faithfully  and  abundantly,  neither  seek- 
ing nor  avoiding  great  opportunities,  not  failing  in 
courage  nor  giving  way  to  rash  impulses,  and  realiz- 
ing the  truth  of  the  wise  old  Greek  proverb  that 
the  greatest  of  all  disasters  for  a  man  is  to  be  opened 
and  found  to  be  empty  ;  the  wise  application  of 
W'hich  to  life  is  not  to  avoid  the  occasions  of  open- 
ing, but  to  make  sure  that  if  the  opening  comes 
inevitably,  we  shall  be  found  not  to  have  devoted 
ourselves  to  the  adorning  of  the  casket,  but  to  have 
piled  with  careful  hands  the  treasure  high  within. 


XIV 

The  Simple  Life 

THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  just  now  about 
"  the  simple  life,"  and  though  I  would  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  it,  yet  the  talk  that  one  hears  on  many 
sides  proves,  at  all  events,  that  people  take  a  certain 
interest  in  the  questi(jn. 

Part  of  it  is  a  pose  no  doubt  ;  there  is  a  distin- 
guished, and  I  would  add  ver)'  charming,  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  has  the  subject  constantly 
on  her  lips.  Her  metlmd  of  practising  simplicity 
is  a  delightful  one,  as  all  her  methods  are.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  three  magniiicent  residences  which  she 
already  p(jssesses,  she  has  bought  a  cottage  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  country  ;  she  has  spent  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  addiii'^'  to  it  ;  it  is  furnished  with 
that  stately  austerity  whirl i  can  only  be  achieved  at 
ureat  expense.  She  nioiois  down  there,  perhaps 
three  times  in  the  ve.ii ,  and  spends  three  days  there, 
on  each  visit,  with  two  or  three  friends  who  are 
ecjualK  in  love  with  simplicity;  I  was  fortunate 
enough,  the  other  d.i\  ,  to  be  included  in  one  of 
these  parties  ;  the  onh.  i-jiis  of  simplicity  to  the 
complex  niinil  \'. ere  that  t'..  re  were  only  live  courses 
at   dinner,  that    we   dian!>    champ '"iie  out   of   rither 
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old-fashioned  long  glasses,  and  that  two  goats  were 
tethered  in  a  corner  of  the  lawn.  The  goats  1  un- 
derstood were  the  seal  and  symbol  of  the  simple  life. 
No  use  was  made  of  them,  and  they  were  di  citlcdly 
in  the  way,  but  without  them  life  would  have  been 
complicated  at  once. 

When  we  went  off  again  in  the  motor,  my 
charming  hostess  waved  her  hand  at  the  little  cot- 
tage, as  we  turned  the  corner,  with  a  sigh,  as  of 
one  condemned  by  a  stern  fate  to  abjure  the  rural 
felicity  which  she  loved,  and  then  settled  down 
with  delighted  zest  to  discuss  her  programme  of 
social  engagements  for  the  next  few  weeks. 

It  had  certainly  been  very  delightful  ;  we  had 
talked  all  day  long  ;  we  had  wandered,  adoring 
simplicity,  on  the  village  green  ;  we  had  attended 
an  evening  service  in  the  church  ;  we  had  con- 
sumed exquisitely  cooked  meals  about  an  hour  before 
the  usual  time,  because  to  breakfast  at  eight  and  to 
dine  at  seven  was  all  part  of  the  pretty  game.  I 
ventured  to  ask  my  hostess  how  she  would  like  to 
spend  six  months  in  her  cottage  comparatively 
alone,  and  she  replied  with  deep  conviction,  "  I 
should  adore  it  ;  I  would  give  all  I  possess  to  be 
able  to  do  it."  "  Then  it  is  nothing,"  I  said,  "  but 
a  sense  of  duty  that  tears  you  away  }  "  To  which 
she  made  no  answer  except  to  shake  her  head 
mournfully,  and  to  give  me  a  penetrating  smile. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  people 
who  talk  about  the  simple  life  have  any  idea  what 
it  means  ;  I  do  not  think  that  my  fair  hostess's 
desire  for  it  is  altogether  a  pose.  One  who  lives, 
as  she  does,  in  the  centre  of  the  fashionable  world, 
must  inevitably  tire  of  it  from  time  to  time.     She 
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meets  the  same  people  over  and  over  ap^ain,  she 
hears  the  same  stories,  the  same  jokes  ;  she  is  not 
exactly  an  intellectual  woman,  though  she  has  a 
taste  for  books  and  music  ;  the  interest  for  her,  in 
the  world  in  which  she  lives,  is  the  chan^^in^^  rela- 
tions of  people,  their  athnities,  their  aversions,  their 
loves  and  hates,  their  warmth  and  their  coldness. 
What  underlies  the  shifting  scene,  the  endless  enter- 
tainments, the  country-house  visits,  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  society,  is  really  the  mvstery  of  sex.  People  with 
not  ven»'  much  to  do  but  to  amuse  themselves,  with 
no  prescribed  duties,  with  few  intellectual  interests, 
become  preoccupied  in  what  is  the  great  underly- 
ing force  in  the  world,  the  passion  of  U)ve  ;  the  talk 
that  goes  on,  dull  and  tiresome  as  it  appears  to  an 
outsider,  is  all  charged  with  the  secret  influence  ; 
it  is  not  what  is  said  that  matters  ;  it  is  what  is 
implied  by  manner  and  glance  and  inflection  of 
tone.  This  atmosphere  of  electrical  emotion  is,  for 
a  good  many  years  of  tlicir  lives,  the  native  air  of 
these  fair  and  unoccupied  women.  Men  drift  into 
it  and  out  of  it,  ami  it  provides  for  them  often  no 
more  than  a  beautiful  and  tlirilling  episode  ;  they 
become  interested  in  sport,  in  agriculture,  in  poli- 
tics, in  business  ;  but  with  women  it  is  ditferent  ; 
lovers  and  husbands,  emotional  friemlshij^s  with 
other  women — these  constitute  the  busiiuss  of  life 
for  a  time  ;  and  then  pcrhaj^s  the  tramiuilli/ing  and 
purer  love  of  children,  the  troubKs  and  jovs  of  grow- 
mg  bovs  and  girls,  come  in  to  fill  the  mind  witli  a 
serener  and  kindlier,  though  not  less  jxissionate  an 
emotion  ;    and  so  lite  jnis>es,  aiul  age  diaus  near. 

It  is  thus  easier  for  men  to  lead  the  simple  life 
than   \\oii;en.   because  the\    tiiul   it    natural   to   grow 
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absorbed  in  some  definite  and  tan}M!)l(!  occupa- 
tion ;  and,  after  all,  the  essence  of  the  simple  life 
is  that  it  can  be  lived  in  any  milieu  and  under  any 
circumstances.  It  does  not  recjiiire  a  cottage  orne 
and  a  motor,  though  these  are  not  inconsistent  with 
it,  if  only  they  are  natural. 

I  would  tr}'  to  trace  what  I  believe  the  essence 
of  the  simple  life  to  be  ;  it  lies  very  far  down  in 
the  spirit,  among  the  roots  of  life.  The  first  re- 
quisite is  a  perfect  sincerity  of  character.  This 
implies  many  things  :  it  means  a  joyful  temper- 
ance of  soul,  a  certain  clearness  and  strength  of 
temperament.  The  truly  simple  person  must  not 
be  vague  and  indeterminate,  swayed  by  desire  or 
shifting  emotion  ;  he  must  meet  others  with  a 
candid  frankness,  he  must  have  no  petty  ambi- 
tions, he  must  have  wide  and  genial  interests,  he 
must  be  quick  to  discern  what  is  beautiful  and 
wise  ;  he  must  have  a  clear  and  straightforward 
point  of  view  ;  he  must  act  on  his  own  intuitions 
and  beliefs,  not  simply  tr}'  to  find  out  what  other 
people  are  thinking  and  try  to  think  it  too  ;  he 
must  in  short  be  free  from  conventionality.  The 
essence  of  the  really  simple  character  is  that  a  man 
should  accept  his  environment  and  circle  ;  if  he 
is  born  in  the  so-called  world,  he  need  not  seek  to 
fly  from  it.  Such  a  character  as  I  have  described 
has  a  marvellous  power  of  evoking  what  is  sincere 
and  simple  in  otlier  natures  ;  such  a  one  will  tend 
to  believe  that  other  people  are  as  straightforward 
and  genuine  as  himself  ;  and  he  will  not  be  wholly 
mistaken,  because  when  thev  are  with  him,  they  will 
be  simple  too.  The  simple  person  will  have  a 
strong,   but   not   a  Pharisi'icfl.   ^ense   of  duty  ;    he 
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will  probably  credit  other  people  with  the  same 
sense  of  diitv,  and  he  will  not  ottcn  feel  himself 
bound  to  disapprove  of  others,  reserving  his  indig- 
nation for  anv  instances  of  cruelty,  meanness,  false- 
ness, and  selfishness  that  he  may  encounter.  He 
will  not  be  suspicious  or  envious.  Yet  he  will  not 
necessarily  be  what  is  called  a  religious  man,  because 
his  religion  will  be  rather  vital  than  technical.  To 
be  religious  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word — to 
care,  that  is,  for  religi(nis  services  and  solemnities, 
for  priestly  influences,  for  intricate  doctrinal  emo- 
tions— implies  a  strong  artistic  sense,  and  is  often 
very  far  removed  from  any  simplicity  of  conduct. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  simple  man  will  have  a 
strong  sense  of  responsibility,  a  deep  confidence  in 
the  Will  of  God  and  His  high  purposes. 

And  thus  the  simple  man  will  scarcely  be  a  man 
of  leisure,  because  there  is  so  much  that  he  will 
desire  to  do,  and  which  he  will  feci  called  upon  to 
do.  Whatever  he  considers  to  be  his  work,  he  will 
do  with  a  cheerful  energy,  which  will  sustain  him 
far  beyond  the  threshold  of  fatigue.  His  personal 
wants  will  be  few  ;  he  will  not  care  for  spending 
money  for  the  sake  of  s{>cnding  it,  but  he  will  be 
liberal  and  generous  whenever  there  is  need.  He 
will  be  uneasy  in  luxiirv.  He  will  be  a  lover  of 
the  open  air  and  of  the  country,  but  his  aim  will 
be  exercise,  and  the  sense  of  health  and  vigour, 
rather  than  amusement.  He  will  never  be  reduced 
to  asking  himself  how  he  is  going  to  spend  the  day, 
for  tlie  present  day,  and  a  long  perspective  of  days 
ahead,  will  already  be  full  by  anticipation.  He  will 
take  work,  amusement,  pcoj^lc,  as  tluy  come,  and 
he   will    not    be   apt    to    make   plans   or   to   arranj^e 
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f)artics,  because  he  will  expect  to  find  in  ordinary 
ife  the  amusement  and  the  interest  that  he  desires. 
Me  will  be  above  all  things  tender-hearted,  kind,  and 
fearless.  He  will  not  take  fancies  to  people,  or 
easily  discard  a  friend  ;  but  he  will  be  courteous, 
kind  to  all  weakness,  compassionate  to  awkwardness, 
fond  of  children,  good-natured,  loving  laughter  and 
peacefulness  ;  he  will  not  be  easily  disappointed, 
and  he  will  have  no  time  to  be  fretful,  if  things  do 
not  turn  out  exactly  as  he  desires. 

I  have  known  such  persons  in  every  rank  of 
life.  They  are  the  people  who  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  what  they  undertake,  to  understand  the 
difficulties  of  others,  to  sympathize,  to  help.  The 
essence  of  it  all  is  a  great  absence  of  self-conscious- 
ness, and  such  people  as  I  have  described  would 
be  genuinely  surprised,  as  a  rule,  if  they  were  told 
that  they  were  living  a  different  life  from  the  lives 
of  others. 

This  simplicity  of  nature  is  not  often  found  in 
conjunction  with  ver}'  great  artistic  or  intellectual 
gifts  ;  but  when  it  is  so  found,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  combmations  in  the  world. 

The  one  thing  that  is  entirely  fatal  to  simplicity 
is  the  desire  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  others  in 
the  matter.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  of 
this,  in  literature,  is  the  case  of  Thorcau,  who  is 
bv  many  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  the  simple  life. 
Thoreau  was  a  man  of  extremelv  simple  tastes,  it 
is  true.  He  ate  pulse,  whr.tever  tliat  mav  be,  and 
drank  water  ;  he  was  deeplv  interested  in  the  con- 
templation of  nature,  and  he  loved  to  disembarrass 
himself  of  all  the  :ippai\!tus  of  lile.  It  was  rcallv 
that   he   hated   trouble   more   t'lii!   anvthine   in    the 
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world  ;  he  found  that  by  workine:  six  weeks  in  the 
vear,  he  could  earn  enough  to  enable  him  to  live 
in  a  hut  in  a  wood  for  the  rest  of  the  twelvemonth  ; 
he  did  his  household  work  himself,  and  his  little 
stock  of  moncv  suthced  to  buy  him  food  and  clothes, 
and  to  meet  his  small  expenses.  But  Thoreau  was 
indolent  rather  than  simple  ;  and  what  spoilt  his 
simplicitv  was  that  he  was  for  ever  hoping  that  he 
would  be  observed  and  admired  ;  he  was  for  ever 
peeping  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  to  see  if  in- 
quisitive strangers  were  hovering  about  to  obser\'e 
the  hermit  at  his  contemplation.  If  he  had  really 
loved  simplicitv  best,  he  would  have  lived  his  life 
and  not  troubled  himself  about  what  other  people 
thought  of  him  ;  but  instead  of  that  he  found  his 
own  simplicity  a  deeplv  interesting  and  refreshing 
subject  of  contemplation.  lie  was  for  ever  looking 
at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  describing  to  others  the 
rugged,  sunbrowned,  slovenly,  solenm  person  that 
he  saw  there. 

And  then,  too,  it  was  easier  for  Thoreau  to 
make  money  than  it  would  be  for  the  ordinarv  arti- 
san. When  Thoreau  wrote  his  famous  maxim,  "  To 
maintain  oneself  on  this  earth  is  not  a  hardship  but 
a  pastime,"  he  did  not  add  that  he  was  himself  a 
man  of  remarkable  mechanical  gitts  ;  he  made, 
when  he  was  disj^osed,  admirable  pencils,  he  was 
an  excellent  land-survcAor,  and  an  author  as  well  ; 
moreover,  he  was  a  C(lil>ate  bv  nature.  He  would 
no  doubt  have  louiul,  it  he  h;ul  had  a  wife  and 
children,  and  no  ajnituile  for  skilled  labour,  that 
he  would  have  had  to  work  as  hartl  as  anv  one  else. 

Thoreau  had,  too,  a  (jualitv  which  is  in  it^elt  an 
economical  thing,      lie  tlid  not  care  in  the  least  for 
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society.  He  said  that  he  would  rather  "  keep 
bachelor's  hall  in  hell  than  go  to  board  in  heaven." 
He  was  not  a  sociable  man,  and  sociability  is  in 
itself  expensive.  He  had,  it  is  true,  some  devoted 
friends,  but  it  seems  that  he  would  have  done 
anything  for  them  except  see  them.  He  was  a 
man  of  many  virtues  and  no  vices,  but  he  was 
most  at  his  ease  with  faddists.  Not  that  he  avoided 
his  fellow-men  ;  he  was  always  ready  to  see  people, 
to  talk,  to  play  with  children,  but  on  the  other 
hand  society  was  not  essential  to  him.  Yet,  just 
and  virtuous  as  he  was,  there  was  something  radi- 
cally unamiable  about  him  :  **  I  love  Henrv,"  one 
of  his  friends  said  of  him,  **  but  I  cannot  like  him  ; 
and  as  for  taking  his  arm  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
taking  the  arm  of  an  elm-tree."  He  was  in  fact  an 
egotist  with  strong  fancies  and  preferences  ;  and, 
though  he  was  an  ascetic  by  preference,  he  cannot 
be  called  a  simple-minded  man,  because  the  essence 
of  simplicity  is  not  to  ride  a  hobby  hard.  He 
thought  and  talked  too  much  about  simplicity  ;  and 
the  fact  is  that  simplicity,  like  humilitv,  cannot 
exist  side  by  side  with  self-consciousness.  The 
moment  that  a  man  is  conscious  that  he  is  simple 
and  humble,  he  is  simple  and  humble  no  longer. 
You  cannot  become  humble  by  reminding  people 
constantly,  like  Uriah  Heep,  of  your  humilit)';  simi- 
larly you  cannot  become  simple,  bv  doing  elabor- 
ately, and  making  a  parade  of  doinu,  tlie  things  that 
the  simple  man  would  do  without  thinking  about 
them. 

It  is  almost  true  to  say  that  the  people  who  are 
most  in  love  with  simplicity  are  often  the  most 
complicated  natures.     They  become  weary  of  tlieir 
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own  complexity,  and  thov  fancv  that  bv  actini^  on 
a  certain  reuinicn  thcv  can  arrive  at  tranquillity  of 
soul.  It  is  in  realilv  just  tlic  other  way.  One  must 
become  simple  in  soul  fust,  and  the  simple  setting 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  a  man  can  purge 
himself  of  ambition,  and  social  pride,  and  ostenta- 
tion, and  the  desire  of  }">raise,  his  life  falls  at  once 
into  a  simple  mould,  because  keeping  up  appear- 
ances is  the  most  expensive  thing  in  the  world  ;  to 
begin  with  eating  pulse  and  drinking  water,  is  as 
if  a  man  were  to  wear  his  hair  like  Tennyson,  and 
expect  to  become  a  poet  thereby.  Asceticism  is 
the  sign  and  not  the  cause  of  simplicity.  The  simple 
life  will  become  easy  anil  common  enough  when 
people  have  simple  minds  and  hearts,  when  they 
do  the  duties  that  lie  ready  to  their  hand,  and  do 
not  crave  for  recognition. 

Neither  can  simplicity  be  brought  about  by  a 
movement.  There  is  nothing  which  is  more  fatal 
to  it  than  that  people  should  meet  to  discuss  the 
subject  ;  it  can  only  be  done  by  indi\  iduals,  and 
in  comparative  isolation.  A  friend  of  mine  dreamed 
the  other  day  that  she  was  discussing  the  sul-tject  of 
mission  services  with  a  stranger  ;  she  iletended 
them  in  her  dream  v.ith  great  warmth  and  rhetoric  : 
when  she  had  done,  her  companion  said,  "  Well,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  belie\e  in  ju'oj^le  being 
inspired  in  rwi.?."  Tins  oracular  sa\ing  has  a  pro- 
found truth  in  it — that  sahation  is  not  to  be  found 
in  jMiblic  meetings  ;  and  that  to  assemble  a  number 
of  jHTsons,  and  to  a(ldi(.-;s  them  on  the  subject  ot 
simplicitv,  is  the  surest  wav  to  miss  tiie  charm  of 
that  secludrti  \  irtue. 

The  woi>;   of  it  is  thai  the  real,  practical,  rioral 
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simplicity  of  which  1  Iiave  been  speaking  is  not  an 
attractive  thing  to  a  generation  fond  of  movement 
and  excitement  ;  what  they  desire  is  a  picturescjue 
mise-en-schie,  a  simpHcity  which  comes  as  a  htlle 
pretty  interlude  to  busy  life  ;  they  do  not  desire  it 
in  its  entirety  and  continuously.  They  would  find 
it  dull,  triste,  ennuyant. 

Thus  it  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  individuals 
to  practise  it,  who  are  sincerely  enamoured  of 
quietness  and  peace.  The  simple  man  must  have 
a  deep  fund  of  natural  joy  and  zest  ;  he  nmst  bring 
his  own  seasoning  to  the  plain  fare  of  life  ;  but  if 
he  loves  the  face  of  nature,  and  books,  and  his 
fellow-men,  and  above  all,  work,  there  is  no  need 
for  him  to  go  out  into  the  wilderness  in  pursuit  of 
a  transcendental  ideal.  But  those  whose  spirits  flag 
and  droop  in  solitude  ;  who  open  their  eves  upon 
the  world,  and  wonder  what  they  will  find  to  do  ; 
who  love  talk  and  laughter  and  amusement  ;  who 
crave  for  alcoholic  mirth,  and  the  song  of  them 
that  feast,  had  better  make  no  pretence  of  pursuing 
a  spirit  which  haunts  the  country  lane  and  the 
village  street,  the  rough  pasture  beside  the  brim- 
ming stream,  the  forest  glade,  with  the  fragrant 
breeze  blowing  cool  out  of  the  wood.  Simplicity, 
to  be  successfully  attained,  must  be  the  result  of 
a  passionate  instinct,  not  of  a  picturesque  curiosity  ; 
and  it  is  useless  to  lament  that  one  has  no  time  to 
possess  one's  soul,  if,  when  one  visits  the  inner- 
most chamber,  there  is  nothing  tlicie  but  cobwebs 
and  ugly  dust. 


XV 

Games 

IT  requires  almost  more  courage  to  write  about 
games  nowadays  than  it  docs  to  write  about  the 
Decalogue,  because  the  higher  criticism  is  tend- 
ing to  make  a  belief  in  the  Decalogue  a  matter 
of  taste,  while  to  the  ordinary  Englishman  a  belief 
in  games  is  a  matter  of  faith  and  morals. 

I  will  begin  bv  saving  frankly  that  1  do  not  like 
games  ;  but  I  say  it,  not  because  any  particular 
interest  attaches  to  mv  own  dislikes  and  likes,  but 
to  raise  a  little  flag  of  revolt  against  a  species  of 
social  tvrannv.  1  believe  that  there  are  a  good 
manv  people  who  do  not  like  games,  but  who  do 
not  dare  to  say  so.  Pcrhajts  it  mav  be  thought  that 
I  am  speaking  from  the  jioint  of  view  of  a  person 
who  has  never  been  able  to  play  them.  A  vision 
rises  in  the  mind  ot  a  spectacled  owlish  man,  trot- 
ting fcrblv  about  a  football  lield,  and  making  des- 
peratr  altempts  to  axoid  the  jMoxiinitv  of  the  ball  ; 
or  joining  in  a  game  of  ciickct,  and  liclding  a  drive 
with  the  air  of  a  man  Irving  to  catch  an  insect  on 
the  ground,  or  sitting  in  a  boat  with  the  oar  tixcd 
under  his  cliin,  being  forced  backwards  with  an  air 
of  smilin-^  and  \irluous  conlusion.  1  hasten  to  sav 
tliat  this  is  not   a   tnir   picture.      1    arri\ril  at  a  rca- 
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sonable  degree  of  proficiency  in  several  gariR's  :  I 
was  a  competent,  though  not  a  zealous,  oar  ;  I 
captained  a  college  fo(jtball  team,  and  i  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  have  deri\ed  more  pleasure 
from  football  than  from  any  other  form  of  exercise. 
I  have  climbed  some  mountains,  and  am  even  a 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club  ;  I  mav  add  that  I  am 
a  keen,  though  not  a  skilful,  sportsman,  and  am 
indeed  rather  a  martyr  to  exercise  and  open  air. 
I  make  these  confessions  simply  to  show  that  I  do 
not  approach  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  sedentary  person  but  indeed  rather  the  reverse. 
No  weather  appears  to  me  to  be  too  bad  to  go  out 
in,  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  a  dozen  days  in 
the  year  in  which  I  do  not  contrive  to  get  exercise. 
But  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  one  thing,  and 
games  are  quite  another.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  a  man  has  reached  an  age  of  discretion, 
he  ought  no  longer  to  need  the  stimulus  of  com- 
petition, the  desire  to  hit  or  kick  balls  about,  the 
wish  to  do  such  things  better  than  other  people. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  elaborate  organization  of 
athletics  is  a  really  rather  serious  thing,  because  it 
makes  people  unable  to  get  on  without  some  species 
of  excitement.  I  was  staying  the  other  dav  at  a 
quiet  house  in  the  country,  where  there  was  noth- 
ing particular  to  do  ;  there  was  not,  strange  to  say, 
even  a  golf  course  within  reach.  There  came  to 
stay  there  for  a  few  davs  an  eminent  golfer,  who 
fell  into  a  condition  of  reallv  pitiable  dejection. 
The  idea  of  taking  a  walk  or  riding  a  bicvcle  was  in- 
supportable to  him  ;  and  I  think  he  never  left  the 
house  except  for  a  rueful  stroll  in  the  garden.  When 
I  was  a  schoolmaster  it  used  to  distress  me  to  find 
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how  invariably  the  parents  of  boys  discoursed  with 
earnestness  and  solcniniiy  about  a  boy's  games  ; 
one  was  told  that  a  boy  was  a  good  field,  and  really 
had  the  makings  of  an  excellent  bat  ;  eager  in- 
quiries were  made  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  for 
the  boy  to  get  some  professional  coaching  ;  in  the 
case  of  more  philosophically  inclined  parents  it  gen- 
erally led  on  to  a  statement  of  the  social  advantages 
of  being  a  good  cricketer,  and  often  to  the  expres- 
sion of  a  belief  that  virtue  was  in  some  wav  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  keenness  in  games.  For 
one  parent  who  said  anvthing  about  a  boy's  intel- 
lectual interests,  there  were  ten  whose  preoccupa- 
tion in  the  boy's  athletics  was  deep  and  vital. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  all  this  parental  ear- 
nestness, boys  tended  to  consider  success  in  games 
the  one  paramount  object  of  their  lives  ;  it  was  all 
knit  up  with  social  ambitions,  and  it  was  viewed, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  sav,  as  of  intinitelv  more  im- 
portance than  anything  else.  1  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  many  of  the  boys  did  not  consider  it  important 
to  be  good,  and  did  not  desire  to  be  conscientious 
about  their  work.  But  as  a  practical  matter  games 
were  what  they  thoui^ht  about  and  talked  about, 
and  what  aroused  genuine  enthusiasm.  They  were 
disposed  to  despise  bovs  who  could  not  play  games, 
however  virtuous,  kin^ilv,  and  sensible  thev  might 
be  ;  an  entire  lack  ot  onscientiinisness,  and  even 
grave  moral  obliquitv,  \Mre  apt  to  be  condoned  in 
the  case  of  a  successful  athlete.  \\c  masters,  I  must 
franklv  confess,  did  not  make  any  serious  attempt 
to  fight  the  tendency.  We  spent  our  spare  time 
in  walking  about  the  crirkct  antl  football  tields,  in 
looking   on,   in   discussing   the   line    nuances   in   the 
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style  of  individual  players.  It  was  very  natural  U) 
take  an  interest  in  the  thing  which  was  to  the  bovs 
a  matter  of  profound  concern  ;  hut  what  1  should 
be  inclined  to  censure  was  that  it  was  really  a 
matter  of  profound  concern  with  ourselves  ;  and 
we  did  not  take  a  kindly  and  paternal  interest  in 
the  matter,  so  much  as  the  interest  of  enthusiasts 
and  partisans. 

It  is  very  diflicult  to  see  how  to  alter  this.  Prob- 
ably, like  other  deep-seated  national  tendencies,  it 
will  have  to  cure  itself.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
insist  that  the  educators  of  youth  should  suppress  the 
interest  which  they  instinctively  and  genuinely  feel 
in  games,  and  profess  an  interest  in  intellectual 
matters  which  they  do  not  really  feel.  No  good 
would  come  out  of  practising  hypocrisy  in  the  mat- 
ter, from  however  high  a  motive.  While  school- 
masters rush  off  to  golf  whenever  they  get  a  chance, 
and  fill  their  holidays  to  the  brim  with  games  of 
various  kinds,  it  would  be  simply  hypocritical  to 
attempt  to  conceal  the  truth  ;  and  the  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that,  while  parents  and  boys 
alike  feel  as  they  do  about  the  essential  importance 
of  games,  head-masters  are  more  or  less  bound  to 
select  men  for  masterships  who  are  proficient  in 
them  ;  because  whatever  else  has  to  be  attended 
to  at  school,  games  have  to  be  attended  to  ;  and, 
moreover,  a  man  whom  the  bovs  respect  as  an 
athlete  is  likely  to  be  more  effective  both  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian and  a  teacher.  If  a  man  is  a  first-rate 
slow  bowler,  the  bovs  will  consider  his  views  on 
Thucydides  and  Euclid  more  worthy  of  consider;'. - 
tion  than  the  views  of  a  man  who  has  only  a  high 
university  degree. 
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The  other  day  I  was  told  of  the  case  of  a  head- 
master of  a  small  proprietary  private  school,  who 
was  treated  with  open  insolence  and  contempt  by 
one  of  his  assistants,  who  neglected  his  work, 
smoked  in  his  class-room,  and  even  absented  him- 
self on  occasions  without  leave.  It  may  be  asked 
why  the  head-master  did  not  dismiss  his  recalci- 
trant assistant.  It  was  because  he  had  secured  a 
man  who  was  a  'Varsitv  cricket-blue,  and  whose 
presence  on  the  staff  gave  the  parents  confidence, 
and  provided  an  excellent  advertisement.  The 
assistant,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  that  he  could 
get  a  similar  post  for  the  asking,  and  on  the  whole 
preferred  a  school  where  he  might  consult  his  own 
convenience.  This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case  ; 
but  would  to  God,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  it 
were  an  impossible  one  !  I  do  not  wish  to  tilt 
against  athletics,  nor  do  I  at  all  undervalue  the 
benefits  of  open  air  and  exercise  for  growing  boys. 
But  surely  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  propor- 
tion about  the  whole  view  !  The  truth  is  that  we 
English  are  in  manv  respects  barbarians  still,  and 
as  we  happen  at  the  present  time  to  be  wealthy 
barbarians,  we  devote  (jur  time  and  our  energies 
to  the  things  for  which  we  reallv  care.  1  do  not 
at  all  want  to  see  games  diminished,  or  plaved 
with  less  keenness.  1  onlv  desire  to  see  them 
duly  subordinated.  I  tlo  not  think  it  ought  to 
be  considered  slightly  ei  cmtric  for  a  bov  to  care 
ver}'  much  about  his  work,  or  to  take  an  interest 
in  bo(jks.  I  should  iil.c  it  to  be  recognized  at 
schools  that  the  one  (jiLiIitN  that  was  admirable 
was  keenness,  antl  tint  it  \..is  admirable  in  what- 
ever   department    it    uas    disj)la\ed  ;    but    nowadays 
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keenness  about  games  is  considered  admirable  and 
heroic,  while  keenness  about  work  or  books  is  con- 
sidered slightly  grovelling  and  priggish. 

The  same  spirit  has  affected  what  is  called  sport. 
People  no  longer  look  upon  it  as  an  agreeable  inter- 
lude, but  as  a  business  in  itself  ;  they  will  not  accept 
invitations  to  shoot,  unless  the  sport  is  likely  to  be 
good  ;  a  moderate  performer  with  the  gun  is 
treated  as  if  it  was  a  crime  for  him  to  want  to  shoot 
at  all  ;  then  the  motoring  craze  has  come  in  upon 
the  top  of  the  golfing  craze  ;  and  all  the  sj^are  time 
of  people  of  leisure  tends  to  be  tilled  up  with  bridge. 
The  dilliculty  in  dealing  with  the  situation  is  that 
the  thing  itself  is  not  only  not  wrong,  but  really 
beneficial  ;  it  is  better  to  be  occupied  than  to  be 
idle,  and  it  is  hard  to  preach  against  a  thing  which 
is  excellent  in  moderation  and  only  mischievous  in 
excess. 

Personally  I  am  afraid  that  1  only  look  upon 
games  as  a  pis-aller.  I  would  alv.ays  rather  take 
a  walk  than  play  golf,  and  read  a  book  than  play 
bridge.  Bridge,  indeed,  I  should  regard  as  only 
one  degree  better  than  absolutely  vacuous  conver- 
sation, which  is  certainly  the  most  tatiguing  thing 
in  the  world.  But  the  odd  thing  is  that  while  it 
is  regarded  as  rather  vicious  to  do  nothing,  it  is 
regarded  as  positively  virtuous  to  play  a  game.  Per- 
sonally I  think  competition  alwavs  a  more  or  less 
disagreeable  thing.  I  dislike  it  in  real  life,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  it  should  be  introduced  into  one's 
amusements.  If  it  amuses  me  to  do  a  thing,  I  do 
not  very  much  care  whether  I  do  it  better  than 
another  person.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  always 
comparing  my  skill  with  the  skill  ^A  others. 
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Then,  too,  I  am  afraid  tliat  I  must  confess  to  a 
lamentably  feeble  pleasure  in  mere  country  sights 
and  sounds.  I  hne  to  watch  the  curious  and  beau- 
tiful thines  that  i^o  on  in  every  hedgerow  and  every 
field  ;  it  is  a  ceaseless  delight  to  see  the  tender  un- 
crumpling  leaves  of  the  copse  in  spring,  and  no  less 
a  pleasure  to  see  the  woodland  streaked  and  stained 
with  the  llaming  glories  of  autumn.  It  is  a  joy  in 
high  midsummer  to  see  the  clear  dwindled  stream 
run  under  the  thick  hazels,  among  tlie  lush  water- 
plants  ;  it  is  no  less  a  jov  to  see  the  same  stream 
running  full  and  turbid  in  winter,  when  the  banks 
are  bare,  and  the  trees  are  leailess,  and  the  pasture 
is  wrinkled  with  frost.  Half  the  joy,  for  instance, 
of  shooting,  in  which  I  frankly  confess  I  take  a 
childish  delight,  is  the  (juiet  tramping  over  the  clean- 
cut  stubble,  the  dist;int  view  of  field  and  wood,  the 
long,  quiet  wait  at  the  covert-end,  where  the  spindle- 
wood  hangs  out  her  ijuaint  rosy  berries,  and  the 
rabbits  come  scampering  up  the  copse,  as  the  tar- 
otf  tapping  of  the  beaters  draws  near  in  the  frosty 
air.  The  delights  of  the  country-side  grow  upon 
ine  even,'  month  and  e\erv  year.  I  love  to  stroll 
in  the  lanes  in  spring,  with  white  clouds  tloating  in 
the  blue  above,  and  to  see  the  glade  carpeted  with 
steel-blue  hyacinths.  I  love  to  walk  on  country 
roads  or  by  woodland  j). it  lis,  on  a  rain-drenched 
dav  of  summer,  when  the  ;  kv  is  full  ot  heavy  inky 
clouds,  and  the  earth  siiulls  Ircsli  and  sweet;  I 
love  to  go  briskly  homewaid  on  a  winter  evening, 
when  the  sunset  smouklers  low  in  the  west,  when 
the  pheasants  leap  triiiiijietinij;  to  their  roosts,  anil 
the  lights  begin  to  peep  in  entta-je  windows. 

Such  joys  as  these  are  within  the  reach  ot  every 
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one  ;  and  to  call  the  country  dull  because  one  lias 
not  the  opportunity  of  hitting  and  pursuing  a  little 
white  ball  round  and  round  amont^  the  same  lieKls, 
with  elaborately  contrived  obstacles  to  test  the  skill 
and  the  temper,  seems  to  me  to  be  grotesque,  if  it 
were  not  also  so  distressing. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  games  are  things  that 
are  appropriate  to  tiie  restless  days  of  boyhf)0(l, 
when  one  will  take  inlinite  trouble  and  toil  over  anv- 
thing  of  the  nature  of  a  make-believe,  so  long  as  it 
is  understood  not  to  be  work  ;  but  as  one  gets  old'-r 
and  perhaps  wiser,  a  simpler  and  quieter  range  of 
interests  ought  to  take  their  place.  I  can  humbly 
answer  for  it  that  it  need  imply  no  loss  of  zest ;  my 
own  power  of  enjoyment  is  far  deeper  and  stronger 
than  it  was  in  early  years  ;  the  pleasures  I  have 
described,  of  sight  and  sound,  mean  infinitely  more 
to  me  than  the  definite  occupations  of  bovhood 
ever  did.  But  the  danger  is  that  if  we  are  brought 
up  ourselves  to  depend  upon  games,  and  if  we 
bring  up  all  our  bovs  to  depend  on  them,  we  are 
not  able  to  do  without  them  as  we  grow  older  ;  and 
thus  we  so  often  have  the  mclancholv  spectacle  of 
the  elderly  man,  who  is  hopelessly  bored  with  ex- 
istence, and  who  is  the  terror  of  the  smoking-room 
and  the  dinner-table,  because  he  is  only  capable 
of  indulging  in  lengthv  reminiscences  of  his  own 
astonishing  athletic  performances,  and  in  lamenta- 
tions over  the  degcneracv  of  the  human  race. 

Another  remarkable  fact  about  the  con\cntion- 
ality  that  attends  games  is  that  certain  <::ames  are 
dismissed  as  childish  and  cnntcmptiblc  while  others 
are  crowned  with  glory  and  worship.  One  knows 
of  eminent  clergymen  nho  pla.v  golf;  anr!  that  thev 
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should  do  so  seems  to  constitute  so  high  a  title  to 
the  respect  and  regard  with  which  normal  persons 
view  them,  that  one  sometimes  wonders  whether 
they  do  not  take  up  the  practice  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  that  is  recommended  in  the  Gospels, 
or  hecause  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  adaptability, 
that  by  all  means  they  may  save  some. 

But  as  far  as  mere  air  and  exercise  goes,  the 
childish  game  of  plaviiig  at  horses  is  admirably 
calculated  to  increase  health  and  vi'^our  and  needs 
no  expensive  resources.  Yet  what  would  be  said  and 
thouglit  if  a  prelate  and  his  sulTragan  ran  nimbly  out 
of  a  palace  gate  in  a  cathctlral  close,  with  little  bells 
tinj-.ling,  whips  cracking,  and  reins  of  red  ribbon 
drawn  in  to  repress  the  curvetting  of  the  gaitered 
steed  ?  There  is  nothing  in  reality  more  undig- 
nified about  that  than  in  hitting  a  little  ball  about 
over  sandy  bunkers.  If  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Lord  Ciiicf  Justice  trumllcd  hoops  round  and  round 
after  breakfast  in  the  gravcllctl  space  behind  the 
Horse  (juards,  who  could  allege  that  they  would 
not  be  the  better  for  the  exercise  ?  Yet  thev  would 
be  held  for  some  mysterious  reason  to  have  forfeited 
respect.  To  the  mind  ot  the  philosopher  all  games 
are  either  sillv  or  reasonal)le  ;  and  nothing  so  reveals 
the  stupid  conventionality  of  the  ordinary  mind  as 
the  fact  that  men  consider  a  series  of  handbooks  on 
Circat  I)Owlers  to  be  a  serious  and  important  addi- 
tion to  literature,  while  tluv  would  hold  that  a  little 
manual  on  blind-man's  I'ulf  was  a  tit  subject  tor 
derision.  St.  I'aul  said  that  when  he  became  a  man 
he  put  awav  childisli  tilings.  lie  could  haidlv 
alFcjrd  to  say  that  now,  it  he  hoped  to  be  ret^Mrded 
as  a  man  ot  sense  and  weight. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  mere  Jeremiah  in  the 
region  of  propliecy,  and  to  deplore,  sarcastically 
and  incisively,  what  1  cannot  amend.  What  I 
rather  wish  to  do  is  to  make  a  plea  for  greater 
simplicity  in  the  matter,  and  to  try  and  destroy 
some  of  the  terrible  priggishness  in  the  matter  of 
athletics,  which  appears  to  me  to  prevail.  After  all, 
athletics  are  only  one  form  of  leisurely  amusement ; 
and  I  maintain  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  priggisli- 
ness  to  import  solemnity  into  a  matter  whicli  does 
not  need  it,  and  which  would  be  better  without  it. 
Because  the  tyranny  is  a  real  one  ;  the  man  of  many 
games  is  not  content  with  simply  enjoying  them  ; 
he  has  a  sense  of  complacent  superiority,  and  a 
hardly  disguised  contempt  for  the  people  who  do 
not  play  them. 

I  was  staying  in  a  house  the  other  day  where  a 
distinguished  philosopher  had  driven  over  to  pav 
an  afternoon  call.  The  call  concluded,  he  wished 
to  make  a  start,  so  I  went  down  to  the  stable  with 
him  to  see  about  putting  his  ponv  in.  The  stables 
were  deserted.  I  was  forced  to  confess  that  1  knew 
nothing  about  the  harnessing  of  steeds,  however 
humble.  We  discovered  portions  of  what  appeared 
to  be  the  equipment  of  a  ponv,  and  I  held  them  for 
him,  while  he  gingerly  tried  them  on,  applying 
them  cautiously  to  various  portions  of  tlic  innocent 
animal's  person.  Eventually  we  had  to  give  it  up 
as  a  bad  job,  and  seek  for  professional  assistance. 
I  described  the  scene  for  the  bcnctit  of  a  lively  lady 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  is  a  devotee  of  anything 
connected  with  horses,  and  she  lauglied  unmercituUy 
at  the  description,  and  expressed  the  contempt, 
which    she   sincerely    ielt,    in    no    measured    term^ 
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But,  after  all,  it  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  har- 
ness horses  ;  it  is  a  eonvenience  that  there  should 
be  persons  who  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  ; 
for  nie  horses  onlv  represent  a  convenient  form  of 
locomotion.  I  did  not  mind  her  being  amused — 
indeed,  that  was  the  object  of  my  narrative — but 
her  contempt  was  just  as  much  misplaced  as  if  I 
had  desjMsed  her  for  not  being  able  to  tell  the 
dilFerence  between  s;ip{ihics  ana  alcaics,  which  it 
was  mv  business  to  know. 

It  is  the  complacencv,  the  self-satisfaction,  that 
results  from  the  worsliip  of  games,  which  is  one 
of  its  most  serious  features.  I  wish  with  all  mv 
heart  that  I  could  su^Liest  a  remedv  for  it  ;  but 
the  onlv  thing  that  !  can  do  is  to  pursue  my  own 
inclinations,  with  a  fervent  conviction  that  they  are 
at  least  as  innocent  as  the  pursuit  of  athletic  exer- 
cises ;  and  I  can  also,  as  I  have  said,  wave  a  little 
Hag  of  revolt,  and  rally  to  my  standard  the  cpiieter 
and  more  simple-minded  persons,  who  love  their 
libertv,  and  decline  to  jxirt  with  it  unless  they  can 
fmd  a  better  reason  than  the  merclv  comtort;»ble 
desire  to  do  what  everv  one  else  is  doing. 


XVI 

Spiritualism 

I  WAS  sitting  the  other  day  in  a  vicarajj^e  garden 
with  my  friend  the  vicar.  It  was  a  pretty,  well- 
kept  place,  with  old  shrubberies  and  umbrageous 
trees  ;  to  the  right,  the  tower  of  the  church  rose 
among  its  elms.  We  sate  out  of  the  wind,  looking 
over  a  rough  pasture  field,  apparently  a  common, 
divided  from  the  garden  by  a  httle  ha-ha  of  brick. 
The  surface  of  the  field  was  very  irregular,  as 
though  there  had  been  excavations  made  in  it  for 
gravel  at  some  time  or  other  ;  in  certain  parts  of 
the  field  there  appeared  fragments  of  a  stone  wall, 
just  showing  above  the  ground. 

The  vicar  pointed  to  the  field.  "  Do  you  see 
that  wall  ?  "  he  said  ;  '*  I  will  tell  you  a  very  curi- 
ous stor}'  about  that.  When  I  came  here,  forty 
years  ago,  I  asked  the  old  gardener  what  the  field 
was,  as  I  never  saw  any  one  in  it,  or  anv  beasts 
grazing  there  ;  and  yet  it  was  unfenced,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  common  land- — it  was  full  of  little 
thickets  and  thorn-bushes  then.  He  was  not  ver) 
willing  to  tell  me,  I  thought,  but  by  dint  of  ques- 
tions I  discovered  that  it  was  a  common,  and  that 
it  was  known  locally  by  the  curious  name  of  Iharefi's 
Walls.     He  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  considered 
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unlucky  to  set  foot  in  it  ;  and  tiiat,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  villager  would  ever  dream  of  going  there  ; 
he  would  not  say  why,  hut  at  last  it  came  out  that 
it  was  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  a  spirit.  No  one, 
it  seemed,  had  ever  seen  anytliing  there,  but  it  was 
an  unlucky  place. 

"  Well,  I  thought  no  more  of  it  at  the  time, 
though  I  often  went  into  the  iK-ld.  It  was  a  quiet 
and  pretty  place  enough  ;  full  of  thickets,  as  I  have 
said,  where  the  birds  built  unmolested — there  was 
generallv  a  goldfinch's  nest  there. 

"It  became  necessary  to  lay  a  drain  across  it, 
and  a  big  trench  was  dug.  One  dav  thev  came  and 
told  me  that  the  workmen  had  found  something — • 
would  I  go  and  look  at  it  ?  I  went  out  and  found 
that  thev  had  unearthed  a  large  Roman  cinerarv 
urn,  containing  some  calcined  bones.  I  told  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  who  is  a  scjuirc  in  the  next  parish, 
and  he  and  I  after  that  kept  a  look-out  over  the 
workmen.  We  found  another  urn,  and  another,  both 
full  of  bones.  Then  we  found  a  big  glass  vessel, 
also  Containing  bones.  The  stjuire  got  interested 
in  the  thing,  and  eventuallv  had  the  whole  place 
dug  out.  We  found  a  large  enclosure,  once  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall,  of  which  vou  see  the 
remains  ;  in  two  of  (he  corners  there  was  an  enor- 
mous deposit  of  wood  aslies,  in  deej")  pits,  which 
looked  as  if  great  fires  had  burnt  there  ;  and  the 
walls  in  th(^se  two  conn  is  weie  all  calcined  and 
SHioke-siained.  We  louiul  fitlv  or  si\tv  urns,  all 
full  of  bones  ;  and  in  another  corner  there  was  a 
deep  shaft,  like  a  well,  dug  in  tlu  elialk,  with  hantl- 
liolds  down  the  sides,  al.NO  lull  ot  calcined  bones. 
We  foi.Ti  1  'I  ic\'-  coiTi-;,  wuA  in  one  p'l  ice  a  conglomera- 
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tion  of  rust  that  looked  as  if  it  ini^lit  have  hccn  a 
heap  of  tools  or  weapons.  We  set  the  aniicjuarics 
to  work,  and  they  pronounced  it  to  he  what  is 
called  a  Roman  LJstrinum — that  is  to  say,  a  pulilic 
crematorium,  where  people  who  could  not  all'ord 
a  separate  funeral  might  bring  a  corpse  to  he  l)urnt. 
If  they  had  no  place  to  deposit  the  urn,  in  which 
the  bones  were  enclosed,  they  were  allowed,  it 
seems,  to  bury  the  urn  there,  until  such  time  as 
they  cared  to  remove  it.  There  was  a  big  Roman 
settlement  here,  you  know.  There  was  a  fort  on 
the  hill  there,  and  the  sites  of  several  large  Roman 
villas  have  been  discovered  in  the  nciglibourhood. 
This  place  must  have  stood  rather  lonelv,  away 
from  the  town,  probably  in  the  wood  which  then 
covered  the  whole  of  this  countv  ;  but  it  is  curi- 
ous, is  it  not  }  "  said  the  vicar,  "  tiiat  the  tradition 
should  have  been  handed  down  througli  all  these 
centuries  of  its  being  an  ill-omened  place,  long 
after  any  tradition  of  what  the  uses  of  the  spot 
were  1  " 

It  was  curious  indeed  !  The  vicar  was  pre- 
sently called  away,  and  1  sate  musing  over  the 
strange  old  story.  I  could  fancv  the  place  as  it 
must  have  been,  standing  with  its  high  blank  walls 
in  a  clearing  of  the  forest,  with  perhaps  a  great 
column  of  evil-smelling  sn\oke  dritting  in  oily  v.aves 
over  the  corner  of  the  wall,  telling  of  the  sad  rites 
that  were  going  on  within.  I  could  fancy  hea\T- 
eyed  mourners  dragging  a  bier  \\\^  Xo  the  gates,  with 
a  silent  form  lying  upon  it,  waiting  in  p.ile  dismay 
until  the  great  doors  were  flung  open  bv  the  sombre 
rough  attendants  of  the  place  ;  until  they  could  <ee 
the  ugly  enclosure,  with  the  v.nnd  piled  hi-li  in  the 
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pit  for  the  last  sad  scr\  icr.  Then  would  follow  tlie 
burning  and  the  drenching  of  the  ashes,  the  gather- 
ing of  the  bones — all  that  was  left  of  one  so  dear, 
father  or  mother,  bov  or  maiden — the  enclosing  of 
them  in  the  urn,  and  the  final  burial.  What  agonies 
of  simple  grief  the  place  must  have  witnessed !  Then, 
I  suppose,  the  place  was  deserted  by  the  Romans, 
the  walls  crumbled  down  into  ruin,  grass  and  bushes 
grew  over  the  place.  Then  perhaps  the  forest  was 
gradually  felled  and  stubbed  up,  as  the  area  of  cul- 
tivation widened  ;  but  still  the  sad  tradition  of  the 
spot  left  it  desolate,  until  all  recollection  of  its  pur- 
pose was  gone.  No  doubt,  in  Saxon  davs,  it  was 
thought  to  be  haunted  bv  the  old  wailing,  restless 
spirits  of  those  who  had  sutfered  the  last  rites  there  ; 
so  that  still  the  place  was  condemned  to  a  sinister 
solitude. 

I  went  on  to  rellcct  over  the  strange  and  obsti- 
nate tradition  that  lingers  still  with  such  vitality 
among  the  human  race,  that  certain  places  are 
haunted  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  such  tradition,  so  widespread,  so  uni- 
versal, should  have  no  kiiul  of  justitication  in  fact. 
And  yet  there  appears  to  be  no  justilicauon  tor  the 
idea,  unless  the  spiritual  conditions  ot  the  world 
have  altered,  unless  there  were  real  phenomena 
which  have  for  some  cause  ceased  to  maiiitest  them- 
selves, which  originated  the  tradition.  Hut  there 
is  certainlv  no  scientific  evidence  ot  tlie  fact.  I'he 
Psychical  Societv,  whicli  has  faced  some  ridicule 
for  its  serious  attempt  to  tind  out  the  truth  about 
these  matters,  have  announced  that  in*.  cstiLjations 
of  so-calKil  haunted  iiouses  have  produceii  no 
evidence    whatever.      Thcv    seem    to    Im     a    whullv 
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unreliable  type  of  stories,  which  always  break 
down  under  careful  incjuiry.  I  am  inclined  myself 
to  believe  that  such  stories  arose  in  a  perfectly  nat- 
ural way.  It  is  perfectly  natural  to  simple  people 
to  believe  that  the  spirit  which  animated  a  mortal 
body  would,  on  leaving  it,  tend  to  linger  about  the 
scene  of  suffering  and  death.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that,  if  the  spirit  has  any  con- 
scious identity,  it  would  be  sure  to  desire  to  remain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  whom  it  loved  so 
well.  But  the  unsatisfactory  element  in  these  stories 
is  that  it  generally  appears  to  be  the  victim  of  some 
heinous  deed,  and  not  the  perpetrator,  who  is  con- 
demned to  make  its  sad  presence  known,  by  wailing 
and  by  sorrowful  gestures,  on  the  scene  of  its  pas- 
sion. But  once  given  the  belief  that  a  spirit  might 
tend  to  remain  for  a  time  in  the  place  where  its 
earthly  life  was  lived,  the  terrors  of  man,  his  swift 
imagination,  his  power  of  self-delusion,  would  do 
the  rest. 

The  only  class  of  stories,  say  the  investigators, 
which  appear  to  be  proved  beyond  the  possibility 
of  reasonable  doubt,  is  the  class  of  stories  dealing 
with  apparitions  at  the  time  of  death  ;  and  this 
they  explain  by  supposing  a  species  of  telepathy, 
which  is  indeed  an  obscure  force,  but  obviously  an 
existing  one,  though  its  conditions  and  limitations 
are  not  clearly  understood.  Telepathy  is  the  power 
of  communication  between  mind  and  mind  without 
the  medium  of  speech,  and  indeed  in  certain  cases 
exercised  at  an  immense  distance.  The  theon,-  is- 
that  the  thought  of  the  dying  person  is  so  potentl;. 
exercised  on  some  particular  living  person,  as  t* 
cause  the  recipient  to  prc«ject  a  figure  of  the  other 
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upon  the  air.  That  power  of  visualization  is  not  a 
ven'  uncommon  one  ;  indeed,  we  all  possess  it 
more  or  less  ;  we  can  all  remember  what  we  believe 
we  have  seen  in  our  dreams,  and  we  remember  the 
figures  of  our  dreams  as  optical  images,  though  thev 
have  been  purely  mental  conceptions,  translated 
into  the  terms  of  actual  sight.  The  impression  of 
a  dream-figure,  indeed,  appears  to  us  to  be  as  much 
the  impression  of  an  image  received  upon  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  as  our  impressions  of  images  actuallv  so 
received.  The  whole  thing  is  strange,  of  course, 
but  not  stranger  than  wireless  telegraphy.  It  may 
be  that  the  conditions  of  telepathv  may  some  day 
be  scientifically  defined  ;  and  in  that  case  it  will 
probably  make  a  clear  and  coherent  connection  be- 
tween a  niuuber  of  phenomena  which  we  do  not 
connect  together,  just  as  the  discovery  of  electricity 
connected  together  phenomena  which  all  had  ob- 
served, like  the  adhering  of  substances  to  charged 
ainber,  as  well  as  the  lightning-flash  which  breaks 
from  the  thunder-cloud.  No  one  in  former  davs 
traced  any  connection  between  these  two  p'thenomena, 
but  we  now  know  that  they  are  onlv  two  manifes- 
tations of  the  same  force.  In  the  same  way  we 
may  find  that  phenonu  na  of  which  we  are  all  con- 
scious, but  ot  wliich  \\('  do  not  know  the  reason, 
may  prove  to  be  manilcstations  of  some  central  tele- 
pathic force  --such  j^iienomcna,  I  mean,  as  the 
braver)'  of  armies  in  action,  or  tlie  excitement  which 
may  seize  upon  a  large  gathering  of  men. 

We  ouglit,  I  think,  to  admire  and  praise  the 
patient  work  of  the  Fsvchiial  Society,^  though  it 
is  common  enough  to  hear  cjuite  sensible  people 
deride  it,  -because  it  is  an  attempt  to  tr(;it   a  sub- 
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ject  scientifically.  What  wc  have  every  ri^'hi  to 
deride  is  the  ilahhlin^  in  spiritualistic  ihinj^s  by 
credulous  and  feeble-minded  persons.  These  prac- 
tices open  to  our  view  one  of  the  most  lamentable 
and  deplorable  provinces  of  the  human  mind,  its 
power  of  convincinjT  itself  of  anythini];  which  it  de- 
sires to  believe,  its  debility,  its  childishness,  if  the 
professions  of  so-called  mediums  were  true,  why 
cannot  they  exhibit  their  powers  in  some  open  and 
incontestable  way,  not  surrounding  themselves  witli 
all  the  conditions  of  darkness  and  excitability,  in 
which  the  human  power  of  self-delusion  finds  its 
richest  field  } 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  the  other  day  what 
he  evidently  felt  to  be  an  cxtrcinclv  impressive 
story  about  a  dignitary  of  the  Church.  This  clergy- 
man was  overcome  one  day  bv  an  intense  mental 
conviction  that  he  was  wanted  at  Bristol.  lie  ac- 
cordingly went  there  by  train,  wandered  about  aim- 
lessly, and  finally  put  up  at  a  hotel  for  the  niL'ht. 
In  the  morning  he  found  a  friend  in  the  collee- 
room,  to  whom  he  confided  the  cause  of  his  pres- 
ence in  Bristol,  and  announced  his  intention  f)f 
going  away  by  the  next  train.  The  friend  then  told 
him  that  an  Australian  was  dving  in  the  hotel,  and 
that  his  wife  was  very  anxious  to  find  a  clergyman 
The  dignitary-  went  to  see  the  ladv,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ofi"ering  her  his  services,  when  he  discovered 
that  he  had  met  her  when  travelling  in  Australia, 
and  that  her  husband  had  been  tlceply  impressed 
by  a  sermon  which  he  had  then  delivered,  and  had 
been  entreating  for  some  days  that  he  mif:ht  be 
summoned  to  adTiiinister  the  last  consolations  of 
religion.     'Hie  clergyman  went  in  to  sec  the  patient, 
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administered  the  last  rites,  comforted  and  encouraged 
him,  and  was  with  him  when  he  died.  He  after- 
wards told  the  willow  the  stor}'  of  his  mysterious 
summons  to  Ikistol,  and  she  replied  that  she  had 
been  praying  night  and  day  tliat  he  might  come, 
and  that  he  had  no  doubt  come  in  answer  to  her 
prayers. 

But  the  unsatisfactors'  part  of  the  story  is  that 
one  is  asked  to  condone  the  extremely  unbusiness- 
like, sloppy,  and  troublesome  methods  employed 
by  this  spiritual  agency.  The  lady  knew  the  name 
and  position  of  the  clergyman  perfectly  well,  and 
might  haye  written  or  wired  to  him.  He  could  thus 
haye  been  spared  his  aimless  and  niysterious  jour- 
ney, the  expense  of  spending  a  night  at  the  hotel  ; 
and  moreoyer  it  was  only  the  fortuitous  meeting 
with  a  third  person,  not  closely  connected  with  tlie 
story,  which  preyented  the  clergy-man  from  Icaying 
the  place,  his  mission  unfulfilled.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  that,  if  a  spiritual  agency  was  at  work,  it  was 
working  either  in  a  yer\  clumsy  way,  or  with  a  relish 
for  mystery  which  reiuiiuls  one  of  the  adventures 
of  Sherlock  Holmes  ;  it  one  is  expected  to  accept 
the  story  as  a  manifestation  of  suiK-rnatural  power, 
one  can  only  conceive  of  it  as  the  work  of  a  very 
tricksy  spirit,  like  Ariel  in  the  "  Tempest  ";  it  seems 
like  a  yer\'  elaborate  and  melotlramatic  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  result,  that  could  have  been  far  more 
satisfactorily  achieveil  bv  a  little  conuuon  sense. 
It  instead  of  insjtiriuL:  the  ]:;dy  to  earnest  prayer 
uhich  appears  too  to  ha\e  been  very  slow  in  its 
action  why  could  not  the  supern.itu'al  power  at 
work  ha\e  iu-^pired  her  witli  the  nujch  simj-tler  \i\'-\ 
of  looking  at   the  ("leri^^N    List  '      .And  \et  the  storv 
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no  doubt  produces  on  the  ordinary  mind  an  impres- 
sive effect,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  is  fairly 
considered,  it  can  only  be  regarded,  if  true,  as  the 
work  of  an  amiable  and  rather  dilettante  power, 
with  a  strong  relish  for  the  elaborately  marvellous. 

The  truth  is  that  what  the  ordinary  human  being 
desires,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  is  not  scientific 
knowledge  but  picturcsqueness.  As  long  as  people 
frankly  confess  that  it  is  the  latter  element  of  which 
they  are  in  search,  that,  like  the  fat  boy  in  Picl:7vick, 
they  merely  want  to  make  their  tiesh  creep,  no  harm 
is  done.  The  harm  is  done  by  people  who  are 
really  in  search  of  sensation,  who  yet  profess  to  be 
approaching  the  question  in  a  scientific  spirit  of 
inquiry.  I  enjov  a  good  ghost  story  as  much  as 
any  one  ;  and  I  am  interested,  too,  in  hearintj;  the 
philosophical  conclusions  of  earnest-minded  people  ; 
but  to  hear  the  question  discussed,  as  one  so  often 
hears  it,  with  a  pretentious  attempt  to  treat  it  scien- 
tifically, by  people  who,  like  the  White  Queen  in 
Through  the  Looking-glass,  find  it  pleasant  to  train 
themselves  to  believe  a  dozen  impossible  things 
before  breakfast,  afflicts  me  with  a  deep  mental  and 
moral  nausea. 

One,  at  least,  of  the  patient  investigators  of  this 
accumulated  mass  of  human  delusion,  took  up  the 
quest  in  the  hope  that  be  might  receive  scientitic 
evidence  of  the  continued  existence  of  identity. 
He  was  forced  to  confess  that  the  evidence  went  all 
the  other  way,  and  that  all  the  tales  which  appeared 
to  substantiate  the  fact,  were  hopokssly  discredited. 
The  only  thing,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  inxcstigp- 
tions  seem  to  have  substantinted.  is  evidence  which 
none  but  a  determinedlv  sce[  nc.J  mind  would  dis- 
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allow,  that  there  does  exist,  in  certain  al^normal 
cases,  a  possibility  of  direct  communication  be- 
tween two  or  more  living  minds. 

But,  as  I  pondered  thus,  the  day  began  to 
darken  over  the  rough  pasture  with  its  ruined  wall, 
and  I  felt  creeping  upon  me  that  old  inheritance  of 
humanity,  that  terror  in  the  presence  of  the  un- 
seen, which  sets  the  mind  at  work,  distorting  and 
exaggerating  the  impressions  of  eye  and  ear.  How 
easy,  in  such  a  mood,  to  grow  tense  and  expectant — 

"  Till  fight  aii<l  hearing  ache 
For  sonii'thing  that  may  keep 
The  awful  iiimr  sense 
Unronsed,  K-^t  it  should  mark 
The  life  that  haunts  the  emptiness 
And  horror  of  the  dark." 

Face  to  face  with  the  impenetrable  mvstci-v, 
with  the  thought  of  those  whom  we  have  lo\cd, 
who  have  slipt  without  a  word  or  a  sign  over  the 
dark  thrcsh(jld,  what  wonder  if  we  beat  with  un- 
availing hands  against  the  closed  door  ?  It  would 
be  strange  if  we  did  not,  for  we  too  must  some 
dav  enter  in  ;  well,  tlic  souls  of  all  those  who  have 
died,  alike  those  wlmin  we  have  loved,  and  the 
spirits  of  those  old  Remans  whose  mortal  bodies 
melted  into  smoke  vcar  after  vear  in  the  little  en- 
closure into  which  1  look,  know  whatever  there  is 
to  know.  That  is  a  stern  and  dreatltul  truth  ;  the 
secret  is  impcnetraliK'  scaled  from  us  ;  but,  "  though 
the  lieart  aclie  to  contemplate  it.  it  is  there." 


XVII 

11  ABITS 

WALTER  PATER  says,  in  his  most  oracular 
mood,  in  that  fine  manifesto  of  a  lofty  Epi- 
cureanism which  is  known  as  the  (Amclusion  to  the 
Renaissance  essavs,  that  to  form  habits  is  failure  in 
life.  The  diflicultv  in  utterinp;  oracles  is  that  one 
is  obliged  for  the  sake  of  bcin^  forcible  to  reduce 
a  statement  to  its  simplest  terms  ;  and  when  one 
does  that,  there  are  generally  a  whole  group  oi 
cases  which  appear  to  be  covered  by  the  statement, 
which  contradict  it.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to 
make  any  general  statement  both  simple  enouuh 
and  large  enough.  In  the  case  of  Pater's  pro- 
nouncement, he  had  fixed  his  mental  gaze  so  firmly 
on  a  particular  phenomenon,  that  he  forgot  that 
his  words  might  prove  misleading  when  applied  to 
the  facts  of  life.  What  he  meant,  no  doubt,  was 
that  one  of  the  commonest  of  mental  dangers  is  to 
form  intellectual  and  moral  prejudices  early  in  life, 
and  so  to  stereotvpe  them  that  we  are  unable  to  look 
round  them,  or  to  give  anything  that  we  in^tinctl^ely 
dislike  a  fair  trial.  Most  people  in  fact,  in  matters 
of  opinion,  tend  to  get  infected  \vith  a  species  ol 
Tor)  ism  by  the  time  that  they  reach  middle  a<:c, 
until  they  get  into  the  frame  of  niiiu!  which  Mon- 
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taigne  describes,  of  thinking  so  highly  of  their  own 
conjectures  as  to  be  prepared  to  burn  other  people 
tor  not  regarding  them  as  certainties.  Tins  frame 
of  mind  is  much  to  be  reprobated,  but  it  is  un- 
happily common.  How  often  does  one  meet  sen- 
sible, shrewd,  and  intelligent  men,  who  say  frankly 
that  they  are  n(^t  prepared  to  listen  to  any  evidence 
which  tells  against  their  beliefs.  How  rare  it  is  to 
meet  a  man  who  in  the  course  of  an  argument  will 
say,  "  Well,  I  had  never  thought  of  tliat  before  ; 
it  must  be  taken  ini(j  account,  and  it  modifies  mv 
view."  Such  an  attitude  is  looked  upon  by  active- 
minded  and  energetic  men  as  having  something 
weak  and  even  sentimental  about  it.  How  com- 
mon it  is  to  hear  people  say  that  a  man  ought  to 
have  the  courage  of  his  opinions  ;  how  rare  it  is  to 
find  a  man  who  will  sav  that  one  ought  to  have  the 
courage  to  change  one's  opinions.  Indeed,  in  public 
life  it  is  generally  considered  a  kind  of  treacherv  to 
change,  because  people  value  what  thev  call  loyaltv 
above  truth.  Pater  no  doubt  meant  that  the  duly 
and  privilege  of  the  philosopher  is  to  keep  his 
inner  eve  open  to  new  impressions,  to  be  ready 
to  see  beaulv  in  new  forms,  not  to  love  coin- 
fortal-»le  and  settled  wavs,  but  to  bring  the  same 
fresh  apprehension  that  youth  brings,  to  art  and 
to  lite. 

1  le  is  merelv  speaking  of  a  mental  process  in 
these  words  ;  what  he  is  condemning  is  the  dull- 
ing and  (.  [U!  usting  of  the  mind  with  prejudices  and 
liabits,  the  tentlencv,  .i>  Cliaries  Lamb  wittilv  said, 
\\  believer  a  new  bo^k  eoines  out,  to  reatl  an  old 
one,  to  get  into  tiie  flreside-and-slippers  trame  of 
Tiiind,  to  grumble  at  no\ehv,  to  complain  that  the 
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yoiina;  men  arc  violating  all  the  sacicci  canons  of 
faith  and  art. 

This  is  not  at  all  the  same  thiiiL,'  as  knowing 
one's  own  limitations  ;  every  one,  whctlier  he  he 
artist  or  writer,  critic  or  practitioner,  ought  to  take 
the  measure  of  his  forces,  and  to  determine  in  what 
regions  he  can  be  etlective  ;  indeed  it  is  often 
necessary  for  a  man  of  artistic  impulses  to  confine 
his  energies  to  one  specific  department,  although  he 
may  be  attracted  by  several.  Pater  was  himself  an 
instance  of  this.  He  knew,  for  instance,  that  his 
dramatic  sense  was  weak,  and  he  wisely  let  drama 
alone  ;  he  found  that  certain  vigorous  writers  ex- 
ercised a  contagious  influence  over  his  own  stvle, 
and  therefore  he  gave  up  reading  them.  But  within 
his  own  region  he  endeavoured  to  be  catholic  and 
sympathetic  ;  he  never  tied  up  the  contents  of  his 
mind  into  packets  and  labelled  them,  a  task  which 
most  men  between  thirty  and  forty  find  highly 
congenial. 

But  I  desire  here  to  go  into  the  larger  question 
of  forming  habits  ;  and  as  a  general  rule  it  may 
be  said  that  Pater's  dictum  is  entirelv  untrue,  and 
that  success  in  life  depends  more  upon  forming 
habits  than  upon  anything  else,  except  good  health. 
Indeed,  Pater  himself  is  an  excellent  instance  in 
point.  He  achieved  his  large  output  of  beautiful 
literary  work,  the  amazing  amount  of  perfectly  fin- 
ished and  exquisitely  expressed  writincr  that  he  Ljave 
to  the  world,  by  an  extreme  and  patient  regularity 
of  labour.  He  did  not,  as  some  writers  do,  have 
periods  of  energetic  creation,  interrupted  by  period^^ 
of  fallow  idleness.  Perhaps  his  work  might  have 
been   more  spontaneous  if  lie  ccaiJei.   liki:   Milron'si 
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friend,  have  been  wise  enough  "  of  such  dclif^'hts  to 
judge,  and  interpose  thcin  oft."  But  the  achieve- 
ment of  Pater  was  to  reahze  and  to  carry  out  his 
own  individual  method,  and  it  is  upon  doing  this 
that  successful  productivity  depends. 

I  could  name,  if  1  chose,  two  or  three  friends 
of  my  own,  men  of  hiuh  and  subtle  intelligence, 
admirable  humour,  undiminished  zest,  who  have 
failed,  and  will  fail,  to  realize  their  possibilities, 
simply  by  a  lack  of  method.  Who  does  not  know 
the  men  whom  Mr.  Mallock  so  wittily  describes,  of 
whom,  up  to  the  age  of  forty,  their  friends  say  that 
they  could  do  anytliing  if  they  only  chose,  and  after 
the  age  of  forty  that  they  could  have  done  anything 
if  they  had  chosen  ?  I  have  one  particular  friend 
in  mv  eye  at  this  moment,  the  possessor  of  wealth 
and  leisure,  who  is  a  born  writer  if  any  man  ever 
was.  He  has  no  particular  duties,  except  the  duties 
of  a  small  landowner  and  the  father  of  a  family  ;  he 
is  a  wide  reader,  and  a  critic  of  delicate  and  sym- 
pathetic acuteness.  lie  is  bent  on  writing  ;  and 
he  has  written  a  single  book  crammed  from  end  to 
end  with  good  and  beautiful  things,  the  stutf  of 
which  would  have  sulhced,  in  the  hands  of  a  facile 
writer,  f(jr  half-a-dozen  excellent  books.  He  is, 
moreover,  sincerelv  anxious  to  write,  but  he  does 
nothing,  if  you  ask  him  and  1  conceive  it  to  be 
my  duty  at  intervals  to  chide  him  for  not  produ- 
cing more  -what  he  does  with  his  time,  he  says  \s  iih 
a  melancholv  smile  :  "  (,»h,  1  hardly  know  :  it 
goes  !  "  1  trace  his  failure  to  produce,  simply  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  never  set  ajnirt  any  particular 
portion  of  the  dav  for  writing  ;  he  allows  himself 
to  be  interrupted  ;    he  enteM.mis  inan\   guests  whom 
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he  has  no  particular  wisli  to  see;  he  "  sets  around 
and  looks  ornery,"  like  the  frog  ;  lie  talks  dtlight- 
fully  ;  an  industrious  liosvvell  could,  by  asking  him 
questions  and  taking  careful  notes  of  his  talk,  fill 
a  charming  volume  in  a  montli  out  of  his  slireud 
and  suggestive  conversation  ;  of  course  it  is  possible 
to  say  that  he  practises  the  art  of  living,  U)  talk 
of  '*  gems  of  purest  ray  serene  "  and  flowers  "  bf)rn 
to  blush  unseen  "  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Hut  his 
talk  streams  to  waste  among  guests  who  do  not  as 
a  rule  appreciate  it  ;  and  if  there  is  any  duty  or 
responsibility  in  the  world  at  all,  it  is  a  duty  for 
men  of  great  endowments,  admirable  huuKJur,  and 
poetical  suggcstiveness,  to  sow  the  seed  of  the 
mind  freely  and  lavishly.  We  English  are  of  course 
the  chosen  race  ;  but  we  should  be  none  the  worse 
for  a  little  more  intellectual  apprehension,  a  little 
more  amiable  charm.  If  my  friend  had  been  a 
professional  man,  obliged  to  earn  a  living  by  his 
pen,  he  would,  I  do  not  doubt,  have  given  to  the 
world  a  series  of  great  books,  which  would  have 
done  something  to  spread  the  influence  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

Of  course  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  let  habits  become  too  tyrannical  ;  one  ought 
not  to  find  oneself  hopelessly  distracted  and  irritated 
if  one's  daily  programme  is  interfered  with  at  any 
point  ;  one  ought  to  be  able  to  enjoy  leisure,  to  pay 
visits,  to  converse  volubly.  Like  Dr.  Johnson,  one 
ought  to  be  ready  for  a  frolic.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man  takes  himself  seriously — and  I  am 
here  not  speaking  of  people  with  definite  engage- 
ments, but  of  people,  like  writers  and  artists,  who 
niay  choose  their  own  times  to  do  their  work — he 
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ought  to  have  a  rcguhir  iliough  not  an  invariable 
programme.  If  he  is  possessed  of  such  super- 
abundant energy  as  Walter  Scott  possessed,  he  may 
rise  at  live,  and  write  ten  immortal  octavo  pages 
before  he  appears  at  breakfast.  But  as  a  rule  the 
vitality  of  ordinan,'  people  is  more  limited,  and 
they  are  bound  to  husband  it,  if  they  mean  to  do 
anything  that  is  worth  the  name  ;  an  artist  then 
ought  to  have  iiis  sacred  hours,  secure  from  inter- 
ruption ;  and  then  let  him  fill  the  rest  of  the  day 
with  any  amusement  that  he  finds  to  be  congenial. 

Of  course  the  thing  is  easy  enough  if  one's  work 
is  really  the  thing  in  which  one  is  most  interested. 
There  is  very  little  danger,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  likes  and  relishes  the  work  he  is  doing  more 
than  he  relishes  any  form  of  amusement  ;  but  we 
many  of  us  have  the  unhappy  feeling  that  we  enjoy 
our  work  ver\'  much,  if  we  can  once  sit  down  to 
it  ;  only  we  do  not  care  about  beginning  it.  We 
read  the  paper,  we  write  a  few  letters,  we  look  out 
an  address  in  Who's  W'Ikj,  and  we  become  absorbed 
in  the  biographies  of  our  fellow-men  ;  verv  soon  it 
is  time  for  luncheon,  and  then  we  think  that  we 
shall  feel  fresher  if  we  take  a  little  exercise  ;  after 
tea,  the  weather  is  so  l>(.autiful  that  we  think  it 
would  be  a  pity  not  to  enjov  the  long  sunset  lights  ; 
we  come  in  ;  the  piano  tands  invitingly  open,  and 
we  must  strike  a  tew  chords  ;  then  the  bell  rings 
for  dressing,  and  the  da\  is  g(  ne,  because  we  mis- 
trust the  work  that  we  tlo  late  at  night,  aiul  so  we 
go  to  bed  in  good  time.  Not  so  does  a  big  book 
get  written  ! 

We  (Miu'ht  rather  to  lind  out  all  about  ourselves  ; 
when  \^  e  can  work  our  best,  how  Ion''  we  c;in  work 
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continuously  with  full  vigour  ;  and  ifu  n  round 
these  fixed  points  wc  sliould  ^roiip  our  socialulity,  our 
leisure,  our  amusement.  It*  we  are  altruistically  in- 
clined, we  probably  say  that  it  is  a  dutv  to  sec 
something  of  our  fellow-creatures,  that  we  ou^ht  not 
to  grow  morose  and  solitary  ;  there  is  an  abundance 
of  excuses  that  can  be  made  ;  but  the  artist  and 
the  writer  out;ht  to  realize  that  their  dutv  to  the 
world  is  to  perceive  what  is  beautiful  and  t(^  exj^ress 
it  as  resolutely,  as  attractively  as  they  can  ;  if  a 
writer  can  write  a  good  book,  he  can  talk  in  its 
pages  to  a  numerous  audience  ;  and  he  is  ri^ht  to 
save  up  his  best  thoughts  for  his  readers,  rather 
than  to  let  them  flow  away  in  dilluse  conversation. 
Of  course  a  writer  of  fiction  is  bound  to  make  the 
observation  of  varieties  of  temperanH-nt  a  dutv  ;  it 
is  his  material  ;  if  he  becomes  isolated  and  self- 
absorbed,  his  work  becomes  narrow  and  manner- 
ized  ;  and  it  is  true,  too,  that,  witli  most  writers, 
the  collision  of  mind  with  mind  is  what  produces 
the  brightest  sparks. 

And  then  to  step  into  a  still  wider  fu.ld,  there 
is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  formation  of  reason- 
able habits,  of  method,  of  punctuality,  is  a  duty, 
not  from  an  exalted  point  of  view,  but  because  it 
makes  enormously  for  the  happiness  and  convenience 
of  ever}'  one  about  us.  In  the  old-fashioned  story- 
books a  prodigious  value,  perhaps  an  exaggerated 
value,  was  set  upon  time  ;  one  was  told  to  redeem 
the  time,  whatever  that  might  mean.  The  ideal 
mother  of  the  familv,  in  the  little  books  wJiich  I 
used  to  read  in  my  childhood,  was  a  lady  who  ap- 
peared punctually  at  breakfast,  and  had  a  bunch  of 
keys  hanging  at  her  girdle,     lireakiasr  o\er,  she  paid 
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a  scries  of  visits,  looked  into  the  larder,  weighed  out 
stores,  and  then  settled  down  to  some  solid  reading 
or  embroidered  a  fire-screen  ;  the  afternoon  would 
be  spent  in  visits  of  benevolence,  carr)ine  portions 
of  the  middav  dinner  to  her  poorer  neighbours  ; 
the  evening  would  be  given  to  working  at  the  fire- 
screen again,  while  some  one  read  aloud.  Some- 
how it  is  not  an  attractive  picture,  though  it  need 
not  have  been  so  dull  as  it  appears.  The  point  is 
whether  the  solid  reading  had  a  useful  effect  or  not. 
In  the  bo(As  I  have  in  view,  it  generally  led  the 
materfamilias  into  having  an  undue  respect  for 
correct  information,  and  a  pharisaical  contempt  for 
people  who  indulged  their  fancy.  In  Harry  and 
Lucy,  for  instance,  Lucv,  who  is  the  only  human 
figure  in  the  book,  is  perpetually  being  snubbed  by 
the  terrible  hard-headed  Harry,  with  his  desperate 
interest  in  machinery,  by  the  repellent  father  who 
delights  to  explain  the  laws  of  gravitv  and  the 
parabola  described  by  the  stone  which  Marry  throws. 
What  was  undervalued  in  those  old,  dr\-,  high-prin- 
cipled books  was  the  charm  of  vivid  apprehension, 
of  fanciful  imagination,  of  simple,  neighbourly  kind- 
liness. The  aim  was  too  nuich  to  improve  evers- 
bodv  and  evervthing,  to  impart  and  retain  correct 
information.  Xowadavs  the  pendulimi  has  swung 
a  little  too  far  the  other  wav,  and  children  are  too 
much  encouraged,  if  anvthing,  to  be  childish  ;  but 
there  is  a  certain  austere  charm  in  the  old  simple 
liigh-niindecl  houselioKl  life  for  all  that. 

The  point  is  that  habit  should  be  there,  like 
the  hem  of  a  handkerc  liief,  to  keep  the  fabric  to- 
gether ;  but  that  it  should  not  be  relentlesslv  and 
oppress! velv  paraded  ;    the  triumph  is  to  have  habits 
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and  to  conceal  them,  just  as  in  Ruskin's  cclcl^rated 
dictum,  that  the  artist's  aim  should  he  to  he  fit  for 
the  best  society,  and  then  tluit  he  should  renounce 
it.  One  ought  to  be  reliable,  to  perform  the  work 
that  one  undertakes  without  ceaseless  reminders,  to 
discharge  duties  easily  and  satisfactorily  ;  and  then, 
if  to  this  one  can  add  the  grace  of  apparent  leisure- 
liness,  the  power  of  never  appearing  to  be  inter- 
rupted, the  good-humoured  readiness  to  anuise  and 
to  be  amused,  one  is  high  upon  the  ladder  of  per- 
fection. It  is  absolutely  neccssar\',  if  one  is  to 
play  a  satisfactory  part  in  the  world,  to  be  in  earnest, 
to  be  serious  ;  and  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  abstain 
from  ostentatiously  parading  that  seriousness.  One 
has  to  take  for  granted  that  others  are  serious  too  ; 
and  far  more  is  effected  by  example  than  by  pre- 
cept, in  this,  as  in  most  matters.  But  if  one  cannot 
do  both,  it  is  better  to  be  serious  and  to  show  it, 
than  to  make  a  show  of  despising  seriousness  and 
decr^'ing  it.  It  is  better  to  have  habits  and  to  let 
others  know  it,  than  to  lose  one's  soul  by  endeav- 
ouring to  escape  the  reproach  of  priggishness,  a 
quality  which  in  these  easy-going  days  incurs  an 
excessive  degree  of  odium. 


XVIII 

Religion 

THERE  i^-  a  molten  which  I  should  Hkc  to 
sec  written  over  the  door  of  ever)'  phice  of 
worship,  both  as  an  invitation  and  a  warning  : 
Thou  Shalt  Make  Me  to  Unperstand  Wisdom 
Secretly,  It  is  an  invitation  to  those  who  enter,  to 
come  and  participate  in  a  great  and  holy  mvstery  ; 
and  it  is  a  warning  to  those  who  believe  that  in  the 
formalities  of  religion  alone  is  the  secret  of  religion 
to  be  fount!.  I  will  not  here  speak  of  worship,  of 
the  value  of  the  symbol,  the  winged  prayer,  the 
uttered  word  ;  T  wish  rather  to  speak  for  a  little 
of  religion  itself,  a  thin-j:,  as  I  believe,  greatlv  mis- 
understood. How  much  it  is  misunderstood  mav 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  though  the  word  itself, 
religion,  stands  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
simple  things  in  the  world,  there  yet  hangs  about 
it  an  aroma  which  is  not  whollv  pleasing.  What 
dithcult  ser\  ice  that  great  and  humble  name  has 
seen  !  With  what  strange  and  evil  meanings  it  has 
been  charged  !  How  dinted  and  battered  it  is  with 
liard  usa^e  !  how  dimmed  its  radiance,  how  stainetl 
its  purit\  I  It  is  the  lust  word,  perhaj'»s  the  onlv 
uord,  for  the  thing  that  1  mean  ;  and  vet  something 
dusty  and  technical  hangs  about  it,  which  makes  it 
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wearisome  instead  of  delii^htful,  dreary  ratlKr  than 
joyful.  The  same  is  the  case  witli  maru  of  the 
words  which  stand  for  great  tilings.  They  have 
been  weapons  in  the  hands  of  drv,  bigoted,  olFen- 
sive  persons,  until  their  brightness  is  clouded,  their 
keen  edge  hacked  and  broken. 

By  religion  1  mean  the  power,  whatever  it  be, 
which  makes  a  man  choose  what  is  hard  rather  than 
what  is  easy,  what  is  lofty  and  noble  rather  than 
what  is  mean  and  selfish  ;  that  puts  courage  into 
timorous  hearts,  and  gladness  into  clouded  sjnrits  ; 
that  consoles  men  in  grief,  misfortune,  and  dis- 
appointment ;  that  makes  them  joyfully  accept  a 
heavy  burden  ;  that,  in  a  word,  uplifts  men  out  of 
the  dominion  of  material  things,  and  sets  their  feet 
in  a  purer  and  simpler  region. 

Yet  this  great  thing,  which  lies  so  near  us  that 
we  can  take  it  into  our  grasp  by  merely  reaching 
out  a  hand  ;  which  is  as  close  to  us  as  the  air  and 
the  sunlight,  has  been  by  the  sad,  misguided  efforts, 
very  often  of  the  best  and  noblest-minded  men,  who 
knew  how  precious  a  thing  it  was,  so  guarded,  so 
wrapped  up,  made  so  remote  from,  so  alien  to,  life 
and  thought,  that  many  people  who  live  by  its  light, 
and  draw  it  in  as  simply  as  the  air  they  iireathc, 
never  even  know  that  they  have  come  witliin  hail 
of  it.  "  Is  he  a  good  man  ?  "  said  a  simple  Meth- 
odist once,  in  reply  to  a  question  about  a  frien  I. 
"  Yes,  he  is  good,  but  not  religious-good."  \'>y 
which  he  meant  that  he  lived  kindly,  purely,  and 
unselfishlv  as  a  Christian  should,  but  did  not 
attend  any  particular  place  of  worship,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  held  to  have  anv  religious 
motive    for    his    actions,    but     was     guided     by    a 
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mere  worthless  instinct,  a  preference  for  unworldly 
living;. 

Now,  if  ever  there  was  a  Divine  attempt  made 
in  the  world  to  shake  religion  free  of  its  wrappings, 
it  was  the  preachini^  of  Chiist.  So  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  records  of  obscure  and  mysterious 
origin,  transcriptions,  it  would  seem,  of  something 
oral  and  traditional,  Christ  aimed  at  bringing  reli- 
gion within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  ami  simplest 
souls.  Whatever  doubt  men  may  feel  as  to  the 
literal  accuracy  of  these  records  in  matters  of  fact, 
however  much  it  may  be  held  that  the  relation  ol 
incidents  was  coloured  bv  the  popular  belief  of  the 
time  in  the  possibility  of  miraculous  manifestations, 
yet  the  words  and  savings  of  Christ  emerge  from 
the  narrative,  though  in  places  it  seems  as  though 
they  had  been  imperfectly  apprehended,  as  con- 
taining and  expressing  thoughts  quite  outside  the 
range  of  the  minds  that  recorded  them  ;  and  thus 
possess  an  authenticitv,  which  is  confirmed  and 
proved  bv  the  immature  mental  grasp  of  those  wlio 
compiled  the  records,  in  a  wav  in  wiiich  it  would 
not  have  been  proved,  if  the  compilers  had  been 
obviouslv  men  of  mental  acuteness  and  far-reaching 
philosophical  grasp. 

I'o  express  the  religion  of  Christ  in  precise 
words  would  be  a  mightv  task  ;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  it  was  not  merelv  a  svstcm,  nor  primarily  a 
creed  ;  it  was  a  message  to  individual  hearts,  be- 
wildered bv  the  compKxitv  of  the  workl  and  the 
intricacv  of  religious  observances.  Christ  liade  men 
believe  that  tlieir  Creator  was  also  a  I-\itlier  ;  that 
the  onlv  wav  to  esc;i|H'  from  tlie  overwhelming 
ditliculties   presented   by   tlie   world   was  the  way   of 
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simplicity,  sincerity,  and  love  ;  that  a  man  slioiild 
keep  out  of  his  life  all  that  insults  and  iiurts  the 
soul,  and  that  he  should  hold  the  interests  of  others 
as  dear  as  he  holds  his  own.  It  was  a  protest  against 
all  ambition,  and  cruelty,  and  luxur\',  and  self- 
conceit.  It  showed  that  a  man  should  accept  his 
temperament  and  his  place  in  life,  as  ^'ifts  from  the 
hands  of  his  Father  ;  and  that  he  shouKl  then  he 
peaceful,  pure,  humble,  and  loving.  Christ  brought 
mto  the  world  an  entirely  new  standard  ;  He 
showed  that  many  respected  and  reverenced  per- 
sons were  very  far  indeed  from  the  Father  ;  while 
many  obscure,  sinful,  miserable  outcasts  found  the 
secret  which  the  respectable  and  contemptuous 
missed.  Never  was  there  a  message  which  cast  so 
much  hope  abroad  in  rich  handfuls  to  the  world. 
The  astonishing  part  of  the  revelation  was  that  it 
was  so  absolutely  simple  ;  neither  wealth,  nor  in- 
tellect, nor  position,  nor  even  moral  perfection, 
were  needed.  The  simplest  child,  the  most  aban- 
doned sinner,  could  take  the  great  gift  as  easily  as 
the  most  honoured  statesman,  the  wisest  sage — 
indeed  more  easily  ;  for  it  was  the  very  complexity 
of  affairs,  of  motives,  of  wealth,  that  entangled  the 
soul  and  prevented  it  from  realizing  its  freedom. 

Christ  lived  His  human  life  on  these  principles  ; 
and  sank  from  danger  to  diinger,  from  disaster  to 
disaster,  and  having  touched  the  whole  gamut  of 
human  sufTcring,  and  disappointnient,  and  shame, 
died  a  death  in  which  no  element  of  disgust,  and 
terror,  and  pain  was  wanting. 

And  from  that  moment  the  deterioration  bc<^^an. 
At  first  the  great  secret  ran  silently  throui:}!  the  world 
from  soul  to  soul,  till  the  world  v.  as  leavcnt'd.     But 
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even  so  the  process  of  capturing  and  transforming 
the  faith  in  accordance  uiiii  human  weakness  began. 
The  intellectual  spirit  laid  hold  on  it  tirst.  Meta- 
physicians scrutinized  the  humble  and  sweet  n\\^- 
tery,  overlaid  it  with  definitions,  harmonized  it  with 
ancient  systems,  dogmatized  it,  made  it  hard,  and 
subtle,  and  uninspiring.  Vivid  metaphors  and  illus- 
trations were  seized  upon  and  converted  into 
precise  statements  of  principles.  The  very  mis- 
apprehensions of  the  original  hearers  were  invested 
with  the  same  sanctity  that  belonged  to  the  Master 
Himself.  But  even  so  the  bright  and  beautiful  spirit 
made  its  wav,  like  a  stream  of  clear  water,  refresh- 
ing thirsty  places  and  making  the  desert  bloom  like 
the  rose,  till  at  last  the  world  itself,  in  the  middle 
of  its  luxuries  and  pomp,  became  aware  that  here 
was  a  mic^htv  force  abroad  which  must  be  reckoned 
with  ;  and  then  the  world  itself  determined  upon 
the  cajnure  of  Christianity  ;  and  how  sadlv  it  suc- 
ceeded can  be  read  in  the  pages  of  historv  ;  until  at 
last  the  pure  creature,  like  a  barbarian  captive, 
bright  with  youth  and  beautv,  was  bound  with 
golden  chains,  and  bidden,  bewildered  and  amazeel, 
to  grace  the  triuiiijih  and  ride  in  the  verv  chariot 
of  its  c<)nc|ueror. 

Let  me  lake  one  salient  instance.  Could  there, 
to  anv  impaiti:il  ()bser\ei,  be  anviliing  in  the  world 
more  inrre(lil>le  than  that  the  Pope,  surrounded  bv 
ritual  and  pomp,  and  hierarchies,  and  policies, 
should  be  held  to  be  the  represent. ili\e  on  earth 
of  the  peasant-teacher  of  (i.iiilee.'  And  vet  the 
melancholv  jMocess  of  de\  i-jopinent  is  plain  enough. 
As  th'-  world  became  (. 'Iiii-i  i.mi/ed,  it  could  not  be 
L'xpeeietl   to  give   up   ii-   -ocial   order,   its   .imlutions. 
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Its  love  of  power  and  influence.  Christianity  un- 
curbed is  an  inconvenient,  a  dangerous,  a  sulncrsivc 
force  ;  it  must  be  tamed  and  muzzled  ;  it  must  be 
robed  and  crowned  ;  it  must  be  given  a  high  and 
honoured  place  among  institutions.  And  so  it  lias 
fallen  a  victim  to  bribery  and  intrigue  and  W(;rKlly 
power. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  it  docs  not  even 
thus  inspire  thousands  of  hearts  to  simple,  loving, 
and  heroic  conduct.  The  secret  is  far  too  vital  to 
lose  its  power.  It  is  a  vast  force  in  the  world,  and 
indeed  survives  its  capture  in  virtue  of  its  truth 
and  beauty.  But  instead  of  being  the  most  free, 
the  most  independent,  the  most  individualistic 
force  in  the  world,  it  has  become  the  most  autho- 
ritarian, the  most  traditional,  the  most  rigid  of 
systems.  As  in  the  tale  of  Gulliver,  it  is  a  giant 
indeed,  and  can  yet  perform  gigantic  services  ;  but 
it  is  bound  and  fettered  by  a  puny  race. 

Further,  there  are  some  who  would  divide  reli- 
gion sharply  into  two  aspects,  the  objective  and  the 
subjective.  Those  who  emphasize  the  objective 
aspect,  would  maintain  that  the  theon,'  that  under- 
lies all  religion  is  the  idea  of  sacritice.  Tliis  view 
is  held  strongly  by  Roman  Catholics  and  bv  a  large 
section  of  Anglicans  as  well.  They  would  hold  that 
the  duty  of  the  priest  is  the  olFcring  of  this  sacrilice, 
and  that  the  essential  truth  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion was  the  sacrifice  of  God  Himself  upon  God's 
own  altar.  This  sacritice,  this  atonement,  they 
would  say,  can  be  and  must  be  made,  over  and  over, 
upon  the  altar  of  God.  Thev  would  hold  that  this 
olfering  had  its  objective  value,  even  though  it  were 
otlered  without  the  mental  concurrence  ot  those  tor 
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whom  it  was  offered.  'Hiev  would  urge  that  the 
primal  necessity  for  the  faithful  is  that  by  an  act 
of  the  will, — not  necessarily  an  emotional  act,  but  an 
act  of  pure  and  definite  volition, — they  should  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  the  true  and  perfect  sacrifice  ; 
that  souls  that  do  this  sincerelv  are  caught  up,  so 
to  speak,  into  the  heavenly  chariot  of  God,  and 
move  upward  thus  ;  while  the  merely  subjective 
and  emotional  religion  is,  to  continue  the  meta- 
phor, as  if  a  man  should  gird  up  his  loins  to  run 
m  company  with  the  heavenly  impulse.  They 
would  say  that  the  objective  act  of  worship  may 
have  a  subjective  emotional  ctTect,  but  that  it  has 
a  true  value  quite  independent  of  any  subjective 
effect.  Thev  would  sav  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
is  a  primal  mstinct  of  human  nature,  iiiij^lanted  in 
hearts  by  God  Himself,  and  borne  witness  to  by 
the  whole  histon'  of  man. 

Those  who,  like  mvself,  believe  rather  in  the 
subjective  side,  the  emotional  effect  of  religion, 
would  hold  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  certainly  a 
primal  human  instinct,  but  that  the  true  inter- 
pretation has  been  put  upon  it  bv  the  teaching  of 
Christ.  I  should  mvself  teel  that  the  idea  of  sacri- 
fice belonged  whoUv  to  the  old  disju-nsation.  That 
man,  when  he  began  to  form  some  mental  picture 
f)f  the  mvsterious  nature  of  the  world  of  which  he 
found  himself  a  part,  saw  that  there  was,  in  the 
background  of  life,  a  vast  and  awtul  power,  whose 
laws  were  ni\sterious  ami  not,  apparentlv,  whollv 
benevolinl  ;  thai  this  power  sometimes  sent  hap- 
})iness  and  prosperit\ ,  sonRtinus  sorrow  antl  ad- 
versitv  ;  and  that  thouL'li  to  a  (.cii.iin  ixlent  cal. uni- 
ties were  brou<'ht   about   bv   ind:\i<.lual   iiiiscoiiduct 
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yet  that  there  were  innumerable  instances  in  the 
world  where  innocence  antl  even  conscientious  con- 
duct were  just  as  heavily  penalized  as  ^uiit  and  sin. 
The  apparently  fortuitous  distiil)ution  ot  happiness 
•would  alarm  and  bewilder  him.  The  natural  in- 
stinct of  man,  thus  face  to  face  with  a  Deitv  wliich 
he  could  not  hope  to  overcome  or  stru^'qle  with, 
would  be  to  conciliate  and  propitiate  him  bv  all 
the  means  in  his  power,  as  he  would  olTer  ^itts  to 
a  prince  or  chief.  He  would  hope  thus  to  win 
his  favour  and  not  to  incur  his  wrath. 

But  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour  that  God  was 
indeed  a  Father  of  men  seems  to  me  to  have  changed 
all  this  instantaneously.  Man  would  learn  that  mis- 
fortune was  sent  him,  not  wantonly  nor  cruellv, 
but  that  it  was  an  educative  process.  If  even  so 
he  saw  cases,  such  as  a  child  tortured  by  agonizing 
pain,  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  personal  edu- 
cative motive  that  could  account  for  it,  no  sense 
of  punishment  which  could  be  meant  to  improve  the 
sufferer,  he  would  fall  back  on  tlie  thought  that 
each  man  is  not  isolated  or  solitary,  but  that  there 
is  some  essential  unity  that  binds  humanity  together, 
and  that  sulfering  at  one  point  must,  in  some 
mysterious  wav  that  he  cannot  understand,  mean 
amelioration  at  another.  To  feel  this  would  require 
the  exercise  of  faith,  because  no  human  ingenuity 
could  grasp  the  method  bv  which  such  a  system 
could  be  applied.  Hut  there  would  be  no  choice 
between  believing  this,  or  deciding  that  whatever  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Mind  of  Ciod  was,  it  was  no{ 
based  on  human  ideas  of  justice  and  benevolence. 

The  theorv  of  religion  would  then  be  that  the 
crude    idea    of   propitiatorv    and    conciliatory    sacri- 
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fice  would  fall  to  the  ground  ;    that  to  use  the  in 
spired  words  of  the  old  Roman  poet — 

"  Aptissiina  (}ujcque  dabunt  Df. 
Carior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi  ;  " 

and  that  the  onlv  sacrifices  required  of  uwn  would 
be,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  selfish  desires, 
evil  tendencies,  sinful  appetites  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  voluntarv'  abnegation  of  comfortable  and 
desirable  thin<^s,  in  the  presence  of  a  noble  aim,  a 
great  idea,  a  generous  purpose. 

Religion  would  then  become  a  purely  sub- 
jective thing  ;  an  intense  desire  to  put  the  human 
will  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  will,  a  hopeful, 
generous,  and  trustful  attitude  of  soul,  a  determina- 
tion to  receive  sulTering  and  pain  as  a  gift  from  the 
Father,  as  bravely  and  sincerely  as  the  gifts  of  hap- 
piness and  joy,  with  a  fervent  faith  that  God  did 
mdeed,  by  implanting  in  men  so  artlent  a  longing 
for  strength  and  joy,  and  so  deeply  rooted  a  terror  ot 
pain  and  weakness,  implv  that  He  intended  joy,  of 
a  purified  and  elevated  kind,  to  be  the  ultimate  in- 
heritance of  llis  creatures  ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  man 
would  then  be  the  willing  resignation  of  everything 
which  could  in  any  degree  thwart  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  Ciod. 

'Iliat  I  believe  from  tlic  tiepths  of  my  heart  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  Christian  revelation  ;  and  I  should 
look  upon  the  thought  ot  objective  sacrifice  as  being 
an  unworthy  survival  from  a  time  when  men  had 
little  true  knowledge  of  the  I'atherlv  Heart  of  (jod. 

And  thus,  to  my  miiui,  the  onlv  possilile  theory 
of  worship  is  that  it  is  a  ilelitHiate  act,  an  opening 
of  the    door   that    leads   to    the    Heavenl)    presence. 
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Any  influence  is  religious  which  filU  the  mind  with 
gratitude  and  peace,  which  makes  a  man  humble 
and  patient  and  wise,  which  teaches  him  that  the 
only  happiness  possible  is  to  attune  and  harmonize 
his  mind  with  the  gracious  purpose  of  God. 

And  so  religion  and  worship  grow  to  have  a 
larger  and  wider  significance  ;  for  though  the  solem- 
nities of  religion  are  one  of  the  doors  through  which 
the  soul  can  approach  God,  yet  what  is  known  as 
religious  worship  is  only  as  it  were  a  postern  by  the 
side  of  the  great  portals  of  bcautv  and  nobility  and 
truth.  One  whose  heart  is  lilled  with  a  yearning 
mystery  at  the  sight  of  the  starry  heavens,  who  can 
adore  the  splendour  of  noble  actions,  courageous 
deeds,  patient  affections,  who  can  see  and  love  the 
beauty  so  abundantly  shed  abroad  in  the  world,  who 
can  be  thrilled  with  ecstasy  and  joy  by  art  and  music, 
he  can  at  all  these  moments  draw  near  to  God,  and 
open  his  soul  to  the  influx  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Religion  can  only  be  of  avail  so  long  as  it  takes 
account  of  all  the  avenues  by  which  the  soul  can 
reach  the  central  presence  ;  and  the  error  into 
which  professional  ecclesiastics  fall  is  the  error  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  said  that  thus  and 
thus  onlv,  by  these  rites  and  sacrifices  and  cere- 
monies, shall  the  soul  have  access  to  the  Father  of 
all  living.  It  is  as  false  a  doctrine  as  would  be  the 
claim  of  scientific  men  or  artists,  if  they  maintained 
that  only  through  science  or  only  through  art  should 
men  draw  near  to  God.  For  all  the  intuitions  by 
which  men  can  perceive  the  Father  are  sacred,  are 
religious.  And  no  one  may  pcr\ersely  bind  th;U 
which  is  free,  or  make  unclean  that  which  is  pure, 
without   suffering   the   doom    of   those   who   would 
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delude  humanity  into  worshipping  an  idol  of  man's 
devising,  rather  than  the  Spirit  ot  (iod  Himself. 

Now  the  question  must  be  asked,  how  are  those 
who  are  Christians  indeed,  who  adore  in  the  inmost 
shrine  of  their  spirit  tlic  true  Christ,  who  believe 
that  the  Star  of  the  I-^ast  still  shines  in  unveiled 
splendour  over  the  place  where  the  young  child  is, 
how  are  they  to  be  true  to  their  Lord  ?  Are  they 
to  protest  aijainst  the  tsrannv  of  intellect,  of  auth- 
ority, of  worldliness,  over  tlie  (iospel  ?  I  would  say 
that  they  have  no  need  thus  to  protest.  I  would 
say  that,  if  they  are  true  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  they 
have  no  concern  with  revolutionary'  ideals  at  all  ; 
Christ's  own  example  teaches  us  to  leave  all  that 
on  one  side,  to  conform  to  worldly  institutions,  to 
accept  the  framework  of  society.  The  tyranny  of 
which  I  have  spoken  is  not  to  be  directly  attacked. 
The  true  concern  of  the  belie\  er  is  to  be  his  own 
attitude  to  life,  his  relations  with  the  circle,  small  or 
great,  in  which  he  finds  himself.  He  knows  that 
if  indeed  the  spirit  of  Christ  could  truly  leaven  the 
world,  the  pomps,  the  glories,  the  splendours  which 
veil  it,  would  melt  like  unsubstantial  wreaths  ot 
smoke.  He  need  not  trouble  himself  about  tradi- 
tional ordinances,  elaborate  ceremonials,  subtle  doc- 
trines, metaphvsical  definilions.  He  must  concern 
himself  with  far  ditferent  tilings.  Li-t  him  be  sure 
that  no  sin  is  allowed  to  lurk  unresisted  in  the  depths 
of  his  -spirit  ;  let  him  be  sure  that  he  is  patient,  and 
just,  and  tendcr-liearted,  aiul  sincere  ;  let  him  tr\- 
to  remeilv  true  atlliction,  not  the  atlliction  whicli 
falls  upon  nun  throui;li  tluir  desire  to  conform  to 
the  elaborate  u  ^aiu-  of  societv",  but  the  atlliction 
which  seems  to  be  bound  u{>  with  (Jod's  own  world 
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Let  him  be  quiet  and  peaceable  ;  let  him  take  freely 
the  comfort  of  the  holy  iritluences  whic  h  Churches, 
for  all  their  complex  fabric  of  traditions  and  cere- 
mony, still  hold  out  to  the  spirit  ;  let  him  drink 
largely  from  all  sources  of  beauty,  both  natural  and 
human  ;  the  Churches  themselves  have  gained,  by 
age,  and  gentle  associations,  and  artistic  perception, 
a  large  treasure  of  thint^s  that  are  full  of  beauty — ar- 
chitecture and  music  and  ceremony — that  are  only 
hurtful  when  held  to  be  special  and  peculiar  chan- 
nels of  holiness  and  sweetness,  when  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  definite  sanctilication  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  sanctification  of  the  beauty  exterior  to 
them.  Let  the  Christian  be  grateful  for  the  beautv 
they  hold,  and  use  it  freely  and  simply.  Only  let 
him  beware  of  thinking  that  what  is  the  open  in- 
heritance of  the  world  is  in  the  possession  of  any 
one  smaller  circle.  Let  him  not  even  seek  to  go 
outside  of  the  persuasion,  as  it  is  so  strangely  called, 
in  W'hich  he  was  born.  Christ  spoke  little  of  sects, 
and  the  fusion  of  sects,  because  He  contemplated 
no  Church,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  too  often 
used,  but  a  unity  of  feeling  which  should  over- 
spread the  earth.  I'he  true  Christian  will  recog- 
nize his  brethren  not  necessarily  in  tlie  Church  or 
sect  to  which  he  belongs,  but  in  all  who  live  humbly, 
purely,  and  lovingly,  in  dependence  on  the  Great 
Father  of  all  living. 

For  after  all,  disguise  it  froni  ourselves  as  we 
will,  we  are  all  girt  about  with  dark  mysteries,  into 
which  we  have  to  look  whether  we  dare  or  not. 
We  fill  our  life  as  full  as  we  can  of  occupation  and 
amusements,  of  warnuh  and  comfort  ;  vet  sonic- 
times,  as  we  sit  in  our  peaceful  room,  the  gust  pirea 
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thin  and  shrill  round  the  corners  of  the  court,  the 
rain  rustics  in  the  tree  ;  wc  drop  the  book  which 
we  hold,  and  wonder  what  manner  of  things  we 
indeed  are,  and  what  we  shall  be.  Perhaps  one  of 
our  companions  is  struck  down,  and  goes  w'ithout 
a  word  or  sit^n  on  his  last  journey  ;  or  some  heavy 
calamity,  some  loss,  some  bereavement  hangs  over 
our  lives,  and  we  enter  into  the  shadow  ;  or  some 
inexplicable  or  hopeless  sulferintj;  involves  one  whom 
we  love,  from  which  the  onlv  deliverance  is  death  ; 
and  we  realize  that  there  is  no  explanation,  no  con- 
solation possible.  In  such  moments  we  tend  to 
think  that  the  world  is  a  very  terrible  place,  and 
that  we  pay  a  heavv  price  for  our  share  in  it.  How- 
unsubstantial  then  ap{>car  our  hopes  and  dreams, 
our  little  ami-)itions,  our  paltrv  jovs  !  In  such  a 
mood  we  feel  that  the  most  defmite  creed  illumines, 
as  it  were,  but  a  tiny  streak  of  the  shado\\'y  orb  ; 
and  we  are  visited,  too,  by  the  fear  that  the  more 
defmite  the  creed,  the  more  certain  it  is  that  it  is 
only  a  desperate  human  attempt  to  state  a  mvstery 
which  cannot  be  stated,  in  a  world  where  all  is  dark. 
In  such  a  despairing  mood,  wc  can  but  resign 
ourselves  to  the  awful  Will  of  God,  who  sets  us 
here,  we  know  not  whv,  and  hurries  us  hence,  we 
know  not  whither,  "^'et  the  very  sternness  and  in- 
exorability of  that  dread  j"»urp()se  h:is  something  that 
sustains  and  invigorates.  \\'e  look  back  upon  our 
life,  and  feel  that  it  has  all  hallow  cti  a  plan  and  a 
design,  and  that  the  worst  evils  we  have  had  to 
bear  ha\e  been  our  lailhless  terrors  about  what 
should  be  ;  and  then  we  fnl  the  strength  that  ebbed 
from  us  drawing  back  to  sustain  us  ;  we  recognize 
that    our   present    sutferings    have    never   been    un- 
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bearable,  that  there  has  always  been  some  residue 
of  hope  ;  we  read  of  how  brave  men  have  borne 
intolerable  calamities,  and  have  smiled  in  the  midst 
of  them,  at  the  reflection  that  they  have  never  been 
so  hard  as  was  anticipated  ;  and  tlien  we  are  happv 
if  we  can  determine  that,  whatever  comes,  we  will 
try  to  do  our  best,  in  our  small  sphere,  to  live  as  truly 
and  purely  as  w-e  can,  to  practise  courage  and  sin- 
cerity, to  help  our  fellow-sulTercrs  alon<,%  to  guard 
innocence,  to  guide  faltering  feet,  to  encourage  ail 
the  sweet  and  wholesome  joys  of  life,  to  be  loving, 
tender-hearted,  generous,  to  lift  up  our  hearts  ;  not 
to  be  downcast  and  resentful  because  we  do  not 
understand  everything  at  once,  but  humbly  and 
gratefully  to  read  the  scroll  as  it  is  unrolled. 

The  night  grows  late.  1  rise  to  close  mv  outer 
door  to  shut  myself  out  from  the  world  ;  I  sliall 
have  no  more  visitors  now.  The  moonlight  lies 
cold  and  clear  on  the  little  court  ;  the  shadow  of 
the  cloister  pillars  falls  black  on  the  pavement. 
Outside,  the  town  lies  hushed  in  sleep  ;  I  see  the 
gables  and  chimneys  of  the  clustered  houses  stand- 
ing in  a  quiet  dream  over  the  old  ixy-covered  wall. 
The  college  is  absolutely  still,  though  one  or  two 
lights  still  burn  in  studious  rooms,  and  peep  through 
curtained  chinks.  What  a  beautiful  place  to  live 
one's  life  in,  a  place  which  greets  one  with  delicate 
associations,  with  venerable  bcautv,  at  every  turn  ! 
The  moonlight  falls  through  the  tall  oriel  of  the 
Hall,  and  the  armorial  shields  burn  and  glow  with 
rich  points  of  colour  I  pace  to  and  fro,  wondering, 
musing.  All  here  seems  so  peniv.^nent,  so  still,  so 
secure,  and  yd  we  are  spinning  and  whirling  through 
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space  to  some  unknown  poal.  What  are  the  thoughts 
of  the  mighty  unresting  Heart,  to  whose  vastness  and 
agelessness  the  whole  mass  of  these  living  and  glow- 
ing suns  are  but  as  a  handful  of  dust  that  a  bov 
flings  upon  the  air  ?  How  has  He  set  me  here,  a  tiny 
moving  atom,  vet  more  sure  of  mv  own  minute 
identity  than  I  am  of  all  the  vast  panorama  of  things 
which  lie  outside  of  me  ?  Has  He  indeed  a  tender 
and  a  patient  thought  of  me,  the  frail  creature  whom 
He  has  moulded  and  made  ?  1  do  not  doubt  it  ; 
1  look  up  among  the  star-sown  spaces,  and  the  old 
aspiration  rises  in  my  heart,  "  Oh,  that  1  knew  where 
I  might  find  Him  !  that  I  might  come  even  into 
His  presence  !  "  How  would  1  go,  like  a  tired  and 
sorrowful  child  to  his  father's  knee,  to  be  com- 
forted and  encouraged,  in  perfect  trust  and  love, 
to  be  raised  in  His  arms,  to  be  held  to  His  heart  ! 
He  would  but  look  in  mv  face,  and  I  should  under- 
stand without  a  question,  without  a  word. 

Now  in  its  mouldering  tiuret  the  old  clock  wakes 
and  stirs,  moves  its  jarring  wires,  and  the  soft  bell 
strikes  midnight.  Another  ot  my  few  short  days 
gone,  another  step  nearer  to  the  unseen.  Slowly 
but  not  sadly  1  return,  for  I  have  been  for  a  moment 
nearer  Ood  ;  the  verv  thought  that  rises  in  my 
mind,  and  turns  mv  heart  to  His,  comes  from  Him. 
He  would  make  all  plain,  if  He  couki  ;  He  gi\es  us 
what  we  need  ;  ».nd  when  we  at  l;i>l  awake  we  sli.'.li 
be  satisfied. 
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